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To revert to the beginnings of life, and to trace 
the progreſs of manners throughout its different 
combinations ; to bring down the ſtream of truth 
unpolluted in its courſe, and to follow it through 


its various channels ; has been the toil of the Na- 


turaliſt and the Hiſtorian, from the moſt early 
ages in which letters began to imprint the reflec- 
tions of the mind, and ſcience to enlarge, and to 
analyſe the 1deas of man. 

Some nations appear to burſt forth at once with 
a plenitude of glory, and, like the ſun, to diſ- 
perſe the miſts of doubt and prejudice with the 
firſt. expanſion of its beams; while others ſhine 
out in ſplendour for a time, and then, reſembling 
particular ſtreams, diſappear for ages, and are 
afterwards ſeen to glide by degrees into conſe- 
quence, and at length to overſpread a ene 
with clearneſs and fertility, 

In a hiſtory like that of France, it is more dif- 
ficult to determine in what part to take up the 
clue, than to follow the thread of inquiry; and 
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to dwell upon points of ſpeculation, to examine 
hypotheſes, and to leave unexplored the paths of 
truth, are more perplexing to the writer, and diſ- 
guſting to the reader, than may be imagined by 
thoſe who conſider obſcurity as argument, and 
tables as the expoſitors of truth. 

The road once pointed out, we ſhould endea- 
vour, as we proceed, to keep it clear of impedi- 
ments, and to puſh boldly forward to the end of 
our journey, with deliberate care and circumſpec- 
tion ; to cull the flowers that may by chance have 
been thrown in our way, but not to wander from 
the beaten track in ſearch of poiſonous herbs, or 
to indulge the idle curioſity of contemplating a 
proſpect without bounds, or of hanging over a 
precipice that will dazzle our eyes, and turn the 
head. 

It is better to dwell upon the parts of hiſtory 
which truth irradiates, than upon thoſe æras from 
which but little light is to be extracted, and from 
the inveſtigation of which we ſhall be ſure to re- 


turn, both diſappointed and diſguſted: this axiom 


therefore being laid down, we ſhall but ſlightly 
fouch upon the ages of diſtant hiſtory, but ſhall 
reſerve our principal remarks for thoſe times and 
events which will more immediately intereſt the 
hiſtorian, the philoſopher, and the man. 

Thoſe periods which have been productive of, 
and which have brought forth from political con- 


vulſions, 
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vulſions, either beneficial eſtabliſhments or whole. 
ſome laws ; that have deduced from the tumults 
of anarchy, a ſilent ſyſtem, and a quiet govern- 
ment ; that have helped to allay the popular cla- 
mour by reaſonable- conceſſion and calm proce- 
dure, and that have laſtly founded a political hap- 
pineſs on moral liberty; are ſubjects that ſhould 
be dwelt upon with ſyſtematic perſeverance, and 
honeſt delight: the ſplendid ſhould give way to 
the uſeful, and the great maſs of government 
ſhould be ſupported and cemented by the willing 
obedience of the many, to the moderate con- 
troul and to the executive power of the few. 

In large and populous empires it is natural to 
ſuppoſe that the fluctuations of party, and the va- 
rieties of public and of private opinion, will ruſh, 
like winds, from different points, and will aſſault, 
by turns, the foundations of the State. To op- 
poſe is ſometimes dangerous; for it has been ge- 
nerally found to be more ſafe to bend with pru- 
dence to the blaſt, than to run the probable riſk 
of final deſtruction ; for although raſhneſs may be 
oftentimes attended with ſucceſs, yet cautious 
delay and prudent arrangement will not fail to 
bring us to the defired end. 

Whatever ſhall have effected any material al- 
teration in either the conſtitution or the govern- 
ment of a country whatever ſhall have given 
a new turn to the cuſtoms of a nation, or to 


the manners of the people ;—whatever fhall have 
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been inſtrumental in making thoſe better, who 
once were bad ; are objects of ſome concernment 
to every community, however diſtant in time it 
may be from the period in which theſe ſalutary 
reformations may have chanced to happen. 

We, who have leiſure to trace effects from 
cauſes, and to develope the errors that have oc- 
caſioned reform, ſhould apply this axiom to our- 
ſelves; for where is there an empire upon earth 
that may not profit from confuſion, correct the 
vices of preceding times, and learn to deduce 
from the torrents of miſery by which they have 
been inundated, a gentle ſtream to ſupport go- 
vernment, and to bear it placidly through the 
ſhocks of fortune, and the ſtorms of life? 

An hiſtorian, likewiſe, while he turns back his 
eyes upon diſtant events, ſhould carefully examine 
by what they have been occaſioned; and ſhould 
obſerve, if they have helped to influence the pre- 
ſent conſtitution, by what channels they have 
proceeded to eſtabliſh this acquired end; and 
whether the polity of former times may have 
had any open or latent influence upon our pre- 
judices, and have either weakened our former 
judgment, or ſtrengthened our. preſent mode of 
political thinking. 

The æras of ancient hiſtory being ſo much in- 
volved in fable, we can deduce very little ſatisfac- 
tion, upon the ſcore of information, from uſeleſs 
chronicles and unauthenticated records ; for if we 
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ſhall be able to extract but one clear page from 
the duſt, by which they may be disfigured, yet 


ſuperſtition may ſtand in the place of knowledge; 


and from bigotry we know by fatal experience, 
that little is to be gotten to improve the under- 
ſtanding, or to amend the heart. 

We ſhould be acquainted with the character of 
the man, to form a juſt criterion of his actions; 
ſor even the perſonal deſcription of a great and 
illuſtrious character, may help to intereſt us in 
his life, and deeds: we form our party from pre- 
dilection, and are governed, in our partiality or 
diſguſt, by the features of a face, or the ſymme- 
try and proportion of the limbs. This, however, 
is a faulty ſtandard, by which to meaſure the 
vices, or to aſcertain a knowledge of the virtues 
of the ſpecies. Exterior forms are but rarely 
ſeen to mark the habits of the: man; as well may 
the ornaments of dreſs denote the value and ac- 
compliſhments of the mind. 

It is but ſeldom that great men, but particu- 
larly kings and heroes, act up to an uniform con- 
ſiſtency of character. We ſee them moderate at 
one time, and at anothef oppreſſive, treacherous, 
and vindictive. The concerns of life do not flow 
with them with that equability which better marks 
a ſubordinate condition. Expoſed to envy, and 
hence to the ſhafts of obloquy, a peculiar caution 
is required in their ſpeech and actions; and being 
the diſpenſers of emoluments and honours, their 
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favours are examined with invidious ſcrutiny; 
and the partakers of their ſmiles, and the depoſt- 
taries of their confidence, are conſidered as the 
unjuſt anticipaters of the royal diſtinctions, and 
toon become the objects of diſlike, the victims 
of mortification, or the martyrs of contempr. 

In the following pages we ſhall diſcern many 
diſcriminations of character, and a great variety 
of political changes. We ſhall ſee alternate 
ſtruggles in the people for a reſumption of their 
natural rights ; we thall behold their privileges 
trodden under foot, a ſyſtem of tyranny ariſe from 
the aſhes of deſpondency, and freedom at laſt re- 
fume its rights trom the confines of the tomb. 

We ſhall obſerve a great empire weakened by 
extenſion ; and axmies loſt, from a ſuperfluity of 
numbers. We ſhall have frequent occaſion to 


pauſe and to moralife upon the ſtate of kingdoms, 


and to reflect upon the lives of men. 

In examining, therefore, the events, and in re- 
lating the revolutions of France, we ſhall endea- 
vour to keep ourſelves unbiaſſed; and it ſhall be 


our ſtudy to ſele& ſuch paſſages, and to enforce 


ſuch maxims, as we ſhall conceive the molt likely 
to elucidate the ſubject, and to fix upon the mind 
thoſe impreſſions of humanity and mercy which 
{pread a glory around the throne of the con- 
queror ; without dwelling with too much. pertina- 
city of deſcription, upon thoſe acts of rapine and 
injuſtice, that ſo often diſgrace the annals of the 

king, 
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king, and aſſociate with infamy the character of 
the man. : 

We ſhall, at all times, ſtudiouſly ſeparate the 
private virtues of the heart, from the unwarrant- 
able practices of public outrage, and ſucceſsful 
fraud: the defects of reaſon indeed ſhould be 
glanced over with filent notice, and pitiful con- 
cern ; but thoſe head-ſtrong paſſions that lead to 
injuſtice, and when power is become the only 
ſanction of oppreſſion, it is the duty of the hiſ- 
torian to expoſe ; nor ſhould he ſuffer the dread 
of a name to ſtifle the ſtruggles of virtue, or to 
infringe the rights of domeſtic peace. 

The moſt exalted and the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
characters are ſubject, like ourſelves, to the infir- 
mities of nature, and to the errors of life; and 
the pomp that 1s attached to the perſon, and the 
ſplendour that ſurrounds the throne, of the mo- 
narch, are the means by which we are deprived 
of the opportunity of diving into, and of bring- 
ing forth to outward view, the foibles of the 
heart. 

Religion, as it combines the various duties 
of life, we ſhall reſpect and venerate; and the 
ſovereign, as the head of the church, ſhould 
conſcientiouſly conſider that he is to ſet an exam- 
ple of devotion to his people; and that if, from 
mental confeſſion, he cannot abſolve himſelf from 
crimes, how great will be the riſk of his being 
able to enforce, cither orthodoxy in matters of 


faith, 
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faith, or to extort obedience in the article of 
government, from the unſettled conformity of 
others! 

Upon ſpiritual ſubjects, diffuſively treated, we 
ſhall not preſume to dwell, excepting in thoſe 
caſes in which the introduction of them ſhall 4 
appear to be abſolutely neceſlary ; for diſputa- I 
tions upon matters of conſcience, and ſcepticiſm q 
upon topics in which our preſent comforts and 
future hopes are concerned, are of a nature too 
delicate to be introduced with levity, and to be 
ſpoken of with indifference ; and ſhould never 
meet the reader's eye, but in the garb of ſimple 
virtue, and unaſſuming innocence. 

Diſputation is more apt to ſour the mind than 
convince the underſtanding ; and if carried to ex- 
ceſs, it will irritate inſtead of ſoothe : beſides, re- 
ligion is now become ſo much the theme of argu- 
mentation, that we ſhall leave the diſcuſſion of 
its errors to the polemic, and of its merits to the | 
divine; and yet we cannot help lamenting, in this 4 
place, that the mention of it ſhould ſo often find 4 
its way into works of fancy, and ſhould be- 
come ſo popular a ſubject of animadverſion in 
thoſe writings which arc read with ſo much avi- 
dity, and in which the charms of ſtyle, and the 
clegance of diction, make amends, with ſome, for 
the want of argument, the conviction of reaſon, 
and the luminations of truth. 
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Feeling, as we do, a reſpect for government, 
when it becomes the cement of order, and the 
protection of right, we ſhall always juſtify that 
power that is given by the people, however we 
may be diſpoſed to arraign that authority that is 
wreſted from the weak by the hand of the ſtrong ; 
and feeling, as we do, for the natural rights of 
man, we ſhalt always ſpeak with reverence of 
thoſe ſtruggles which are the effects of public 
virtue; and ſhall record with pleaſure the tri- 
umph of liberty over high-ſtrained prerogative 
and deſpotic uſurpation. 

The taſk we have undertaken, we know, par- 
ticularly at this time, to be full of difficulty and 
danger ; but that ſpirit of liberality and of free 
inquiry that now ſcems to pervade the nations of 
{urope, encourages us to proceed in the arduous 
taſk; and as we lay no claim, whatever to the 
public favour, but what we hope our impartiality 
may juſtify,—to that critcrion, and to that alone, 
we cheertully ſubmit our pretenſions, and our 
work. 


INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


TnE territory now called France, was 
denominated by the Romans Tranſalpine 
Gaul, to diſtinguiſh it from the northern 
part of Italy, which they called Ciſalpine 

Gaul, 

| 4 
When Rome was in the zenith of her vi- 
gour, France ſhared the fate of many other 
countries, in becoming ſubject to her mighty 
empire. France was conquered by Julius 
Czlar, about forty years before the Chriſtian 
æra. At that time Tranſalpine Gaul com- 
prehended all the country from the Pyrences 
to the Alps, and from the Rhine to the 
Ocean. Under Auguſtus it compriſed ſeven 
large provinces ; the Narbonnois, Aquitaine, 
Celtic Gaul, Lyonnois, Belgic Gaul, and the 
two Germanys; a diſtrict ſo called, extend- 
ing from Leyden to Baſil, Theſe extenſive 
territories were, before the irruption of the 
A 2 bar- 
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barbarians, in a high degree populous, and 
cultivated, poſſeſſing a number of flouriſhing 
and beautiful citics that had been indebted, for 
their foundation, to the liberality and magni- 
ficence of the Roman Emperors. 


Gaul continued in the poſſeſſion of the 
Weltern Roman Empire until the fifth cen- 
tury, and then was ſubject to the Eaſtern 
Empire until the ſixth century, when we find 
it over-run by the Goths, the Burgundians, 
and the Franks, who ſubdued, but did not 
extirpate the inhabitants. The two former, 
indeed, had been ſeated there a conſiderable 
time before the period in which Clovis eſta- 
bliſhed his dominion in that country. 


The Franks, who gave it the name of 
France, or Frankerland, were compoſed of 
different people, originally ſettled in Germany, 
more particularly of the Salii, who were eſta- 
bliſhed on the banks of the River Sale, and 
who eſtabliſhed a better ſyſtem of judicial 
polity, than any of their neighbours had our 


viouſly done. 


After the power of the Franks and Bur- 
gundians was fully eſtabliſhed, and the natives 
were 
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were reduced to a ſtate of dependence, they 
parcelled out the lands among their principal 
leaders; and it was found abſolutely neceſſary, 
by ſucceeding kings, to confirm their privi- 
leges and immunities, and to ſuffer them to 
exerciſe a ſovereign authority in their reſpec- 
tive governments, until at length they acqui- 
red an independency, and would only conſent 
to acknowledge the king as their head. 


This reſolution occaſioned thoſe numerous 
principalities, and the ſeveral parliaments that 
were afterwards eſtabliſhed in France; for 
every different province became, as well in its 
polity as government, an epitome of the 
whole kingdom'; no laws were enacted, and 
no tax was raiſed, without the concurrence + 
of the great Council, which only confiſted 
of the clergy and the nobility. 


Thus, immediately after the diſſolution of 


the Roman Empire in Gaul, the firſt govern- 


ments of France ſeemed to be a kind of mixed 
monarchy, and the authority of their kings 
appeared to be extremely circumſcribed by the 
teudal Barons. 
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From this period of time, the hiſtory of 
this celebrated kingdom becomes tolerably 
diſtinct and clear; and the hereditary ſueceſ- 
ſion of the crown from the reign of Clovis, 
who may be conſidered the firſt of their So- 
vereigns, and who eſtabliſhed his reſidence in 
France, the legal deſcent of their Kings may 
be regularly traced, without confounding the 
progreſſive records of the Hiſtorian. 
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TRE Franks were originally a motley mul- 
titude of various nations, inhabiting the countries 
beyond the Rhine, and poſſeſſing, among many 
other tribes, à part of the Ancient Germany. 
They beſtowed upon themſelves the appellation 
of Franks, or Freemen; and we ſhall obſerve in 
the ſequel how ſoon they loſt, and how late they 
Vor. I. 3 again 
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A. D. again acquired, this envied diſtinction. They 

WA were a treacherous, a vindictive, and. a cruel 
people, They were frequently diſtinguiſhed for 
their numbers and their arms, and for their 
daring inroads into, and ſubſequent devaſtations 
of, the Roman Empire. 

A confederation was formed in the reign of 
the Emperor Gordian, by the inhabitants of the 
Weſer and of the Lower Rhine; and the union 
into which they entered from neceſſity, they ce- 
mented from choice; and the advantages that 
were expected to flow from ſuch a compact, were 
fondly preſaged, and ſucceſsfully confirmed. 

They ſoon ſpread themſelves, like an inunda- 
tion, augmenting their powers as they ruſhed 
along from the borders of the Rhine, until they 
reached the Pyrenean mountains, which oppoſed 
in vain their tremendous heights, to check their 
incurſions, and to ſtem the torrent of their arms. 
They beſieged, they took, and they ſacked, the 
city of Tarragona; and for twelve years toge- 

265. ther, during the reign of Gallienus, they ravaged 
the unreſiſting kingdoms of Spain, and from 
thence they ſpread diſmay, and overran with 
conqueſt, the burning ſands and the fertile moun- 
tains of Africa. 

Some years afterwards they joined the Lyges, 
the Burgundians, and the Vandals: they took 

275. ſeventy- one cities in Gaul; and they were driven 
from 
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ancient ſeat, by the Imperial arms. 
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from thence into Franconia in Germany, their A. D, 


A colony of theſe Barbarians having been eſta- 
bliſhed by the Emperor Probus, on the coaſt of the 
Pontus, their original ideas of liberty again re- 
turned; and poſſeſſing themſelves of a fleet of 
ſhips which was at that time ſtationed in the 
harbours of the Euxine, they made their way 
through the Boſphorus and the Helleſpont, and 
ſpread their devaſtations along the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Aſia, Greece, and Africa, 
felt the direful effects of their deſcents ; and the 
city of Syracuſe was ſurpriſed, her treaſure plun- 
dered, and the inhabitants were maſſacred, by the 
brutal policy and the unprovoked reſentment of 
theſe ambitious people. 


From this theatre of blood they directed their 


deſolating courſe to the very Pillars of Hercules; 
they looked with contempt upon the ſwelling 
dangers of the ocean ; and, embarking their de- 
ſultory numbers without arrangement or diſci- 
pline, they ſteered a proſperous courſe through 
the Britiſh Channel; and they landed trium- 
phant, and unbroken, upon the Batavian and the 
Friſian ſhores. From thence they repaired, op- 
preſſed with booty, and weary of conqueſt, to the 
neighbourhood of the Rhine, the ſeat of their 
former independency, and now the witneſs of their 


recent glory. 
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The rebellion of Proculus, who at this time 
aſſumed the purple in the city of Cologne, was 
a temptation to revolt which the reſtleſs ſpirit of 
the Franks could not eaſily withſtand ; they ac- 
cordingly eſpouſed his cauſe, inflamed his ambi- 


tion, and promiſed to ſecond his efforts againſt 


289. 


the power of Rome: but as treachery, throughout 
every period of their hiſtory, appears to mark 
the character of this nation, they not only baſely 
abandoned, but meanly betrayed, the perſon of 
their leader, into the hands of the Emperor. 
From this period until the fourth year of the 
reign of Diocleſian, we do not meet with any ac- 
count of civil commotions, or foreign enterpriſe; 
but about that time they renounced the torpor of 
inaction, and entered into a confederacy with the 
Saxon pirates. Their fucceſs was proportioned 
to their numbers, and their plunder correſponded 
with their thirſt of rapine. They overran the 
coaſts of Gaul; they poſſeſſed themſelves of a 
booty that was immenſe, and of captives ſuffi- 
ciently numerous to encourage their future irrup- 
t10NS., | 

Caucaſius, by the command of the Emperor, 
equipped a fleet at Boulogne, to overawe their 
incurſions, and to puniſh the inſult ; but as the 
adyantages acquired over them did not amount 
to a defeat, they retired, and, in a manner, un- 
broken and undimiſhed, to their reſpective coun- 
tries. 


In 
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In the ſucceeding year Maximian croffed the A. D. 


Rhine, and entered into Germany; and ſuch was 
the dread of his name, and the ſucceſs of his 
arms, that two of their kings, and the firſt that 
are mentioned in hiſtory, Atec and Genobald, 
ſubmitted to his power, and received from him a 
confirmation of their rights. 

Maximian allotted lands in Cambray and in 
Treves to conſiderable numbers of the Letes, and 
the Franks, thoſe territories being deſert, and of 
conſequence in want of population: the former 
were originally a Gauliſh nation; but having ſet- 
tled ſome time before in Germany, they were 
conſidered as Germans. 

In a few years afterwards, the Franks entered 
into, and made themſelves maſters of, Batavia, 
and of that part of Flanders which is watered by 
the River Eſcaut, or the Scheld; but Conſtantius 
Clorus broke their forces, and overcame them in 
a deciſive engagement: they accordingly ſurren- 
dered themſelves to his mercy; and, by a policy 
more efficacious than the ſword, he tranſplanted 
a number of them with their families into Gaul, 


and obliged them to improve, by cultivation and 
by toil, thoſe lands which they had ſo lately 


made a deſert. 

From this æra they continued in peace and in 
apparent ſubjection, until the firſt year of the 
reign of Conſtantine, in which they began freſh 


- commotions, and prepared themſelves again for 


B 3 A Con- 
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zog. 


1. A. D. 
} A layed the tumults in Britain, which about that 
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a conflict in arms; but the Emperor having al- 


time engaged his attention, he fell upon them in 
the hour of plunder, and having cut them off by 
numbers, and poſſeſſed himſelf of their kings, 
Aſcaric and Gaiſus, with a barbarity unworthy 
of a man, and inconſiſtent with the appellation 
of Great, by which he was in ſuccceding years 
diſtinguiſhed, he doomed them to the degrading 
triumph of the populace, and to the unfeeling 
exhibition of the theatre. | 

His ſubſtitution of games to celebrate his con- 
queſts, but to degrade his humanity, excited re- 
ſentment in their minds, and ſtrengthened their 
arms for vengeance; for, two years atterwards, 
they aſſembled in numerous bodies, and with a 
firm deſign to make a formidable irruption into 
Gaul ; but the preſence of Conſtantine overawed 
their rebellion, depreſſed their courage, and 
obliged them to retire. 

Not long afterwards a general confederation of 
all the Franks had recourſe to arms; they ga- 
thered together, like a louring cloud, which for 
a while hangs ſuſpended, but to burſt at once 
with a dreadful deluge. They aſſembled upon 
the banks of the Rhine, and there, dividing their 
numerous troops into ſeveral detachments, they 
attempted to break into the various dominions of 
Gaul. 

Conſtantinę 


. 
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Conſtantine marched in perſon, with a deter- A. D. 
mination to oppoſe their courſe ; but as policy "Y” 
has oftentimes the advantage of courage, and as 
ſuſpicion is ſometimes the harbinger of ſucceſs, 
he condeſcended to obtrude himſelf, diſguiſed, 
into the midſt of their forces, and to feign him- 
ſelf to be an Ambaſſador from the Court of Rome : 
an inſtance of ſelf- collection and fortitude that is 
not to be ſurpaſſed by any action of his reign; . 
but at the ſame time ſuch a proof of treachery 
as can only be juſtified by that crooked policy, 
that deems every advantage fair in matters of 
blood ! The barbarians were deceived, and the 
Emperor of a poliſhed people was ſucceſsful : 
their confidence became their ruin, and his want 
of veracity became his triumph. They were put 
to flight, they were purſued, and maſſacred ; and 
the victor not only ſubdued thoſe nations which 
were ſettled upon the banks of the Rhine, and 
upon the borders of the occan, but even drove 
them from the ſeat and the inheritance of their 
forefathers. | 

Not diſcouraged, . however, by this ſeverity, 
they ſoon began to aſſemble again their ſcat- 
tered forces; but Conſtantine having been duly 
appriſed of their commotions, departed imme- 
diately from Italy, and repaired with expedi- 
tion to Gaul. The Franks, not having dared, 
as yet, to paſs the river, were ſeen to loiter upon 
its banks, and then to retreat; but a report ha- 
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A. D. a conflict in arms; but the Emperor having al- 
» layed the tumults in Britain, which about that 
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time engaged his attention, he fell upon them in 
the hour of plunder, and having cut them off by 
numbers, and poſſeſſed himſelf of their kings, 
Aſcaric and Gaiſus, with a barbarity unworthy 
of a man, and inconſiſtent with the appellation 


of Great, by which he was in ſucceeding years 


diſtinguiſhed, he doomed them to the degrading 
triumph of the populace, and to the unfeeling 
exhibition of the theatre. 


Conſtantine 
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Gaul. | h 


* 
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mination to oppoſe their courſe; but as policy 
has oftentimes the advantage of courage, and as 
ſuſpicion is ſometimes the harbinger of ſucceſs, 


he condeſcended to obtrude himſelf, diſguiſed, 


into the midſt of their forces, and to feign him- 
ſelf to be an Ambaſſador from the Court of Rome: 
an inſtance of ſelf- collection and fortitude that is 
not to be ſurpaſſed by any action of his reign; 
but at the ſame time ſuch a proof of treachery 
as can only be juſtified by that crooked policy, 
that deems” every advantage fair in matters of 
blood ! The barbarians were deceived, and the 
Emperor of a. poliſhed people was ſucceſsful : 
their confidence became their ruin, and his want 
of veracity became his triumph. They were put 
to flight, they were purſued, and maſſacred ; and 
the victor not only ſubdued thoſe nations which 


were ſettled upon the banks of the Rhine, and 
upon the borders of the ocean, but even drove 


them from the ſeat and the inheritance of their 
forefathers. 

Not diſcouraged, however, by this ſeverity, 
they ſoon began to aſſemble again their ſcat- 
tered forces; but Conſtantine having been duly 
appriſed of their commotions, departed” imme- 
diately from Italy, and repaired with expedi- 
tion to Gaul. The Franks, not having dared, 
as yet, to paſs the river, were ſeen to loiter upon 
its banks, and then to retreat; but a report ha- 


B 4 ving 


Conftantine marched in perſon, with a deter- A. a. D., 
— 


310. 
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A. D. ving been purpoſely ſpread, and eagerly. believed, if 
[T that the Alemanni were alſo about to break into We 
the Roman dominions, the Emperor, to favour m 
the deception, after having left ſome of his troops 
in ambuſh -in a neighbouring . foreſt, with order Fi 
and with filence withdrew the reſt. th 
No ſooner were they apprifed of his de- th 
parture, than with confidence and exultation an 
they croſſed the Rhine; nor were they ſuſpicious & bu 
of an enemy, until the Romans, ruſhing. forth W. 
from their ambuſcade, began, before the Barba- ha 
rians had time to draw up their forces, a moſt 
dreadful and unreſiſting ſlaughter. They were ſic 
purſued by the Emperor in perſon, with the whole re 
of his army; they were obliged to paſs the river G 
in terror and confuſion : he entered, and laid CC 
waſte their country; he burnt their habitations ; th 
and the priſoners who were captured by this un- qu 
relenting tyrant, were expoſed to the hunger, and 
were devoured by the fury, of the wild beaſts at ha 
the public games at Rome. | na 
How much muſt the honeſt indignation of the ur 
feeling mind be excited by ſuch attrocious acts th 
of cruelty and blood ! and how much muſt the Ol 
dignity of hiſtory be inſulted, when we find theſe 
enormities become the ſubject of panegyric! For tie 
who ſhall dare, after ſuch an inſtance of brutal in 
ſeverity, to honour Conſtantine with the character to 
of mild, of generous, and of good ? And yet ſuch in 


proſtitutions do we find in the Roman page, as 
if 
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if the actions of the emperor were ſacred, and A. D. 
were not to be ſullied by the paſſions of the "YP 
man. 
From this victory he aſſumed the name of 
Francicus : but his inhuman policy did not ſubdue 
the Franks; for no ſooner had he retired, than 
they ventured once more to croſs the Rhine, 
and to recommence their former devaſtations ; 
but, upon the approach of his ſon Criſpus, they 
withdrew, and left behind them the booty they 
had obtained. 
No particular mention is made of their incur- 
ſions from this ꝓeriod until the fourth year of the 344, 
reign of. Conſtantius, in which they broke into 
Gaul, and made their accuſtomed ravages in that 
country. Conſtans marched againſt them, and 
they were either appeaſed by his policy, or con- 
quered by his arms, 
During the government of Julian, they again 
had recourſe to their former inſults ; and alter- 
nate ſucceſs and defeat attended their invaſions, 355- 
until at length they were entirely ſubdued; and 
they continued in peace and tranquillity through- 
out the remainder of his reign, 
No event of ſingular importance to this na- 
tion ſeems to have tranſpired until that period 
in which the Vandals and the Sueves conſpired 
together to diſturb the tranquillity of Gaul ; but 
in this enterpriſe they were vigorouſly oppoſed by 
the 
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A. D. the armies of the Franks, who haraſſed their num- 
pers, defeated their ſtrength, and gave up twenty 
thouſand of the former, with their King Godegiſiles, 

406. to the edge of the ſword ; and they would all have 
been cut off by one indiſcriminate carnage, had 

not the Alans, who were likewiſe their allies, per- 
ceived their diſtreſs, and come boldly forward to 
ſuccour their weakneſs, and prevent their fate. 

About this period of time it is ſuppoſed that © 
Pharamond, the firſt king of the nation, wielded 
his ſceptre over the Franks, of whom ſome contend 
that Sunno, and others that Marcomir, was the fa- 
ther. He reigned ten years, in the laſt of which 

428. the celebrated Ztius commenced a war againſt 
them; and entirely expelled them from thoſe 
places which they had uſurped, 

Clodian ſuccceded his father, Pharamond, in 
the fourth year of the reign of Valentinian the 
Third ; and ſome events of conſequence occurred 
at that period. He marched with his army to 
Cambray, which he took, and, for a time, pre- 
ferred as his place of reſidence. From thence 
he made an irruption into the province of Artois, 
but was ſurpriſed and defeated by ZEtius and 
Majorianus at Lens: notwithſtanding this diſ- 
comfiture, he extended his conqueſts as far as the 
river Somme; and he made himſelf maſter of 
Amiens and Tournay. The Roman General 
ſome time afterwards concluded a peace with the , 
Franks, and left them in the quict poſſeſſion 

| of 
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ſubdued. 

Clodian reigned about twenty years, and was 
ſucceeded by Meroveus, whom ſome hiſtorians 
call the kinſman, ſome, the brother of his prede- 
ceſſor; while there are others who contend that 
he was of a different family; but he is generally 
ſuppoſed to have been his ſon. It muſt not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that from him was deduced 
the line of the Merovingean Kings. 

A miſunderſtanding took place, ſoon ates 
the death of the father, between the- ſons: the 
younger was aſſiſted by the Romans; and the 
elder, Claudebaud, was ſupported by Attila, whoſe 
numerous and powerful troops confiſted of the 
Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringians, the Ge- 
pidæ, the Oſtrogoths, and thoſe nations of the 
Franks who were ſubject to his empire. With 
this army he poured into Gaul, but was repulſed 
at Orleans by the Læti, the Armoricans, the 
Saxons, the Sarmatians, or thoſe Alans who had 
been permitted to ſettle in the diſtrict of Va- 


W lence, the Burgundians, the Franks of Meroveus, 


and by the King of the Viſigoths, and his ſon 
Torriſmond, and by the Roman General ZXtius. 
The Gepidz engaged with the Franks, and ſuſ- 
tained a loſs of fifteen thouſand men ; but this 
was only a prelude to one of the moſt celebrated 
and bloody battles that is recorded in hiſtory, 
for in that of Chalons two hundred and fifty-two 

thouſand 


of a portion of the country whick they had lately A. D. 
— 


448. 
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A. D. thouſand men are ſaid to have periſhed. Theo- 


IT doric was killed, and Attila with great difficulty 
eſcaped under covert of the night; and in a few 


days theſe numerous armies diſperſed, and, like 


a breaking cloud, ſcarcely left the traces of their 
paſſage behind. 

All that we can gather reſpecting Meroveus, 
is, that he was highly eſteemed by his ſubjects 
when living, and fincerely lamented when he 
died; of which facts there need not be adduced 
a more convincing proof, than that veneration for 
his name which cauſed them to apply it to their 
ſucceeding kings. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Childeric, who, when a youth, was taken priſoner, 
with his mother, and other perſons of diſtinction, 
by the better fortune of Attila, but who was de- 
livered from captivity by the zeal and fidelity of 
Wiomald, a Frank. 

His ambition was inflamed by royalty; and he 
no ſooner wielded the ſceptre, than he poiſed 
the ſword. His own dominions were not ſuffi- 
ciently large to content his aſpiring ſoul, and he 
conſequently meditated, and began an attack 
upon thoſe of others. His rival in the field, and 
the terror of the Franks, the illuſtrious Etius, 
was now no more; and as he had neither his 
prudence to apprehend, nor his courage to fear, 
he filenced the ſcruples of his conſcience by the 
vigour of his arm. 


He 


1 
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He extended his conqueſts, and he carried ter- A. P. 
ror and diſmay as far as the river Loire; and, . 
after a ſiege of great length, he rendered himſelf 40. 
the maſter of the city of Paris; and Angers, as 
well as Orleans, fell likewiſe into his victorious 
hands. He entered ſome time afterwards into 
an alliance with Odoacer, the King of the Heruli, 
who had made himſelf the maſter of Italy; and 
marching againſt the Alemanni, who had com- 
menced hoſtilities in that country, he routed their 
forces, and he obtained a ſignal defeat. 

Soon after his return, he had cauſe to lament 
the futility of conqueſt, and the ſhortneſs of life; 
he died at Tournay, and left behind him the cha- 


racter of a ſenſualiſt without diſcrimination, of 

4 a king deſpiſed by his nobles for his want of 

f principle, and deteſted by his people on account 
of his extortion and extravagance. 

In conſequence of the licentiouſneſs of his 


| intrigues, he had been early in his reign ex- 
pelled the throne, and obliged to forſake his 
country ; but his ſubjects, forgetting his irregu- 
| larities in his abſence, reſtored him to his dig- 
| nity and his power, which, during his exile, had 
been conferred by the Franks upon Ægidius, 
the general of the Roman forces in Gaul. 

It may be neceſſary in this place to obſerve that 
Meroveus and Childeric had never eſtabliſhed 
their reſidence in that country, but only from 
time to time had made- irruptions from Ger- 

many z 
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A. D. many ; but being ſatisfied with plunder, or check. 
d in their depredations, or beaten back by the 
Romans, they returned to the other fide of the 
Rhine, until the enterpriſing Clovis, after having 
paſſed this river at the head of a veteran army, 

firſt laid the foundation of the French Monarchy. 


ECEATIER. 


FROM THE DEATH OF CHILDERIC TO THE 
DEATH OF CLOVIS, 


Clovis, Clodovzus, Ludovicus, or Lewis, ſucceeds Childeric 
—State of Gaul at this period Expedition of Clovis into 
Gaul—Syagrius defeated at Nogens—Roman power in Gaul 
-deſtroyed—Clovis married to Clotildis Battle of Tolbiac— 
Converſion of Clovis from Paganiſm to Chriſtianity— Armo- 

rici unite with the Franks—Battle of Dijon—Gondebald re- 
takes Vienne—Overthrow of the Viſigoths at Vougle—Siege 
of Arles—Defeat of Clovis by Hibba—Peace between Clo- 
vis and Theodoric—Clovis elected Conſul of Rome—The 
dominions of Sigebert, Chararic, Ragnacharius, and Reg- 
nomer, annexed to thoſe of Clovis—The death of Clovis— 
his charaQer. L | 


4. CLovis, upon the death of Childeric his father, 
was but fifteen years of age: his dominions were 
extremely circumſcribed, as his authority only 

extended 
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extended over the ifles of the Batavians, and the A. D. 
ancient dioceſes of Arras and Tournay : and his — 


banners, waving to the wind, and inviting con- 
queſt, were followed by the willing obedience of 
his compatriots, and by the warriors who, al- 
though governed by the independent Kings of 
the Merovingean race, were anxious to ſhare his. 
dangers, as certain to partake his glory. 

At the time of this expedition of Clovis, the 
kingdoms of Gaul were divided between the Ro- 
mans, the Viſigoths, and the Burgundians, The 
Roman territories comprehended, with little ex- 
ception, the different provinces which lie between 
the Rhine, the Loire, and the ſea. The Bur- 
gundians were in quiet poſſeſſion of the countries 
that are ſituated between the Rhone and the 
Soane, and of the ſeveral towns and villages 
which were ſeated on both ſides of theſe rivers, 
and among which were to be particularly remarked 
the cities of Lyons, Vienne, and Geneva. The 
Viſigoths retained all the reſt of the country from 
the Alps to the Pyrencan mountains, which lie to 
the ſouthward of the Loire; and a conſiderable 
part of Spain was likewiſe comprehended in 
their domains. Ragnacharius, and Chararic, were 
likewiſe ſovereigns of the Franks; but their juril- 


diction extended over different tribes, and were 


not only independent of Clovis, hut independent 


of ach other. 822. 0 
Such 
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Such was'the poſition of affairs in that part of 


Europe, when Clovis was joined by the kindred 


and aſſembled tribes of the Franks, who were 


fettled along the borders of the Scheld, the Meuſe, 


the Rhine, and the Moſelle, and who, attracted 


by his ſuperior merit, and anticipating his cou- 


rage and his conduct, had aſſociated themſelves 


with his fame, to be partakers of his fortune. 


He was met by Syagrius, the ſon of Egidius, 


who had eſtabliſhed a free and a reſpectable ſo- 


vereignty, and who was poſſeſſed, at this period 
of time, of Soiſſons, Rheims, Troyes, Beauvais, 


and Amiens, with the title of King; and which 
dignity he poſſibly uſurped during the anarchy 


that prevailed in Gaul. 
The ambition of Clovis had led him to hope 


for the capture of the city of Soiſſons, of which 


his envy to Syagrius-could not bear to ſee him 
poſſeſſed; he therefore invited Ragnacharius, and 


Chararic, to ſecond his enterpriſe; which the for- 


mer readily did ; but which the latter politically 
declined, that he might go over, like the bat in 


the fable, to that party which might prove the 


moſt ſucceſsful. 

Clovis having been, therefore, joined by his 
kinſman, he ſet forward with his army to accom- 
pliſh his projected invaſion ; and being poſted 


in the neighboured of the city, he ſent a defiance ' 


to Syagrius to meet him in the field. The chal. 
lenge 
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tings was accepted, the troops engaged, and vic- A. D. 
tory for ſome time pauſed before ſhe condeſcendedd 
to crown with laurel either party. 

The battle was not equally diſputed ; for the 
ſuperior diſcipline, and the firmneſs and intrepi- 
dity of the Franks, were an overmatch for the 
diſorderly attacks of a promiſcuous multitude ; 
and the Roman chief was defeated and overcome 
at Nogens, about ten miles from Soiffons. 

In conſequence of this victory, the dominions 
of Syagrius fell into the hands of the conqueror ; 
to whom, independently of the places above re- 
cited, the cities of Sens, Provence, and Auxerre, 
intimidated by his ſucceſs, and dreading his re- 
ſentment, willingly opened their gates, and bent 
beneath the power of his arms. 

The unfortunate Syagrius was conſtrained to 
abandon the field, and to fly to the Court of Thou- 
louſe, where he obtained at firſt a willing refuge 
from Alaric the king of the Viſigoths ; but who, 
dreading the diſpleaſure of Clovis, delivered him 
up to his ambaſſadors. He was kept ſome time 
in confinement ; but ſo ſoon as the reduction 
of Soifſons was accompliſhed, he was not only 


bereaved of his throne, but likewiſe furniſhed. 


a melancholy example of the caprice of A 
upon a ſcaffold. 

While he was bufily employed in ſettling es 
government of his newly-acquired dominions, the - 
King of Thuringia, or Tongres, Baſinus by name, 

Vol, I. C fell 


* 
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A. D. fell upon his German territories, and conſtrained 
5 him to repaſs the Rhine. 

He had now been married ſome years to Clo- 
tildis, a woman of exquiſite ſenſe and beauty, 
and the daughter of Childeric, the king of the 
Burgundians ; and as ſhe was a rigid defender of 
the Roman Catholic faith, and was ſingularly 
exemplary in her piety and devotion, we ſhalt 
ſhortly ſee what effect her ſpiritual converfe, 
aſſiſted by the ſweetneſs. of her manners, had 
wrought upon the wavering mind of Clovis, and 
how they contributed at laſt to influence his re- 
ſolves, and to haſten his converſion. Her en- 
deavours to ſhake his religious ſentiments were 
not at firſt attended with. fucceſs ; on the contrary, 
his zeal had been depreſſed by the. fate of his 
children, the eldeſt of whom, Ingomer, was 
taken off by ſickneſs. foon after he was baptized; 
and the dangerous indiſpoſition of his ſecond ſon, 
ſtill added doubt to the unſettled purpoſe of his 
mind. | 

About this time the Alemanni, who poſſeſſed 
a. great part of Switzerland, and who were 
confidered as the moſt warlike of the Ger- 
man nations, had begun to ſpread themſelves, tl 
like a torrent, over the different kingdoms of re 


Gaul; but they more particularly inundated the a 
provinces of Alſace and Lorraine: the diforders, te 


beſides, which they had committed in Cologne, had 

excited the reſentment of Clovis, and made him 

haſten to puniſh their audacity, and to relieye 
* Sigebert, 


9 
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Sigebert, his relation and ally, with whom he A. D. 
effected a junction, ambitious to ſeize every op- 


portunity that might offer, to ſignalize his cou- 
rage, to extend his power, and to inure his men 
to the fatigues, and reconcile thera to the dangers 
of war. 

The armies arrived in fight of each other, upon 
the plains of Tolbiac, about twelve miles from 
Cologne. The battle began with fury, and con- 
tinued on both fides doubtful ; but Sigebert ha- 
ving received a wound in his leg, the Franks gave 
way, and their line was broken; which Clovis no 
ſooner perceived; than he ſeemed to pauſe from 
conflict; and lifting up his eyes with devotion to 
heaven, he emphatically called upon the name of 
Chriſt, at the ſame time promiſing to eſtabliſh 
in him his future religious faith, ſhould their ar- 
mies be crowned with ſucceſs. A new courage 
ſeemed now to nerve his arm, and his heart was 
buoyed up with the hopes of victory. His con- 
duct, as occaſion required, either animated, or 
reſtrained; the ardour of his troops: he reſtored 
by his ſkill, and he inſpired by his example, 


the reſolution of the deſponding hoſt. They 


returned to the charge; and, as if invigorated by 
a ſuperior energy, they fell with reſiſtleſs flaugh- 
ter upon thoſe who ventured to oppoſe them, and 
thus effaced by a dreadful carnage the temporary 
diſgrace in which they had been lately involved. 
C 2 In 


A. D. 
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In this decifive battle the King of the Alemanni 


Yo was cut to pieces, and with him a prodigious 


496. 


number of his nobles and his people; a diſaſter 
which ſo entirely cruſhed their hopes, and ſunk 
them to deſpair, that they ſubmitted at once to a 


power which they could not any longer oppoſe. At 


the requeſt of the King of the Oſtrogoths, who 
had married his ſiſter Albofleda, Clovis withdrew 
from the purſuit of the Alemanni, many of whom 
were afterwards ſettled in the provinces of Rhætia 
and Noricum; and ſome were tranſplanted into 
Italy by Theodoric, where, under his mild go- 
vernment, and foſtered by his amiable manners, 
they lived contented, and without regretting their 
native country, which they were conſtrained to 
abandon. | | 
The vow which he had made in the field, the 
King of the Franks now determined to ratify upon 
the altar; and in the fullneſs of his religious zeal, 
he made his queen acquainted with his ſolemn 
invocation; acknowledging with ſincerity, that 
to this was due, and to this alone, his recent 
victory. | 
Clotildis endeavoured to ſtrengthen, as it may 
be eaſily imagined, his religious fervor, and 
looked forward with impatience to that hour in 
which he was to become orthodox, by a renun- 
ciation of error ; and ſhe, accordingly, diſpatched 
a meſſenger to Remigius, the biſhop of Rheims, 
to acquaint him with the holy purpoſe. The 
venerable 
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venerable Prelate was received with every poſſible 
mark of external reſpect, and with the humble 
appearance of internal devotion; and the royal 
proſelyte being moved by the pathetic exhortations 
of his eloquent inſtructor, renounced the wor- 
ſhip of the gods of his forefathers, to ſubſcribe 
to the tenets, and to conform to the religious 
duties of the church of Rome. This awful ce- 
remony was performed in the ſixteenth year of 
his reign, with unexampled magnificence and 
ſplendor, in the cathedral church of Rheims, 
in which the ſucceeding Kings of France have 
been uniformly anointed and crowned. 

It has been pretended that the paſſion and death 
of the Redeemer of the world had very ſenſibly 
touched the mind of Clovis with pity and concern, 
and that his ſufferings in life, and the pangs he was 
made to endure when he was about to reſign it for 
the ſalvation of mankind, had excited his re- 
ſentment, and cauſed him to break forth, with 
emphatic rage, into the following ejaculation— 
« Had I been preſent with my valiant and obe- 
dient Franks, I would, upon the ſpot, have wenge 
the daring injuries.“ 

Clovis was at this period the only Catholic 
prince in the Roman world. Anaſtaſius the em- 
peror of the Eaſt, Theodoric the king of the 
Oſtrogoths in Italy, Alaric, the king of the Viſi- 
goths, and of the moſt conſiderable part of Spain, 


with the Kings of the Burgundians, and of the 
C 3 | Vandals 


A.D. 
2 
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A. DP. Vandals in Africa, were all profeſſors of the docs 
trine of Arius ; but the other Sovereigns of the 


498. 


Franks, who. were ſettled in Gaul, remained at- 
tached to their old religion of Paganiſm ; and it 
is not to be wondered at, therefore, if Anaſ- 


taſius the Second, the Biſhop of Rome, and ſeveral 
others of the ſame communion, addreſſed let- 


ters to him of congratulation upon this event, 
and with ſincerity and joy_applauded his con- 
verſion. 

The Armorici, who were fettled on the banks 
of the ocean, between the Loire and the Seine, 
and who had ſome time fince renounced the au- 
thority, and ſet at defiance the tyranny of Rome, 
and had formed themſelves into a republic, now 
ſubmitted to the government of the Franks ; and 
as the few Roman troops that now remained, 
perceived that they were, in conſequence of thig 
formidable junction, almoſt ſurrounded on every 
fide by enemies not leſs powerful than numerous; 
and not being willing to ſerve under the Viſi- 
goths and the Burgundians, whom they deteſted 
þecauſe they were Arians, they immediately 
agreed to a capitulation with them, and with the 
Armorici; and making a formal ſurrender of 
the places of which they had poſſeſſed themſelves, 
they ſpontaneouſly entered into their ſervice, and 
became, as it were, one people ; and thus was a 
total end put to the Roman dominions in Gaul, 


Ihe year after this celebrated union had been 


effected. 
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effected, Theodoric, the king of Italy, was deſi- A. — 
rous to recover that part of Gaul now held 3 
the Burgundians; he accordingly invited Clovis, 
whoſe influence he dreaded, but whoſe power he 
was anxious to fecure, to ſecond his ſchemes, and 
thus render ſucceſsful his enterpriſe. | 

They were to fall at the ſame time upon the 
Burgundians; and, if the iſſue ſhould prove ſuc- 
ceſsful to both, the dominions for which they 
contended were to be equally divided between 
them; but, if either party ſhould fail in the pro- 
miſed engagement, that he ſhould be ſubject to a 
pecuniary fine. 

Gondebald, and his brother Godegifiles, held 
an equal empire over the Burgundians ; they were 
poſſeſſed of the province of Marſeilles, and of the 
country that ſtretched acroſs the borders of the 
Rhone, and that were in the neighbourhood of 
the Soane. Theſe Princes, as well as their ſub- 
jects, were determined Arians; but, as an un- 
happy miſunderſtanding ſubſiſted between them, 
the latter concluded a private alliance with 
Clovis, whoſe intrepidity was unimpeached, and 
whoſe armies were diſtinguiſhed for diſcipline 
and courage. 

As perſonal engagements ſeemed in this cele- 
brated reign to be merely mercenary, it is not 
ſurpriſing that juſtice ſhould give way to intereſt, 
and that treachery. ſhould have its price; and 
conforming therefore to this wicked policy, a 

C 4 contract 
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A. D. contract was made, the articles of which were th 
—— to be written in blood. It was intended that EC 
Godegiſiles ſhould get entire poſſeſſion of his Bi 
brother's rights, and that the transfer of the at 
whole power to his perſon ſhould be requited by te 
the payment of an annual tribute to the Franks. k 
When once he had determined upon an enter- tl 
priſe, it was not in the nature of Clovis to delay g 
its accompliſnment; for the activity of his body te 
appeared upon all occaſions to correſpond with te 
the vigour of his mind. He collected his army, tl 
he took the field, and he ruſhed like a whirlwind if 
into the dominions of Gondebald, who, not aware T 
of the perfidious conduct of his brother, diſ- C 
patched a meſſenger -to entreat his aſſiſtance ; E 
which Godegiſiles, to make his iniquity the more t 
apparent, and to convince us that a man initiated 0 
into vice, ſoon becomes hardened againſt virtue, t 
ſuperadded the meanneſs of promiſe - to the in- c 
. famy of deceit. 
The two armies had ſcarcely entered into ac- ] 
tion, when Gondebald had reaſon to diſcover the j 


falſchood in the treaſon, and to find himſelf op- 1 
poſed by an enemy whom he expected with ſuc- 


| cours, as a friend; ſo that, finding himſelf aban- | 

. doned in his hopes, and beſet by enemies whom 

he could not encounter, he was conſtrained to | 

retire from the unequal conteſt, and to leave his | 

competitors maſters of the field. The battle was 
fought in the vicinity of Dijon; and from thence 
the 
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the unſucceſsful and diſpirited Gondebald repair- A. D. 
ed to, and ſhut himſelf up in, the city of Avi 


gnon; in conſequence ofwhich, his brother ſeized 
at once upon his dominions, and cauſed himſelf 
to be proclaimed, at Vienne, the ſucceſſor of his 
kingdom, As for Theodoric, he kept aloof from 
the ſcene of conteſt, and, having paid the fine, 
got poſſeſſion of Marſeilles and of its dependent 
territories. The unfceling Clovis was not con- 
tented with victory, but thirſted for blood; and 
the unfortunate Gondebald would. have fallen a 
ſacrifice to his vengeance, had not Aridius, his 
miniſter, exerted his talents, which were not only 
conciliating, but perſuaſive, in his behalf, and 
pleaded with ſo much rhetoric, that the mind of 
the conqueror ſeemed to open to the reaſonings 
of truth, and he ſuffered his diſcomfited enemy 
to remain unmoleſted in his retreat, in conſi- 
deration of an allowance of a yearly tribute. 

We now find that he who is treacherous 
himſelf, may be likewiſe circumvented ; for no 
ſooner had Clovis returned to his own dominions, 
than Gondebald, with ſecrecy and expedition, 
aſſembled what forces he could collect, and 
marched with all poſſible celerity to the walls 
of Vienne, and having explored his way, with 
a choſen band of followers, through the dan- 
gerous paſſage of an aqueduct, he gained at 
length the centre of the town; and his unex- 
pected appearance had ſuch an effect upon the 

inhabitants, 
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A. D. inhabitants, and upon the garriſon, that their 
fears overcame their prudence, and ſuppoſing 


that the city was in the hands of the aſſailants, 
they were ſtricken with terror and deſpair, and 


betook themſelves, for perſonal ſafety, to the aſy- 


lum of the church; but here the ſacred altars 
were violated, and Godegiſiles was, by his bro- 
ther's command, as was likewiſe a biſhop who 
had fondly hoped. to find a refuge in the facred 
ſanctuary, put to death, The head that wore 
the mitre, might have been ſpared ; but the trea- 
chery of Godegiſiles deſerved its fate! 

An inconſiderable body of Franks, that had 
been attached to his perſon, and were determined 
to ſhare his fortune, had thrown themſelves into 
a tower, with a determination to defend it to the 
laſt extremity; but being at length obliged to 
ſubmit, the victorious Gondebald was contented 
with their ſurrender; and, perhaps admiring 
their fidelity, diſdained to puniſh. They were diſ- 
armed, and were ſent in this condition to Alaric, 
the king of the Viſigoths; but the ſenators, and 
the principal nobility, who had abandoned his 
rights, and who had acquieſced in the uſurpation 
of his brother, he ordered to be cut off by the 
executioner. 

By the death of Godegiſiles, the various pro- 
vinces that that he held became ſubject to the 
power of Gondebald, who thereupon eftabliſhed 
2 new code of laws, in favour of his Roman 

ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, by which they were to be hereafter A. D. 


exempted from the oppreſſions of the Burgun- — 
dians. 

As moſt of the nations of Gaul were now am- 
bitious to live under the government of the 
Franks, it is natural to ſuppoſe that they ad- 
mired the policy of Clovis, or that they dreaded 
the vigour of his arms; and, ſetting aſide his 
ambition, and the cruelties which reſulted from 
uſurpation, it muſt reluctantly be confeſſed that 
he was a wiſe and a ſucceſsful prince, and that 
his head was as fruitful of expedients, as his 
courage was tremendous in the hour of trial; 
Nor can it be denied that his converſion appeared 
to have a conſiderable influence upon his public 
actions, although it could not be perceived that 
it helped in any particular manner to ſoften the 
native obduracy of his mind, It can ſcarcely be 
believed that his zeal was ſincere, if he ſuffered 
political motives to overcome thoſe more ma- 
terial obligations with which the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity ought to have inſpired him; and if 
he forbare to make viſible, by external mode- 
ration, that change which aught to have taken 
place in his heart, 

If the pathetic recital of the miſeries of our 
Saviour had really penetrated into his ſoul, how 
can we reconcile to the benevolent maxims he 
taught, a conduct ſo very repugnant to his life 
and example? or we : ſhall be diſpoſed to ſuſpect 

the 


* 
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A. P. the integrity of his feelings, if, while he was con- 

SY” templating the painful particulars of ſuch a death, 

he could, as will be ſeen in the ſequel, become the 
ſcourge of thouſands. 

He affected indeed to W the truth 

of the Goſpel, and he laid ſome ſtreſs upon his ip 


attention to the dutics of the church : but the be- = 
nevolent doctrines inculcated by the Scriptures, nc 
had but little effe& upon his rude and barbarous tr 
mind; for it appeared that his thoughts were 0 
perpetually employed in the means to aggrandiſe * 
his dominions, and to extend his power; and * 


this, not only without reſerve, and without com- 
punction, but in open violation of juſtice and 80 
honcur, and by the abuſe of every moral and re- 


ligious duty. P 
The thirſt of empire, and the efferveſcence * 
of religious enthuſiaſm, had operated ſo ſtrongly 0 
e 


upon his feelings, that he propoſed to his nobles, 
and urged to his warriors, in the city of Paris, a 1 
project which he had formed againſt the Viſi- h 
goths; and breaking out apparently into a 


| pious frenzy, he thus addreſſed the ſurrounding , 
| people: What! ſhall I ſuffer the Arians to 4 
« poſſeſs the moſt fertile provinces of Gaul? a 
« No! let us call upon the name, and invoke the ; 

* aid.of God! let us march with zeal and confi- \ 


« dence to give them battle; and, after having 
« obliged them to lay down their arms, and 
cc taken 
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taken poſſeſſion of their country, let us annex A, P. 


« for ever their dominions to our own!” 

As the power of the Franks became now re- 
ſpectable, and as the martial character of Clo- 
vis almoſt ſtood without a competitor, they did 
not think it neceſſary to obſerve any longer the 
treaty into which they had entered with Theo- 
doric: but, without dread of oppoſition, and 
foreſeeing the happy conſequences of their ambi- 
tion, they made war, without provocation, and 
without notice, upon Alaric, the king of the Viſi- 
goths. 

This prince, thunderſtruck at the need 
procedure, was no ſooner made acquainted with 
their hoſtile intentions, than he had recourſe to 
the power of Theodoric, and at the ſame time 
entreated his ſuccour. He accordingly put his 
troops in motion, and marched in perſon at their 
head. 

The Viſigoths no ſooner received intelligence 
that the enemy began to appear in the frontiers 
of Poitou, than they immediately poſted them- 
ſelves under the works of Poitiers, the capital 
of the province, and there remained ſome time 
within the entrenchments, awaiting with eager 
\expectation the arrival of the Oſtrogoths: but the 
army, full of reſentment for what they deemed an 
act of cowardice, and confident, not only of their 
courage but their numbers, and ſetting at de- 
fiance the boaſted ſuperiority of the Franks, in 

| diſcipline 
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A D. diſcipline and valour, imprudently obliged the 

wYo" reluctant Alaric to engage before the junction with 
the Oſtrogoths was effected. Clovis contmued 
his march; and coming within ſight of the enemy, 
in the plains of Vougle, about ten miles from 
Poitiers, he gave the Viſigoths a total overthrow, 
The intrepid foul of Alaric deſpiſing the ſug- 
geſtions of fear, and the diſgrace of flight, puſhed 
bravely forward to meet his antagoniſt; and, 
ſcorning to die a common death, he fell con- 
quered indeed, but not diſgraced, by the invin- 
cible arm of his aſſailant. 

This decifive battle was marked by a prodi- 
gious carnage; and thoſe troops which had the 
good fortune to eſcape, were obliged to ſeck 

* refuge in their fortified towns, and in other places 
of ſafety. 

It is reported that Clovis diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by extraordinary acts of valour, and was at one 
time in imminent danger of being captured 
by two of the guards of Alaric, while he was in 
perſonal conflict with that king; but his breaſt, 
plate being proof againſt their lances, as was his 
boſom againſt diſmay, he owed his eſcape not 
leſs to chance than to courage. The conſterna- 
tion into which the Viſigoths were thrown by the 
defeat of their troops, and the deſpondency that 
overcaſt their minds, in conſequence of the death 
of their king, were advantages which the policy 
of his rival knew how to turn to the beſt account; 

he 


— — — 
— 
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he accordingly diſpatched his ſon Thierri, to A. D. 
reduce the Albigeois, together with the diſtrice 


of Rovergne, and Auvergne; while, with the re- 
mainder of the army, he marched to the ſiege of 
Carcaſſonne; but being informed that the King 
of the Oſtrogoths was repairing to the relief of 
the place, he was unwilling to haſard the event 
of a battle, and he conſequently thought it more 
prudent to retire: in his retreat, however, he 
made himſelf maſter of that part of Gaul which 
lies between the Rhone and the ocean, or, in 
other words, of the two provinces of Aquitaine. 
Aſter this expedition he fixed his winter-quar- 
ters in the city of Bourdeaux, in which he depo- 
fited a great portion of the treaſures of Alaric, 


that he had ſeized upon at Thoulouſe, and from 


whence he had given orders to have it removed. 
At the commencement of the ſpring he again 
took the field, and laid ſiege to, and foon poſſeſſed 


himſelf of, the city of Angouleme; and from 


thence the Franks and Burgundians advanced 
to the city of Arles, which it was of the utmoſt 
importance to their affairs to reduce, as, by the 
capture of this place, all communication between 
the province which the Oſtrogoths poſſeſſed in 
Gaul, and that portion of Narbonne which was 


held by the Viſigoths, would be effectually cut 


off. 


and their reſiſtance was long and unremitted. The 
Franks 


The Viſigoths made a firm and intrepid ſtand, 
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A. D. Franks were at length conſtrained to retire; and 
S—— they were conſequently obliged to croſs the river 
in boats, and join the Burgundians, who were at 


preſent their allies, and who were encamped upon 
the oppoſite fide. The ſiege laſted ſome time; 
and the inhabitants ſuffered greatly by ſickneſs 
and famine, and were reduced at laſt to the moſt 


affecting extremities. The Franks were obliged, 


however, to retire before the troops of Theodo- 
ric, which he had ſent to ſuccour the place; 


and their armies, and thoſe of the Burgundians, 
were terribly haraſſed by the Viſigoths in their 


retreat, who made a great ſlaughter of their num- 
bers, and poſſeſſed themſelves of an equal pro- 
portion of captives. 

The King of the Oſtrogoths had long endea- 


voured, but unſucceſsfully, to maintain, as a pre- 


tended mediator, the independency of Gaul ; and 
being influenced by a religion very different in 


its tenets from that of the King of the Franks, he 


had ſpiritual as well as political motives to induce 


him to oppoſe the ambitious deſigns of his rival, 


and to make him anxious to preſerve the re- 


maining poſſeſſions of the Viſigoths uninjured and 


unbroken. 


He declared himſelf the guardian, and he 


avowed himſelf the protector, of his grandſon 
Amalaric, the infant ſon of Alaric ; and to evince 
the ſincerity of his intentions, he ſent, the year 


after his ſucceſs at Arles, his general, Hibba, 


againſt 


lens 
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againſt the armies of Clovis, who gained a me- A. D. 
morable victory over the Franks, and of whom —— 
it is faid that thirty thouſand loſt their lives in * 
the field of battle: thus was the Gallic monarch 
conſtrained to retreat, with a diſgrace propor- 
tionably great,. in compariſon of his former ſuc- 
ceſſes. 

To the tumults of arms we now find ſucceed 
the tranquillity of peace. A treaty was concluded 
between Theodoric and the King of the Franks, 
in which the latter was to keep the poſſeſſion of 
the countries which he had wreſted from the Viſi- 
goths: the power and the influence of that nation 
became conſequently very conſiderably impaired; 
for if we except the city of Narbonne, and a 
few others within the diſtrict of that metropolis, 

they had now, after this diſmemberment, very 
little intereſt in Gaul. 

The Sovereign of the Oſtrogoths, on the con- 
trary, beſides preſerving to himſelf the city of 
Arles, as a depoſit for the expences which he 
had incurred during the war, continued the maſ- 
ter of the province he before poſſeſſed, and which 
was fituated between the Alps, the Mcditerra- 
nean, the Rhone, and the Durance: and he ruled 
over, as guardian to Amalaric, their king, all 
the dominions of the Viſigoths, that had been 
preſerved by the vigour of his arms. 

The terms of agreement being now finally 
- adjuſted, Clovis repaired to Tours, where he re- 
Vor. I. D ceived 
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A. D. ceived a ſolemn embaſſy from the Emperor 
—> Anaſtaſius, with the ſymbols and diſtinctions of 


510. 


the Conſulſhip; a mark of reſpect to which he was 
inclined, from the report of his martial achieve- 


ments, and from the political hope that he would 


form a barrier to oppoſe the power of Theodoric, 
with whom he happened to be at this time at 
variance; for the Oſtrogoths had ſeized upon 
Pannonia, and the Romans were ravaging the 
coaſts of Italy. 

Having received the preſents, and the re- 
ſcript of his election, he entered the church of 
St. Martin, and there received the tunic and the 
veſt, the enſigns of the conſular dignity; and 
from thence he rode to the cathedral, his head 
being encircled by a ſplendid diadem, the air 


reſounding, as the proceſſion paſt, with the joy- 


ful acclamations of Conſul, and Auguſtus. 

By theſe perſonal diſtinctions, however flatter- 
ing they may be to human pride, his authority 
was by no means augmented; but the Romans 
conſidered it as an object of triumph, as they had 


always been diſpoſed to revere, almoſt to idola- 
try, the conſular title; and the Emperor, by theſe © 


marks of cordiality and favour, not only applauded 
his conqueſts, but appeared to crave the future 
ſupport of his arms. 

The character of this ambitious tyrant became 
at this period fully developed; for the ties of con- 
languinity, the precepts of morality, and more 

than 
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than all, the ſacred duties of religion, were not A. P. 


a ſufhcient counterpoiſe to the overwhelming 
ambition that was evidently a natural inſtinct in 
his mind ; and we ſhall record with horror and 
_ indignation, the means he put in practice to render 
ſucceſsful his treachery, and to cement his victo- 
ries by rapine and by blood. 

Clogs, as we have already related, had conſi- 
derably enlarged his dominions by the acquiſi- 
tion of thoſe territories which he had wreſted 
from the Viſigoths: to poſſeſs and to be con- 
tented, was not an axiom of. his politics; but 
to extend by any means, either agreeable or diſ- 
cordant to juſtice, was the principle of his life, 
and the reproach of his reign. 

Poſſeſſing, as he already did, ſo extenſive an 
empire, he was ambitious to be acknowledged 
the ſole ſovereign of thoſe other nations of the 
Franks who were governed by their own princes ; 
and by this acceſſion to eſtabliſh a kingdom ſo 
powerful, that the future convulſions of juſtice 
or ambition would be unable to ſhake. 

During the time that he reſided at Paris, which, 
after his return from Tours, he had eſtabliſhed as 
his place of reſidence, and the capital of his em- 
Pire, he repreſented, by his emiſſaries, to Clodo- 
ric, the ſon of Sigebert, that as his father was 
now depreſſed by the weight of years, and as he 
likewiſe laboured under many natural and bo- 


dily infirmities, he was of courſe unequal to the 
D 2 cares 


A. D. 
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cares of empire, and to the government of his 
people; and that as kingdoms are not to be 
ſupported by the weakneſs of age, it conſequently 
became his duty, who was in the vigour of life, 
to put himſelf at the head of affairs. The un- 
guarded ſon too willingly imbibed the pernicious 
poiſon ; and, deluded by the promiſe of Clovis, 
and depending upon his aſſiſtance, in a weak, or 
an ambitious moment, conſented to be a par- 
ricide, to become a king. The time of repoſe 
was ſeized upon as the moſt favorable to the views 
of the aſſaſſins, and the grey hairs of the vene- 
Table parent, by a mandate not leſs cruel than 
unnatural, were clotted with blood; but as it is 
ſeldom, ſo inquiſitive is juſtice, that acts of ſig- 
nal atrocity eſcape their puniſhment, the guilty 


Clodoric, after having revealed the aſſaſſination, 


was, by the command of the King of the Franks, 
prematurely configned to fate. The villains 
who were ſent upon this bloody errand, deſired 
him to explore one of the cheſts in which the 


treaſure of the late monarch had been depoſited ; 


when coming behind him, as he was ſtooping 
down to examine its contents, a battle-axe wag 
levelled at his head, and daſhed out his brains : 
he thought it prudent, however, to deny his 
knowledge of the crime; and he pretended that 


the father had been taken off by the cruelty of 


the ſon, and that the parricide had fallen a 
victim 
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victim to his guilt, and had been blaſted in the A. D. 
— 


act of perpetration by the viſitation of heaven. 
The ſubjects of Sigebert, whom he had warily 
aſſembled on this occaſion, gave credit to his 
aſſertions; and his harangue appeared to make a 
deep impreſſion upon their minds, when he offered 
himſelf as a ſucceſſor to his dominions; and, 
after a ſhort pauſe, he was ſaluted with the ſhouts 
and approbation of the attending multitude, who 
now looked up to him as their future protector, 
and who ſwore an allegiance to his government, 
and crown. The acceſſion of territory which he 
gained by this unjuſtifiable meaſure, was that 
part of Gaul which extended, on the weſt of 
the Rhine, as far as the River Fuld, and on the 
caſt to the city of Chalons upon the Marne, and 
the metropolis of which was the celebrated Co- 
logne. | 
The poſſeſſion of the dominions of Chararic, 


the king of thoſe Franks whoſe dominions ex 


tended over the country in which were ſitu- 
ated Boulogne, St. Omers, Ghent, and Bruges, 
was another field for the cruel politics of Clovis. 
The refuſal of that prince to join him in his war 
againſt Syagrius, that he might abide the event of 
the battle, and join the ſucceſsful party, was a ſuffi- 
cient crime to call down his diſpleaſure ; and he 
ſeized without provocation upon his perſon, and 
vpon that of his ſon. 
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As the father was, one day, lamenting his cruel 


WY deſtiny, and inveighing againſt the unmerited 


barbarity of Clovis, his rage was kindled by jea- 
louſy; and dreading the poſſibility of their being 
able to revenge their injuries, and, by a recovery 
of their liberty, regain their power, he ordered 
them both to be ſhaved; and this is the firſt in- 
ſtance, in which this ceremony was meant to ope- 
rate as a diſqualification, in perſons thus treated, to 
aſcend the throne. Not contented, however, with 
this mark of degradation, and ſuſpicious of the 
conſequences that might enſue, the aſſaſſin was 
again employed, and without compunction cloſed, 
by blood, the horrid ſcene. The two Princes 
being thus diſpoſed of, he had ſufficient influ- 
ence or power to get himſelf acknowledged the 
ſovereign of their dominions. | 
Ragnacharius, the king of Cambray, was now 
the only prince amongſt the various nations of 
the Franks, of whom he entertained either dread 
or jealouſy ; he determined therefore to remove 
this impediment to his ambition: and having 
tampered with his ſubjects, he invaded with a 
pumerous army his peaceful dominions. 
Ragnacharius was neither idle nor intimidated; 
he collected, in haſte, ſuch troops as he could 
aſſemble, to oppoſe the lawleſs attempts of his 
ambitious rival. He ſent out parties to explore 
the numbers, and to aſcertain the forces of 
his opponent : but theſe were ſeduced from their. 
= fidelity 
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fidelity by the arts of Clovis; for they were in- A. P. 
ſtructed to ſay, that the armies which appeared 
were not his enemies, but his own people who 
were -coming to receive his commands. The 
Prince was deceived ; and before he had time to 
aſſemble his nnmbers, he was attacked, defeated, 
and put to flight. The unhappy fugitive, in en- 
deavouring to make his eſcape, was taken, with his 
brother Richarius, by the treachery of their fol- 
lowers, and were delivered up, with their hands 
tied behind them, to the mercy of the tyrant. 
He upbraided them for appearing before him in 
the condition of common malefactors; and as he 
intimated the race from which they ſprang, he 
obſerved that a thouſand lives could not wear out 
the diſgraceful ſtain. He had ſcarcely uttered 
theſe opprobrious words, when, with his battle- 
axe, he cleft the head of Ragnacharius ; and then 
turning to Richarius, he upbraided him for his 
cowardice in not attempting to defend his rela- 
tion, and in the ſame breath, and with the ſame 
inſtrument, he ſtruck him to the ground, 

This tragedy was- only in want of one more 
victim, to make the cataſtrophe complete. Reg- 
nomer, another brother of the unfortunate ſuf- 
terers, and who was the king of thoſe Franks 
who were ſettled at Mans, was likewiſe doomed 
to ſwell the liſt of his enormities, and his poſſeſ- 
ſions to reward the crimes of this flagitious con- 


quexor. 
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A. D. And yet theſe accumulated acts of atrocity com- 

WY” mitted without provocation, and almoſt without 
any motives of neceſſity, were glanced over by 
the clergy, and atoned for by his benevotence 
to the church, and by the foundation of chapels 
and monaſteries. 

In the laſt year of his reign, he began to 
digeſt, ta reform, and to republiſh, the Salic laws: 
and the promulgation of this ſyſtem of inheri- 
tance, which has continued for ſo many ages, 
and which ſtill operates with full force, in the 
kingdom of France, was ſoon afterwards ſu c- 
ceeded by the demiſe of him who made it pub- 
lic; for the legiſlator died in the forty-fifth year 
of his life, and in the thirtieth year of his reign; 
but the tyrant will live until time itſelf ſhall 
wear away,. and only then ceaſe to record his 
vices. Clovis departed this life at Paris, and 
was buried in the church of the holy Apoſtles 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which was erected by 
Cholidis, who retired after the death of her huſ- 
band into Touraine, and there paſſed the re, 
mainder of her days at the tomb of St. Martin, 
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In delineating this character, much reflection 
will be required, and much impartiality ought to 
be obſerved. The foundation of a great empire 
forms an æra in the hiſtory of man: to enlarge 
by gradual conqueſts, or to acquire by fudden 

victories, 
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victories, cannot fail to mark the hand of the con- A. D. 
queror; but to cement by political prudence, *YY 


and to keep unſhaken an edifice once raiſed, re- 
quires a ſpirit of action, and an energy of thought, 
which few monarchs have ever poſſeſſed. 

In reviewing therefore this celebrated life, we 
ſhall find much, in the pages that pourtray it, to 
ſurpriſe the eye, and much to diſguſt the heart. 
We ſhall ſee what exploits have been achieved 
by courage and conduct, and what barbarities 
have been the conſequences of jealouſy and am- 
bition : we ſhould therefore detach the hero from 
the man, and make a juſt eſtimate of his virtues, 
and his vices. 

We do not find in the French hiſtorians much 
diſplay of thoſe mechanical paſſions to which hu- 
man nature is ſubje&; nor are we any where pre- 
ſented with the convivial manners of the private 
character of Clovis. In his palace we hardly hear 
of his name, to regulate its amuſements, or to 
conduct its urbanity ; we muſt follow him there- 
fore to the camp, the ſcene of his politics, and 
to the field, the theatre of his glory. 

He was gifted by nature with talents to form 
a hero; and by art he acquired ſuch a command 


of reaſon, as to make it not the tyrant, nor the 


ſlave of his paſſions. His conſtitution was ſtrong 
and hardy; and his hand was always ready to 
ſecond with effect the plans he had formed, and 
to conduct them to a rapid and a proſperous iſſue. 

| As 
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A. D. As he knew how to command himſelf, it became an 


eaſy matter for him to teach obedience to others ; 
and although we do not hear much of his favours, 
and of his largeſſes beſtowed upon his ſoldiers, 
yet we do not read of treachery and deſertion. 
Valiant in himſelf; but prudent in his courage, 
he knew how to excite intrepidity without raſh- 
nefs, and to acquire conqueſt, although his foot- 
ſteps were marked with ſlaughter. 

If we reflect upon the variety and extent of his 
enterpriſes, we muſt wonder at his reſources, and 
extol the foreſight that ſupplied them; for in 
operations of magnitude there is more diſplay of 
talents required in the prevention of difficulties, 
than there is of courage in the contempt of dan- 
ger. 

That he could Keep together fo large an army 
by his authority, that he could inſpire them with 
his ambition, and lead them to glory by his ex- 
ample, are facts that we cannot diſpute ; but that 
he ſhould render the conquered provinces ſubſer- 
vient to his power, attached to his perſon, and 
obedient to his diſcipline, are convincing proofs of 
the moderation of his command, and the ſupe- 
riority of his character; for where there is confi- 
dence, there will not be defection. 

As Clovis was the firſt founder of a great Mo- 
narchy, he muſt ever ſtand a prominent feature 
in the page of reflection; and being an active 
figure, and not merely an automaton, he will na- 

turally 
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turally arreſt the eye, and fix the attention. The 
ſurrounding accompaniments muſt likewiſe give 
an intereſt to the repreſentation, as without auxi- 
liaries and dependencies the hero cannot be per- 
fect. | 

To create, to cement, and to leave unſhaken 
the empire that he had formed, was an initance 
of good fortune almoſt peculiar to himſelf; and 
if armies well provided require a ſuperior degree 
of thought and foreſight—if the ſovereign be the 
brilliant centre of his own ſyſtem—if ke vivity, 
without conſuming, the myriads that move around 
him—if, in ſhort, he be a monarch, who with 
judginent wills, and whom his ſubjects withalacrity 
obey—if ſuch talents, and ſuch confidence, com- 
bine, what can ſhake an union thus cemented ?- 

If to fly from victory to victory, and to con- 
quer ſuperior armies without the wanton effuſion 
of his ſubjects blood, beſpeak the General, where 
will this name apply with more real energy than 
it will to Clovis? If conduct lead to courage, 
and courage be the harbinger of conqueſt, to 
whom can this axiom be more glorioutly applied 
than it will be to Clovis ? But if public proſpe- 
rity ſhall be contaminated by private treachery, 
ambition pave the way to domeſtic enormities, 
and jealouſy ſtimulate to kindred murder, who 


A.D. 
— 


will not ſhudder to think that ſuch crimes are 


to be attributed to Clovis? 
The 
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A.D. The French hiſtorians, although partial to his 
SYo weaknefles, arc yet ſufficiently juſt to acknow- 
| ledge his vices. That he was enterpriſing with- 
out principle, and cruel without repentance, we 
are led from facts to believe ; but that the Clergy 
abſolved his crimes in conſideration of his gene- 
roſity to communities, and his ſpiritual founda- 
= tion of churches and monaſteries, is what a re- 
ſpect to the order will encourage us to doubt. 
| The miniſters of peace can never be the friends 
of warfare, nor conſider him great, who has ac- 
quired this title by treachery and rapine. 
That he was faithful to his wite Clotildis, if a 
fact, was certainly a merit in an age of demi- 
barbariſm, and among a people who were habitu- 
ated to the allurements of plunder; but then the 
common vices of his nature were in other reſpects 
ſo very atrocious, that the merit of his chaſtity 
appears to be obſcured by the multiplicity of 
his crimes. | 
The life, the reign, and the death of Clovis, 
exhibit a very large, but not a pleaſing field of 
ſpeculation, They are highly intereſting to the 
nation which he founded, as from him the French 
Monarchy derived their firſt ſparks of conſe- 
quence, and from his example and conſtitutions, 
the rays that brightened up their future glory. 
The converſion of the Gallic Monarch having 
had a conſiderable influence upon his life and 
reign, will naturally excite reflections in the mind, 
but | 
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but not ſuch as might be expected from one who A. D. 
had renounced what he thought a defective reli. 
gion, for the ſpiritual tenets of another which he 
confidered perfect. 
We are apprehenſive that converſion 1s more 
frequently made a cloak to hide the intereſted 
purſuits of life, than a real proof of ſincerity of 
heart; and that it more often proceeds from 
advantages that are to be expected, than from a 
conviction of errors that are to be eſchewed. We 
do not find that the morals of Clovis were im- 
proved by his renunciation of Paganiſm, or that 
the pathetic trials of meekneſs and forgiveneſs 
ſo tenderly recorded in the hiſtory of our Saviour, 
had ſubdued his reſentments, or helped to ſoften 
the natural barbarity of his heart. We ſhould be 
apt to doubt his reverence for the Chriſtian faith, 
and to diſcredit the moral changes that this per- 
ſuaſion might have wrought in his ſentiments and 
actions, when we review his conduct, towards the 
Merovingean Princes, particularly towards Chara- 
ric, who was the immediate cauſe of his victory 
upon the plains of Tolbiac, whom he cut off with- 
out injuries to aggravate reſentment, without 
oppoſition to ſanction policy, and without per- 
ſonal hatred or domeſtic fear. If it only related 
to government, it was an injuſtifiable as a cruel 
atrocity; if from the efferveſcence of religious 
zeal, and to ſhew himſelf a warm and an active 
proſelyte, he ſeems to have taken up a religion, 
bur 
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A. D. but to have overlooked its tenets, and to have run 
directly counter to the doctrine it inculcates. 


His wiſh to extirpate Arianiſm by the 
ſword, and to annex the dominions of thoſe un- 
fortunate people who were educated in that per- 
ſuaſion, favours more of the political tyrant, than 
of the honeſt man. That he was a great king, 
according to the perverted acceptation of the 
word, his heroic deeds will ſufficiently evince ; 
and that his ambition was confirmed by ſucceſs, 
his empire, as ſituaed at his death, will be an 
ample witneſs :—but that he was a good and a juſt 
ſovereign, and from principle, abſtracted from 
intereſt, was the father of his people, we have 
reaſon to doubt; for it is not to be ſuppoſed that 


records ſo advantageous to his private character 


would be paſſed over without a comment, when 
his public life has been ſo much the pride and 
labour of the hiſtorian. 

His invaſion of the territories of the Burgun- 
dians exhibit this aſpiring man in a different 
point of view, and had ſome ſhew of reaſon, as the 
father of his wife Clotildis had been murdered by 
the command of Gondebald : but his thirſt of 
power too often excited him to the conqueſt of 
other kingdoms ; and although an unprincipled 
aggreſſor, he ſucceeded either by good fortune or 
good conduct in the completion of his moſt ad- 


venturous enterpriſes. 
In 
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In the battle that he gained between Lan- A. D. 
gres and Dijon, he was much _ indebted to the 
treachery of Godegiſiles, and much to his own 
courage and example, and to the irreſiſtible bra- 
very of his troops; and it may be generally al- 
lowed that he not often ſuſtained a great ſlaughter 
of his own people, in the different actions in 
which he came off victorious. 

His ſeizure of the kingdom of the Viſigoths 
was another proof of his lawleſs outrage upon the 

rights of others; but this conqueſt might not 
have been ſo eaſily achieved, had not the tender 
years of Alaric left open to him the field of en- 
terpriſe, and the proſpect of glory. 

Theodoric, the king of the Oſtrogoths, may be 
conſidered as his moſt formidable rival; and his 
defeat at the ſiege of Arles in Provence, and 
the ſubſequent victory gained over him by Hibba, 
to be the only military failures that he experienced, 
during a long and a proſperous reign. 

To ſum up the moral and the military life of 
Clovis, it may be only neceſſary to ſay, that he 
was the aggreſſor in almoſt all his invaſions, and 
that he ſtained with cruelty what he had acquired 
by injuſtice. The conqueſts he made, he retained ; 
and his ſubjects were attached to his perſon, and 
ſubmiſiive to his government. - His reign was a 
rapid courſe of proſperity, and his life was a ſcene 
of conſtant action, uninterrupted by treachery or 
rebellion, and unmarked by any public or private 

calamity. 


A. D. calamity. As a hero, he claims our regard; but 


— 
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as a man, our exec ration. 


| 
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The Franks, before their irruption into Gaul, 
were divided into clans, or tribes, which were 
independently governed by different princes, and 
which had their peculiar code of laws, their na- 
tional manners, and local diſtinctions. . Clovis 
reigned over thoſe which were called the Salians, 
and from whom thoſe laws, ſo ſtrictly interwoven 
into the texture of the government, and the legal 
inheritance of their kings, were firſt derived. They 
obtained their appellation from the river Sale, 
of which there are three in France of the ſame 
name: the firſt falls into the Meine, the ſecond 


into the Elbe ; but that which now takes the 


name of the Iſſel, is ſuppoſed to be the real one, 

upon the borders of which theſe nations dwelt. 
It is pretended on one hand that the Salic law 
was made by Philip the Long, in the year 1316, 
as an expedient by which the daughters of Lewis 
Hutin might be excluded from the inheritance of 
the crown; it is contended by others, that Phara- 
mond was the firſt by whom 1t was enacted: but 
it appears by decided authority, that, if Clovis 
was not the real' author of it, he reviſed at 
leaſt, and left it to poſterity in its preſent ſtate. 
; The 
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The whole of the Salic laws, we mean to ſay, A. P. 


were collected by Clovis. The particular clauſe 


above related, by which the female is excluded 
from inheritance, has ever been the ſame :- it inti- 
mates expreſsly, © that no part of the Salic lands 
ſhall be inherited by women; for, as they had been 
originally acquired by males, they alone ſhall poſ- 
ſeſs what their vigour and courage had achieved.” 
From hence the, idea has been taken that women 
are - incapacitated to ſucceed to the crown of 
France, But the Salic laws, properly ſpeaking, 
were the entire code of the Salians. Every diſ- 
tinct tribe of the Franks had its local laws, which, 
although nearly alike, differed in ſome particular 
inſtances ; as did thoſe of the Alemanni and Ba- 
varians, who were permitted, when ſubjugated by 
Clovis, to retain their own peculiar inſtitutions and 
domeſtic cuſtoms. Theſe laws were drawn up in 
the Latin tongue; which plainly proves that they 
were not collected, and committed to writing, 
until the Franks had relinquiſhed their original 
ſeats. They contain a great variety of articles; 
are very minute, and ſimple ; and are well calcu- 
lated to preſerve order and domeſtic peace, Chil- 
debert and Clotaire reviſed them after Clovis ; but 
Dagobert publiſhed them in their moſt perfect 
ſtate. 

The Ripuarian Franks were ſeated upon the - 
banks of the Rhine, the Moſelle, and the Roer, 
I; Vol. I, E which 
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A. D. which runs through Weſtphalia; and hence, from 


in a ſtate of the moſt rude ſociety, ſubſiſting 
entirely by the products of the chaſe, upon milk, 
cheeſe, fruits, and the paſturage of their cattle, 
of which almoſt all of the German tribes had 
= conſiderable herds. Their civil government was 
i extremely limited : in times of peace they had 
not any fixed magiſtrate ; but the chief men of 
every diſtrict diſpenſed juſtice by their perſonal 

authority, and accom modated differences by the 
influence 


| ia, or a bank, they acquired the name of Ripu- 1 
| arii, Having joined themſelves, under Clovis, 8 
to the Salians, they were permitted to retain their 

own cuſtoms; and Theodoric, the king of Auſ- * 
traſia, ordered them to be reduced into writing. 0 
Their laws were compiled, reviſed, and corrected fr 
by Dagobert ; and, in many inſtances, differed 4 
from thoſe of the Salians ; and, in ſome parts, 9 
the latter are cleared up by the former. What * 
relates to the allodial lands 1 is conformable to buth o 
nations. 0 

| Of the general habits and local cuſtoms of theſe - 
| people before they left Germany, very little in- ' 
| formation can be with certainty gathered from 1 
1 any but the Roman writers. They very much 
| | reſembled the ancient Gauls, in their morals ; 
| and mode of worſhip. They were more ſimple h 
| than their neighbours, more warlike, although 
| not ſo much given to induſtry. They were | 
( 
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influence of their own mediations. Diſputes of A. D. 


conſequence were left to be determined by che 
community at large. 

When they thought proper to appoint magiſ- 
trates, they had not any power either to impri- 
ſon, or to inflict a corporal puniſhment upon a 
freeman ; therefore every perſon was, in ſome 
meaſure, obliged to revenge his own wrongs : but, 
although their enmities were hereditary, they were 
not laſting ; and a fine of cattle, was a compenſa- 
tion even for murder; a part of which devolved 
to the king or ſtate, and the other portion to the 
perſon injured. Not but many tribes differed as 
they were near to, or further removed from, the 
Roman provinces. They had not any cities ; 
and ſo far did they carry their ſpirit of indepen- 
dency, that in their villages they would nor have 
their cottages contiguous ; as they obſerved, that 
the moſt ferocious animals of the deſert, inſenfi- 
bly loſe their fierceneſs when confined. Too in- 
dolent, or too warlike, to turn their hands to agri- 
culture, they left their rural economy entirely 
to their women and ſerfs, or bondſmen, the for- 
mer of whom they held in ſo much reſpect, that 


their advice was frequently demanded in affairs 


of national importance ; and thoſe who required 
hoſtages of an enemy, were better pleaſed to have 
females of conſequence than males. 

Their young People, modeſt and reſerved, were 


not contracted in marriage until they had attained 


E 2 their 
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A. D. their twentieth year; and were almoſt the only 
"> Barbarians who were contented with one wife, 


notwithſtanding the Merovingian Kings, either 
from policy or a diſdain of controul, had com- 
monly two or three. Some countries allowed not 
of a ſecond matrimonial contract; giving, as a 
reaſon, that one body ſhould have but one ſoul, 
The women did not carry any marriage portion; 
but the huſband was obliged to ſettle one upon his 
wife, which was correſponding to the rank of 
the donor. Adultery entailed infamy ; and the 


diſhonoured had a right to puniſh the infidelities 


of the delinquents. A want of innocence was 
followed by a want of protection; for ſhe who 
had loſt her virtue, found not pity, but diſgrace. 
The objects of corruption were baniſhed from 
their ſocieties ; and character was not ſold, as 
there was neither temptation nor neceſſity to in- 
_ duce the purchaſe. Voluptuous entertainments, 
that unnerve the body, and inflame the mind; 
ſeductive muſic, that ſpeaks to the paſſions, with- 
out finding a way to the heart; and effeminate 
poetry, that chimes upon the ear, while it inſults 
the judgment ; glittering gems, unmeaning ſtate, 
and all its train of luxury and expence; were 
driven from the gloomy, foreſts of the Barbarians, 
to take up their reſidence | in enn and enlight- 
ened Kingdoms. 

From marriage, the imple — of which 
was Chaſtity, there aroſe an athletic and healthy 


race; 
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race; and the glory of the parent conſiſted in A. D. 
their number and their ſtrength. So ſoon as 
they were born, they were plunged into the run- 
ning ſtream; and were inſtructed, according to 
their rude ideas of education, with care and ten- 
derneſs; and, contrary to the unnatural practice 
of modiſh life, the mothers took delight in that 
moſt amiable of all duties, in that of - nurſing 
thoſe- whom nature had corifided to their boſom, 
to recompenſe the danger of having brought them 
forth. As their hopes were centered in their off 
ſpring, they did not wiſh that one look of tender- 
neſs ſhould be waſted upon a foſter-mother, which 
they had a right to claim; and as the attention 
of the child was not alienated by negle& or ab- 
ſence, their affection increaſed with their years, 
and their duty was their pride. In their progreſs 
to manhood, they were accuſtomed to exerciſes | 
of danger, and the preparations of war, and were 

. ſoon taught the uſe and conſequence of arms. 
Their military accoutrements were not more 
ſumptuous than their apparel. Their horſes were 

neither beautiful, nor ſwift; and riding was not 
conſidered as an amuſement, but a neceſſity :— 
they had neither ſaddle nor ſtirrups, but. uſed the 
bridle with ſtrength and dexterity. 

Their funerals were obſerved without pomp or 
ceremony. Thelife of a good man is a ſufficient 
memorial; and that of a bad one cannot be too 

ſoon forgotten. An eſchutcheon is often the re- 

E 3 membrancer 
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A. D. membrancer of folly, and the record of guilt. The Wt 
bodies of the nobility were burnt ; the lower or- "= 


ders of the people were interred, and a verdant * 
turf ſupplied their epitaph. m 
In their religion, they neither erected ws * 

to their gods, nor repreſented them under the de- 
grading figures of humanity : the Majeſty of fi 
Heaven cannot be confined within walls, nor its 0 
immortal eſſence be typified by the repreſenta- tt 
tion of matter. The Romans, at laſt, taught OO 
them idolatry; and this ſpecies of - worſhip . tl 


eftranged them, in ſome meaſure, from nature. 
In the gloomy magnificence of their foreſts, and 
in the filent ſolemnity of their ſhades, their ideas 
were impreſſed with religious horror; and the en- 
thuſiaſm of their minds depicted upon their fancy 
the preſence of a god, whom they imagined was 
to be only appeaſed by the ſacrifice of human 
blood. Their places of worſhip were ſacred; and 
if any perſon entered into thoſe myſterious abodes, 
they allowed themſelves to be bound, acknow- 
ledging thus their entire ſubmiſſion to the Deity. | 
Their priefts, inveſted with a tunic of the fineſt ! 
ſtuff, aſſembled the people at the full moon; a | 
period which they deemed the moſt auſpicious. | 
Given to augury, they preferred thoſe omens | 
which were derived from the inſpection of white 
horſes, carefully paſtured in their foreſts, and 
never profaned by labour, nor the chaſe : har- 
_ to the ſacred car, their neighing, their 
manner 
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manner of drawing, and the route they preferred, A. D. 
were the tokens by which their predictions were 


underſtood; and they never engaged in battle, 

without having firſt conſulted their auſpices. 
The power of their chiefs or kings rather con- 
ſiſted in the privilege of adviſing, than in the right 
of enforcing command; and the contributions of 
their ſubjects, made either in grain or in cattle, 
were voluntary, as was their military ſervice. To 
their general aſſemblies they repaired ſingly, and 
always armed: ſuch as approved of an expedi- 
tion, made known their aſſent by ſtanding up; 
but infamous was the man who afterwards aban- 
doned his chief. There was no precedence ex- 
cept in the prieſthood. Every one was heard ac- 
cording to his age, his martial exploits, and his 
acknowledged eloquence. Their harangues were 
perſuaſive, not commanding : the ſhock of arms 
was a ſignal of approbation; and a ſullen mur- 

mur, that of diffent. | 
The uſe of letters, or the mediation of ſenſe 
through the impreſſion of characters, was totally 
unknown amongſt this people; hence no annals 
were preſerved. of the paſt : but verſes, ſuch as in 
other rude ſtates had been treaſured up by me- 
mory, were the only records of former deeds. 
Sons ſucceeded their fathers without teſtamentary 
confirmation; and males ſucceeded males, accord- 
ing to the degrees of proximity. It may be natu- 
rally ſuppoſed, that commerce, among a people 
5 E 4 9 ſo 
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A. D. ſo ſimple, had not attained to any conſequence. 
Yo Thoſe who reſided near the ſea had ſmall veſſels, 


made with leather ſewed together, or with oziers 
covered with the ſame materials, with which they 
were uſed to navigate that tempeſtuous element. 
In converſation they were rather taciturn than 
talkative, yet vain, arrogant, and quarrelſome; idle 
in all things, to a proverb, excepting in war; this 
was their common exerciſe, and in this was placed 
their firſt delight. Strange contradiction of _ 
lence and of activity! 

When drawn up in the field of battle, choke 
moſt common arrangement was a ſelection from 
the whole army, of two or three companies, each 
conſiſting of a hundred young men, who were 
placed in the front of the battalions, to encounter 
the firſt ſhock of danger; and in the rear were diſ- 
poſed their waggons and their baggage. The 
women kept as near as poſſible to their huſbands, 
inſpired their valour, and encouraged their per- 
ſeverance. In time of action they carried them 


refreſhment, reproached the fugitives, and drove 


them back to the charge, by their exhortations or 
remonſtrances, and oftentimes ſhared the dangers 
of the combat. 

Animated by the ſound of the trumpet, they 
encouraged each other to noble daring, by re- 
citing the praiſes of their heroes, or the martial 
deeds of their ancient worthies. By the claſhing 
of their arnis, and the confuſed thunder of their 
helmets, 
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helmets, they prepared themſelves for the conflict A. D. 
of arms. The attack was begun with impetuofity / 
and vigour ; and they ſometimes gave way, to 
return with additional fury to the charge. The 

loſs of a ſhield was the loſs of honour. Cut off 
from ſociety, the unfortunate perſon could no 
longer aſſiſt at ſacrifices, nor join in the aſſemblies 

of the people; and ſo ſeriouſly were they affected 

by it, that death was preferable to the diſgrace. 

Courage, and an enthuſiaſtic love of liberty, ap- 
peared to be a native inſtinct in the breaſt of the 
Franks. They were ſimple in their manners, 
ſincere in their attachments, hoſpitable to exam- 
ple, but drunkards to a fault. Although mild 
towards the humble, and compaſſionate to the 
ſupplications of the unfortunate ; to their enemies 
they were cruel, vindictive, and implacable; juſt 
and faithful to each other; yet treachery marks 
their character abroad. Their right was the law of 
arms; and poſſeſſion was their only title to their 
uſurpations. They conquered countries, not to 4 
fertilize the ſoil, but to make it barren. Sur- 
rounded by deſerts and ſolitude, they rather choſe 
to live in want themſelves, than that their ene 
mies ſhould be tempted to invade their territo- 
ries, on account of the cultivation of their 
fields. No people were ever known to-defend 
themſelves better againſt the overwhelming am- 
bition of the Romans. In their humble ſet- 
tlements, and in the depths of their foreſts, they 

| vindicated 
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A. D. vindicated the rights of man, and ſharpened 
SYS their ſpears in defence of that freedom to which 


they were born; and which, for the ſpace of five 
hundred years, amidſt conqueſt and defeat, they i in 
ſome meaſure preſerved in its native vigour. De- 


termined to be free, luxury, with all its train of 


dangerous voluptuouſneſs, unmeaning flattery, and 
inſolent deceit, could not penetrate their breaſts. 
How mortifying is it then to human pride, to for- 
ſake the marble palace and the flowery ſhade, to 
behold virtue undiſguiſed in the gloomy wood, 
and in the chill moraſs ! | 

They had neither honours nor perſonal diſtinc- 
tions, —thoſe names that take up ſound, to leave 
out ſenſe : equal in ſituation and in duty, their 
origin being common to all, inſpired them with 


humility ; and envy was a term not known in ap- 


plication, nor felt in its conſequences. Courage 
ſupplied the place of nobility ; and virtue was, in 
their eyes, more valuable than crowns. If they 
were not aſſiduous in cultivating the land, they 
were not tempted to look below the ſurface for 
that which is the ſource of indolence, rapacity, 
and murder : deſpiſing therefore the medium by 
which other nations had been brought into 
ſlavery, they knew how to value and preſerve 
their independency. 

Such were the Franks in their original ſtate, 
as deſcribed by thoſe who were well acquainted 
with their manners, their cuſtoms, and their coun- 
try 5 
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try ; and i it is melancholy to think, that in all thoſe A. D. 


regions which they once inhabited, not a fingle © 
trace of thoſe ancient virtues is now to be found. 
Their gloomy and impenetrable foreſts may be 
divided into fields that glow with cultivation; the 
landſcape may indeed ſmile, but the peaſant ia 
oppreſſed ; and while luxury and wealth know ho 
bounds to their enjoyments, the hand of labour 
that · ſupplies their delicious ſuperfluity, may yet 
wither for want ; and ſuch. is the difference that 
rank has made between the unenjoyed abun. 
dance of the rich, and the pinching miſery of the 


poor! 
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\. CHAPTER III. 


FROM THE DEATH OF CLOVIS TO THE DEATH. 
or CLOTAIRE. 


childbere, Clodomir, Clotaire, and Thierri, inberit the do- 

- minions of Clovis—The Danes repulſed by the Franks— 

War in Burgundy againſt Sigiſmund and Godemar—Sigiſ- 

mund taken and put to death by Clodomir—Death of Clodo- 

mir Conqueſt of Thuringia—Amalaric defeated by Chil- 
debert Reduction of Autun and Vienne Theodobalde and 
Gunthaire aſſaſſinated by Clotaire Eſcape of Clodoalde to 
a monaſtery Expedition againſt the Viſigoths - Conqueſt of 
Burgundy Death of Thierri—Succeeded by Theodgbert— 
Duplicity of the Franks to the Romans and Oſtrogoths— Italy 
ravaged by Theodobert—His death—Theodobalde ſucceeds 
his father—Death of Theodobalde—Clotaire acknowledged 
king of Auſtraſia—Revolt of the Saxons—Death of Childebert 
— Clotaire ſole monarch—Rebellion of Chramnes—Death 
and character of Clotaire. 


N that period which compriſes an interval 
between the death of Clovis, and the com- 
mencement of the reign of Pepin, we ſhall meet 
with but little to ſatisfy curioſity, or to gratify 
political thinking. The conſtant enumeration 
of diſcord and treaſon, of power wreſted from the 
weak, and treachery and aſſaſſination made ſub- 
ſervient to the vices of the ſtrong, are almoſt the 
only events that will be found in this diſguſting 
part of the French hiſtory ; but as it will be ne. 
ceſſary, for the better knowledge of what may en- 
fue, that we ſhould proceed along the ſtrait road 
of 


— 
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— 


of inquiry, we ſhall therefore traverſe the difficul- A. D). 


ties of the paths before us, and, without fatiguing 
the reader with the horrors of the journey, endea- 
vour to clear his way for the obſervation of more 
tranquil ſcenes, and the enjoy ment of more cloud- 
leſs proſpects. E. | 
The four ſons of Clovis inherited his ex- 
tenſive dominions, which were divided amongſt 


them in the following manner: To Clodomir 


was aſſigned the kingdom of Orleans; to Childe- 


bert, that of Paris; and to Clotaire, that of Soiſſons. 


Theſe three were the ſons of Clotildis. Thierri, 
or Theodoric, was a natural ſon of Clovis, and 
was born prior to his marriage with Clotildis. To 
bim vas bequeathed the moſt conſiderable ſhare 
of his father's poſſeſſions. He was nominated 
king of Auſtraſia, or of Eaſtern France, in the 


life-time of Clovis; a country ſituated between 
the Rhine and the Meuſe, and the capital of 


which was Metz in Lorraine, He poſſeſſed 
likewiſe, under the ſame bequeſt, many other 
fruitful provinces in France, as alſo all thoſe ter- 
ritories that belonged to the Franks in Germany, 
which were fituated on the eaſtern fide of the 
Rhine. In the reign of theſe princes, the appella- 

tion of Gaul was changed for that of France. 
After the death of Clovis, the various domi- 
nions pf the Franks were preſerved, in tranquil- 
lity, during the ſpace of ſeven years, by the pru- 
dent adminiſtration of Clotildis ; when Chochi- 
liac, 
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A. D. liac; the king of Denmark, arrived with a nume- 
—— rous fleet at the mouth of the Meuſe ; and having 


518. 


diſembarked his deſultory and rapacious troops, 
laid waſte the country with fire and with ſword; 
and an action having taken place, in which Theo- 
dobert the ſon of Thierri diſcovered very ſignal 
inſtances of conduct and valour, the enemy were 


defeated on ſhore; and the naval force which had 


been provided at ſea, was equally triumphant 
upon that element. The King of the Danes was 
killed ; the priſoners which had been captured 
were ſurrendered; and the diſcomfited army was 
obliged to retire with precipitation and diſmay. 
Upon the death of Gondebald, the king of the 


Burgundians, who had murdered Chilperic, the 


father of Clotildis, his ſons, Sigiſmund and Gode- 
mar, had ſucceeded to his dominions. The widow 
of Clovis entertained a deep reſentment againſt the 
family of the aſſaſſin, and inſtigated her ſons, who 
had now attained the age of manhood, to avenge 
his death upon the heirs of the late king. 
Sigiſmund had early in life polluted his hands 
with the blood of a fon, whom he had by a 
daughter of Theodoric the Great : this circum- 
ſtance, although at a period of hiſtory when mur- 
ders were frequent, had ſo conſiderably weakened 
the affections of his ſubjects, that he was not in a 
ſituation either to oppoſe the armies, or contend 
with the diſcipline of the troops of the ſons of 


Clovis. The conteſt was unequal : his forces were 


defeated, 


" 


. 
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defeated, and he was taken and delivered up; with A. D. 


his queen and his two ſons, into the hands of Clo- 
domir ; who, as if the human mind, in the pur- 
ſuit of novelty, was delighted to find a variety in 
puniſhment, ordered them to be buried alive in a 
deep well; and they thus underwent the ſame tor- 
ture that Chilperic had received from his brother 
'Gondebald. Godemar for a while endeavoured to 
maintain the war; but, in a ſecond battle that took 
place, his forces were entirely routed by the ſupe- 
rior fortune of Clodomir : the victory was, how- 
ever, by thoſe unexpected events which a man 
can neither foreſee nor evitate, of fatal conſe- 
quence to the temporary victor, who having been 
imprudently eager in the purſuit of his enemies, 
was ſurrounded and ſlain. 

Hermanfroy, the king of Thuringia, having 
excited the reſentment of the ſovereign of Metz, 
the latter intreated, and obtained the aſſiſtance 
of Clotaire. The two princes poured at once 
into his dominions with a numerous force: in 
a deciſive engagement, Hermanfroy was defeated ; 
and being ſoon after ſlain by the treachery of 
Thierri, his extenſive dominions were annexed 
to the kingdom of Auſtraſia. 

While the brothers were thus engaged, Chil- 
debert was in arms againſt Amalaric, the king 
of the Viſigoths. He had married Clotildis, and 
endeavoured to conſtrain her to renounce the Ca- 
tholic, for the Arian faith. Ambition can, at all 

times, 
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A. D. times, find an excuſe to juſtify oppreſſion; and 


yn ; 


532. 


it is much to be lamented that it ſhould ſo 
often ſhelter itſelf under the cloak of religion. 
To revenge, therefore, the cauſe of his ſiſter, he 
repaired, in haſte, to Septimania, or that part of 
Gaul which was held by the Viſigoths. While 
he was intent upon this enterprize, a report pre- 
vailed, that Thierri the king of Auſtraſia had been 
ſlain: upon this intelligence, he turned his arms 
to Auvergne, a part of his brother's dominions, 
and got poſſeſſion of the capital ; but the rumour 
being ſpeedily contradicted, he proſecuted, with 
rage and diſappointment, his firſt intention. Pro- 
ſperity paved the way for uſurpation : Amalaric 
was defeated ; Narbonne fell into the hands of 
the victor, with a conſiderable booty; and the 
Gothic monarch himſelf became ſoon after a vic- 
tim to domeſtic treachery. From this ſucceſs he 


returned, laden with ſpoil, to the city of Paris; 


where, uniting his forces to thoſe of Clotaire, 
they continued the Burgundian war, equally ſuc- 
ceſsful in that quarter. Autun was reduced, and 
Vienne ſurrendered, after having made a vigorous 


oppoſition to the power of their arms. 


Clotildis, the widow of Clovis, became now 
earneſt in her ſupplication to Childebert to do 


juſtice to the ſons of Clodomir. Moved appa- 
rently by the natural zeal of her importunities, 


he confulted the King of Soiſſons. Theſe princes 


formed their treacherous plans, and defired that 


the 
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the children might be committed to their care. A P. 


The expectation of ſeeing them ſeated upon the 
throne, conſoled the queen for her temporary loſs; 
but her confidence was exchanged for en. 
when Arcadius, who betrayed the city of Auvergne 
into the hands of Childebert, preſented to her 
choice a pair of ſciſſars or a ſword. Aſtoniſhed 
at a meſſage of ſo much inſolence and horror, her 
reſentment overcame her caution; and ſhe inad- 
vertently replied, that ſhe would rather behold 
them dead than ſee them monks. Upon re- 
ceiving this determined anſwer, the inhuman 
Clotaire ſtruck Theodobalde, who was then about 
ten years old, with a dagger to the heart. Gun- 
thaire, who had attained little more than half that 
age, embraced, with innocent tears and moving 
pity, the knees of Childebert : affected by the 
timid ſupplications of the infant ſufferer, he in- 
treated his brother to ſpare him ; but the brutal. 
aſſaſſin indignantly exclaimed, „It was by thy in- 
ſtigation I entered upon this ſcene of blood ; give, 
therefore, way to the vengeance of my arm, or 
thou ſhalt become a victim to its fury. He re- 
tired, and the remorſeleſs villain levelled the ſtroke 
of death. 

While this tragedy was acting, the attendants * 
this latter prince had conveyed away the perſon of 
Clotoalde ; which ſo much excited the reſentment 
of the King of Soiſſons, who, the more was ſhed, the 
more he thirſted for blood, that he immediately 

F ordered 
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A. P. ordered the tutors and domeſtics of his unfortu- 
nate nephews to be put to death. The youth how- 


ever eſcaped, and became a monk : the ſanctity 
-of his life and manners, has left his name to the 
celebrated village of St. Cloud, one of the moit 
beautiful retreats in the vicinity of Paris. 


Thierri, not concerned in the intention or per- 


petration of theſe enormities, was induced to over- 
look them, in conſequence of a participation of 
the kingdoms of the deceaſed. He was recon- 
ciled to the executioner, that he might become an 
uſurper; and, entering into an alliance with Clo- 
taire, formed a plan to deprive the Oftrogoths 
and the Viſigoths of what they till 9 in 
Gaul. 

We may now entertain ſome idea of theſe 
bloody annals; and may obſerve, how painful 
muſt be the taſk of recording atrocities ſo de- 
grading to human nature, and which ſet the thirſt 
of empire in ſo diſguſting a point of view. If 
crowns be fo often obtained by treachery and 
bloodſhed, and he is dignified with the appellation 
of great, who ts ſucceſsful in villainy ; what'term 
ſhalt be then applied to thoſe kings, who, con- 
tented with a life of juſtice and humanity, with 
hot to extend their dominions by an intringe- 
ment of the rights of others, ſatisfied with the 


triumph of reigning in'the confidence and affec- 
tion of their FOI ? 


In 
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In order to pave the way to the accompliſh= 
ment of their ambitious deſigns, Gunthier, the 
ſon of Clotaire, and Theodobert, with the forces 
of his father Thierri, were ſent into Septimania, 
to recover ſome cities which the Viſigoths had 
regained in that province: but at the very com- 
mencement of the campaign, Gunthier retired 
with his army, and left Theodobert to ſuſtain the 
war, without his alliance and ſupport, 

At the time of this intended enterpriſe, the con- 
queſt of Burgundy was achieved by the mutual 
powers of Clotaire and Childebert. That king- 
dom, at an end as an independent ſtate, was yet 
ſuffered to retain its own particular government 
and laws ; and the fate of its late ſovereign, Go- 
demar, has ecaped the reſearches of the hiſtorian. 

Not ſatisfied with this ſplendid acquiſition, the 
death of Thierri afforded an extenſive range to 
their aſpiring views: they had flattered themſelves, 
that, by intrigues and promiſes, they ſhould have 
been able to ſupplant the natural claims of Theo- 
dobert ; but aware of their ſiniſter defigns, this 
prince, upon his father's death, repaired with cele- 
rity to Metz, and was immediately proclaimed the 
king of Auſtraſia. Diſappointed in their expec- 


A. D. 
— 
534 


tations, and dreading his power, they not only 


ſolicited his alliance, but invited him to a ſhare 
in the diviſion of Burgundy. f 
In Italy the French Princes beheld a new field 
opened to their treachery. They entered into an 
F 2 alliance 
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A.D. alliance with Juſtinian, who was endeavouring to 
-YV drive the Oſtrogoths out of that country, and at 
539. the ſame time began a negociation with Theodad, 


their king. Their duplicity was attended with 
unmerited ſucceſs ; for, from the latter they ob- 
tained Provence, and the country of the Griſons, 
beſides very conſiderable ſubſidies from the Em- 
peror ; who alſo, upon his ſucceſs in Italy, ſoon 
after confirmed the donation of Theodad, thereby 
renouncing all farther claim to any dominion in 
France. Theodobert, to increaſe his perfidy, un- 
der the idea of giving aſſiſtance to Beliſarius, the 
Imperial. general, paſſed the Alps, and attacked 
both the Gothic, and the Roman forces. Having 
plundered the country as far as Genoa, he repaſſed 
the mountains with an enormous booty ; but, to 
counteract his ſucceſſes, he loſt an incredible 
number of his troops by ſickneſs and fatigue. 

Accuſtomed to perpetual diſcord, the Franks 
were not calculated to taſte the ſweets of peace. 
Clotaire made an irruption into the territories of 
Childebert : this prince being ſupported by Theo- 
dobert, ſurpriſed the former in a foreſt, upon the 
banks of the Seine. A terrible ſtorm of light- 
ning, thunder, and rain, having ſupervened, Chil- 
debert, intimidated by this dreadful convulſion of 
the elements, concluded a peace of alliance and 

friendſhip with his brother. 
No ſocner were the terms adjuſted, than, with- 
out any provocation, they turned their arms againſt 
| the 
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the Viſigaths ; and paſſing the ſublime heights of A. P. 


the Pyrenean mountains, ravaged the countries of 
Pampelona and Arragon, and penetrated as far 
as Sarragoſſa: oppreſſed by the overwhelming in- 
cumbrance of the ſpoil they had obtained, and 
haraſſed: by the enemies in their retreat, they would 
have been intercepted and cut to pieces, had it 
not been for the treachery of a Gothic officer, 
who, having been bribed, left open a ſafe path 
in the mountains for their retreat. While the 
brothers were thus employed, Theodobert was 
negociating with Juſtinian, and with Tottila, who 
had in ſome meaſure reſtored the affairs of the 
Oſtrogoths. By deceiving both, he flattered him- 
ſelf that he might probably become the ſove- 
reign of Italy. In the midſt of his formidable 
preparations, the hand of death arreſted his pro- 
jects, and put an end to his enterpriſes and his 
life. Theodobalde ſucceeded his father, and died, 
after a ſnort and inglorious reign, at Compiegne. 
Upon that event, Clotaire repaired to Metz, and, 
by means of a powerful army, had ſufficient in- 
fluence to get himſelf declared the ſucceſſor of the 
late king. | 

The Saxons, who had been the tributaries of 
the Auſtraſian Monarch, permitted him not long 
to enjoy his newly-acquired dominions in peace; 
for, uniting with the Thuringians, they endea- 
voured to recover their independency. Clotaire, 
with his veteran troops, marched againſt them in 


F 3 perſon, 
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A. D. perſon, and obtained a deciſive victory : they 
— ſubmitted, and again revolted; a ſecond time he 


558. 


Salic law, by which, as heireſſes to their father, 


received their ſubmiſſions ; but the army, difla- 
tisfied with his lenity, obliged him to attack them 
in their intrenchments, when they made ſo deſpe- 
rate a reſiſtance, that the Franks not only retired, 


and granted them their own terms, but were 


averſe to any future attempts, under his reign, 
upon thoſe liberties which they knew ſo well how 
to defend. 


Childebert, the king of Paris, jealous of the 


growing power of his brother, encouraged the 
Saxons to a third revolt, and entering himſelf into 
Champagne, made dreadful ravages in that coun- 
try; but in the midſt of the deſolation which he 
had occaſioned, he was overtaken by ſickneſs, and 
expired in the capital of his dominions. 

As this prince was neither reſpected for his abi- 
lities, nor beloved for his virtues, his name has 
rather filled than graced the hiſtoric page : he has 
been commended as a lover of clemency, of piety, 
and;juſtice ; qualities indeed highly ſplendid in a 
deſcendant of Clovis, had he in reality poſſeſſed 
them : but how much are they debaſed by his 
ambition, treachery, and deceit ! 

He had two daughters, who were firſt impri- 
ſoned, and afterwards baniſhed by Clotaire ; and 
this is the firſt inſtance of the. operation of the 


they 


th 
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ſet aſide from the poſſeſſion of his A. D. 
they were ſet aſide from the poſſeſſi 4 


crown. WE; 
By the death of his brother, Clataire became 


the ſole monarch of the various dominions of the 
Franks. His ſon Chramnes, who had rebelled 
againſt him, now found himſelf unable to contend 
with the ſuperiority of his arms: he had, there- 
fore, recouſe, not to the tenderneſs, but the in- 
ſtinct of his breaſt; and although ſuſpicious of his 
clemency, he beſought and obtained his pardon. 
Inflamed by the ſame ambition that actuated 
the boſom of his father, he could ill conceal 


the impatience with which he looked forward 


to the hour of command ; and, forming new in- 
trigues, he engaged the aſſiſtance of. Conobert, 
the Count of Bretagne. The confederates en- 


tered the dominions of Clotaire, and ravaged 


the country with fire and with ſword: incenſed 


at their cruel devaſtation, the King of the Franks 


drove them back- into Brittany with a dreadful 
ſlaughter ; and in a ſuſequent engagement routed 
their forces, and gave them a total overthrow. 
The Count himſelf was ſlain, and Chramnes, with 
his wife and children, made priſoners. The in- 
exorable father, forgetting the ties of conſangui- 
nity in his reſentment, immediately ordered them 
to be thrown into a thatched. houſe, that was 


contiguous to the field of battle; and as it was 560. 


purpoſely ſet. on fire, the miſerable inhabitants 
were conſumed by its flames. 
F 4 Conſcience 
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A. D. Conſcience, that dear by internal re- 
that dearly repays by internal re 


morſe the atrocities of external action, embittered 
his days, and made him look in vain for an atone- 
ment of his crimes at the ſhrine of St. Martin of 
Tours. Compunction entered into his prayers, and 
made abortive his oblations. He loſt, never to be 
recovered, his peace of mind, and endeavoured to 
divert the deſpondency of thought, by political re- 
gulations, and domeſtic arrangements. The wound 


that had been given to his feelings, by the death 


of Chramnes, proved mortal in the end; for, after 
having languiſhed out a wretched exiſtence for the 


fpace of twelve months after that inhuman cataſ- 


trophe, he was overtaken by ſickneſs at Com- 
piegne; and, after a reign of fifty-one years, was 
hurricd, without a ſufficient time for repentance, to 
the gloomy confines of the grave. Is it to be 
wondered at, when caſting back a laſt, and a me- 
lancholy look, upon the enormities of his life, he 
ſhould exclaim, at the moment of death: How 
puiſſant art thou, O King of Heaven! who in 
thy pleaſure canſt remove the moſt mighty kings 
upon earth!“ | | 


\ 


In a reign ſo long and proſperous as that of 
Clotaire, 1t 1s natural to ſuppoſe that good for- 
tune or great abilities conſpired to make it emi- 
nent. It would be unjuſt to imagine that he 
derived his vices from the blood of Clotildis, 
when 
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when his father's example was ſo atrocious. He A. D. 


was reſentful, without juſtice; he waged war, to 
become an uſurper; and he was an aſſaſſin, be- 
cauſe he delighted to deſtroy. His treachery and 
cruelty were prominent features of his character; 
and. the outrage committed upon the perſons of 
his nephews, was ſuch as cannot be reflected upon 
without diſguſt, nor recited without horror. 

The brutal deſtruction of his own family cloſed, 
as it ought, his power of vengeance, and gave 
him up to ſorrow and remorſe; and if ever the 
inquiſitive eye ſhall turn over the page of Clo- 
vis, let it follow the channel of blood, and it will 
ſhut it with diſguſt upon the ſanguinary annals 
of Clotaire, LS. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER lv. 


FROM THE DEATH OF CLOTAIRE TO THE AS8SASSI- 
NATION OF SIGEBERT. 


| Carihert, Gontran, Sigebert, and Chilperic, ſucceed to_ the 


dominions of Clotaire—The Huns invade Thuringia—defeat- 
ed by Sigebert—He marries Brunehaut—Death of Caribert 
— his territory ſhared among his brothers—Chilperic mar- 
ries Galſwintha— ſhe is firangled—Marries Fredegonde— 
The Huns and Lombards invade France—treaty concluded 
with the former—the latter defeated by Mammol—Gontran 
and Sigebert wage war againſt each other—Peace concluded 
war again breaks out—Theodobert ſlain—Sigebert enters Paris 
—beſieges Chilperic in Tournay—aſlaſlinated—CharaQter, 


UroN the dais of Clotaire, his dominions 


would have devolved, according to the cuſtom of 


the Franks, upon his four ſons; but Chilperic, the 


youngeſt, being of an enterpriſing and turbulent 


mind, immediately ſeized, and diſtributed, with a 
liberal hand, the treaſures of the late king ; by 
which means he gained a conſiderable party, was 
canducted in triumph to Paris, and was there ſeated 
upon the throne. The forces of his brothers 
ſoon obliged him to forego his uſurpation, and 
to conſent to an equitable diviſion of their fa- 
ther's inheritance. Caribert, the eldeſt ſon, be- 
came the ſovereign of the kingdom of Paris; to 
Gontram fell the domimions of Orleans ; to Si- 
gebert was aſſigned that of Auſtraſia, and to 
Chilperic the ſmall kingdom of Soiſſons. 

a This 
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This diſunion of royalty and power, inſpired A. D. 
with hopes the tributary nations which were 


ſettled on the borders of Germanic France, and 
who looked forward with impatience for an op- 
portunity to recover their former independency : 
but the firſt who took up arms were the Abares, a 
fierce and a valiant people, compeſed of. the ſcat- 
tered remains of thoſe Huns who had been co- 
loniſed by Juſtinian upon the banks of the Da- 
nube. They penetrated into Thuringia, and rea- 
dily obtained the aſſiſtance of the inhabitants of 
that country, who had long bent, with indigna- 
tion, under the galling yoke of the Franks. | 

Sigebert, a gallant and an active prince, aſ- 
ſembled; without loſs of time, a powerful army; 
and inſtead of waiting, with deliberate courage, 
for the deſultory inroads of theſe daring invaders, 


he anticipated their march, and attacked them in 


the very province in which they began their depra- 
dations. His meaſures were taken with ſo much 
prudence, and conducted with ſo much intrepi- 
dity, that, young as he was in the art of war, their 
ſuperior ſize, and ferocious appearance, were of 
little avail againſt the orderly and perſevering diſ- 
cipline of his troops: he attacked the Barbarians 
with reſolution and ſucceſs ; they were defeated, 
compelled to repaſs the Elbe, and-ſue for peace. 
Diſdaining to licenſe ſlaughter, he accepted their 
ſummiſſion, and confirmed the humble propoſi- 
tions of the vanquiſhed, 


While 
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A. D. While he was conducting himſelf with magna- 
Yo nimity, and acquiring glory in Thuringia, Chil- 


peric had invaded his dominions, and had poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Rheims, and of ſome other con- 
ſiderable places in that vicinity: ſo ſoon there- 
fore as his treaty with the Huns was accompliſh- 
ed, he repaſſed · the Rhine, inveſted Soiffons, the 
capital of Chilperic's dominions, and ſeized upon 
the perſon of his eldeft ſon, Theodobert. He af- 
terwards defeated the king himſelf in battle, and 
not only recovered all the places of which he had 
been diſpoſſefſed by his treachery, but likewiſe 
made himſelf maſter of the principal part of his 
dominions. 

The two elder brothers interpoſed, and offered 
their mediation: and Sigebert gave another in- 
ſtance of his moderation and greatneſs of mind, 
in concluding a peace, in renouncing his con- 
queſts, and in reſtoring to Theodobert his li- 
berty: he did more; he loaded him with preſents, 
but at the ſame time exacted an oath, that he 
would not again bear arms againſt him: and thus, 
by the ſingular virtue of one man, was the empire 
of the Franks reſtored to tranquillity. | 

He now adviſed with his council upon the ſub- 
ject of his marriage; and, in conſequence, nego- 
ciated an alliance with Brunehaut, the daughter 
of Athanagildus, the ſovereign of the Viſigoths. 
This princeſs having been yielded to his wiſhes, 
Was 
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was uſhered into France, with treaſures corre- A. D. 


ſpondent to the wealth of her father, and ſuch as 
were worthy of the conſort of the King of the 
Franks. The beauty of her perſon, her affable 
and engaging manners, and her immediate renun- 
ciation of the errors of Arianiſm, rendered her 
the delight of the people, little aware of the 
miſeries which her future conduct was to bring 
upon that kingdom. 

Caribert having made a journey to Saintonge, 
a diſtrict which he obtained by partition, died at 
the caſtle of Blaize upon the Garonne, at the age 
of forty- nine years, and in the ninth of his reign. 
Some hiſtorians allow him the praiſe of modera- 
tion, piety, and juſtice. He was certainly a very 
diſſolute prince, and equally ſenſual with almoſt 
all the deſcendants of Clovis; but his enmity to- 
wards the eccleſiaſtics, and his uſurpation of 
their domains, excited the reſentment of the or- 
der, and induced them to thunder the moſt dread- 
ful anathemas againſt his name and character. 

His dominions were divided between his ſur- 
viving brothers, but in a manner moſt ſtrange 
and unaccountable. It was mutually agreed upon, 
that the city of Paris ſhould not be the. inde- 
pendent poſſeſſion of either, but ſhould equally 
belong to all; and they required three of the moſt 


pious and diſtinguiſhed prelates in France to de- 


nounce their ſpiritual menaces againſt him who 


ſhould _ 


= 
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A. D. ſhould preſume to enter into it without the know- 
WY” ledge and conſent of the other parties. 


The firſt dawnings of the reign of Chilperic 
were prognoſtic of injuſtice and cruelty ; and the 
envy which he bore to Sigebert, his brother, was 
apparent in his life and actions. Jealous of the 


dignity of his character, and the ſplendor of his' 
attainments, he conſidered how much he loſt by 


the compariſon in the public eſtimation, and vainly 
flattered himſelf, that he could elevate himſelf 
to his ſtandard by an honourable and an ad- 


vantageous alliance. He therefore demanded and 


obtained from the Spaniſh Court the Princeſs 
Galſwintha, the eldeſt ſiſter of Brunehaut ; but 
previouſly to his nuptials, which he had ſome 
difficulty to negociate, he found it neceſſary to 
part with. his miſtreſs Fredegonde, a woman 


who had long maintained an entire aſcendency 


over his mind. She was as crafty as ſhe was 
vicious, as accommodating as ſhe was proud; 
and could flatter or betray, as cither could tend 
to the ſucceſs of her politics, or to the accompliſh- 
ment of her revenge. „ 

His ſubjects had flattered themſelves that the 
amiable manners, and the virtuous example of 
the queen, would have effected ſome ſalutary refor- 
mation in his general conduct; and that in fu- 
ture he might become more acceptable to his 
people, and more worthy of the ſtation to which 
he had been raiſed, Beſides the perſonal advan- 


tages 
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tages which ſhe ſo eminently poſſeſſed, ſhe had A. D. 


likewiſe brought with her an immenſe treaſure 
from her native country. This had for a time 
arreſted the reſpect, but could not command the 
affections of her huſband. The power that Fre- 


567. 


degonde had relinquiſhed, ſhe imperceptibly re- 


ſumed; and appearing again at the court of Soiſ- 


ſons, the unfortunate Galſwintha became a vic- 


tim to the treachery of a weak king, and to the 
ambition of a remorſeleſs woman ;—ſhe was found 
ſtrangled in her bed : and Chilperic, however he 
might affect to bewail her death, was yet ſuſpect. 
ed, from his immediate union with Fredegonde, to 
be the real inſtigator of the crime. 

The remonſtrances and intreaties of Brunehaut 
induced Sigebert and the Kingof Burgundy to take 
up arms, to revenge her fiſter's fate; and the inhu- 
man King of Soiffong, as the price of his guilt, was 
obliged to deliver up the countries of the Bourde- 
lots, Limoſin, Quercey, Bearne, and Bigorre, which 
he had beſtowed upon his queen, as a nuptial dower. 
How much, even in a barbarous age, may the paſ- 
ſions of the mind be ſoftened by intereſt! how 
fuddenly may it inflame the tempeſt, and __ 
how faddenly reſtore the calm 

In the ſucceeding year, the treaty between 
Sigebert and the Huns was broken by this reſt- 
/lefs people: upon their irruption into the pro- 
vince of f Thuringia, he collected his forces, ant 


prepared 
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A. D. prepared himſelf to oppoſe their incurſions ; 
but the frightful aſpect of theſe Barbarians made 


ſo terrible an impreſſion upon the minds of his 


troops, that they fled with precipitation before 


the enemy ; and being preſſed together in a nar- 
row pals, they were ſurrounded on every ſide by the 


extremities of danger. Without the poſſibility of 


extricating himſelf, the Auſtraſian Monarch had 
recourſe to that policy which ſeldom fails to have 
effect in the moſt deſperate contentions of life; 
he opened, through the engines of corruption, the 
road to ſafety; and having gained the good will of 
the King of the Abares by his manners and addreſs, 
he entered with him into terms of amity and peace. 
Embarraſſed in their retreat, the generous Sigebert 
not only ſuffered them to continue their route un- 
moleſted, but furniſhed them with cattle and other 
neceſſaries, with which they were unprovided. 
While he was thus engaged with the Huns, the 
Lombards made an inroad into the dominions of 
the King of Burgundy. This nation, of Gothic 
extract, had been invited into Italy by Narſes, the 
exarch of Ravenna; and a few years before had 
made an entire conqueſt of that country. In three 
ſucceeding incurſions they were defeated, with 
a body of Saxons, their auxiliaries, by the ar- 
mies of Gontran. Scarcely diſembarraſſed of this 
enemy, he was attacked by Sigebert. The ci- 
tizens of Arles opened their gates to his gene- 
rals: but, upon the approach of the Burgundian 
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army, they repelled them with equal, or more fa- A. D. 
cility. The King of Auſtraſia having failed in this 


enterpriſe, with the loſs of his beſt troops, was 
conſtrained to enter into terms of acccommodation 
with his brother, who reſtored to him Avignon, 
which Celſus had ſeized in his way to Arles. 
This calm was but of ſhort duration; for, the 
tran to join him, fell upon Champagne, and de- 
ſolated - country, with fire and with {word, 
Theodobert, the ſon of Chilperic, unmindful of 
his former obligations to the King of Auſtraſia, 
entered with his army into the province of Poi- 
tou. Determined to puniſh the man whom pro- 
miſes could not bind, Sigebert aſſembled his 
troops from beyond the Rhine, penetrated with- 
out xeſiſtance as far as the borders of the Seine, 
and entered with triumph, the city of Paris; at 
the ſame time directing Gontran-Boſon,, and Go- 
degiſeles, to oppoſe Theodobert. This young , 
prince, abandoned by the greater part of his arr 
my, and aſter having made a valiant defence, was 
defeated, ſurrounded, and ſlain. The death of 
his ſon, with the recent. union of his brothers, was 
an additional ſubject of mortification and diſtreſs 
to the King of Soiſſons: he alſo found that his 


ſubjects, ſo far from feeling for his misfortunes, .. 


betrayed evident marks of ſatisfaction at the diſ- 
appointment of his hopes. With ſcarcely a poſ- 
ſibility of ſaving himſelf from deſtruction, he haſ- 

Vox. I. G tened 
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| 575. determined there'to defend himſelf to the laſt ex- 
tremity. 
The fucceſs of Sigebert invited Brunchaut and 
| | | her children to Paris, where, animated by her for- 
| mer reſentments, ſhe encouraged him to inveſt 
| | Chilperic in his laſt place of refuge. 
- It was in vain the Biſhop of St. Germain's, and 
ll dther prelates of high rank, endeavoured, by holy 


exhortations, and ſcriptural references, to diſſuade 
him ſrom proſecuting his intentions: the remon- 
= ſtrances of the church were leſs powerful than 
the” vengeance of his queen. 

In this deſperate ſituation, the King of Soiſ- 
ſons ſtill found a reſource in the active mind of 
Fredegonde. Unaccuſtomed to ſcan the j juſtice of 
the cauſe, or to feel remorſe for the atrocity of her 
crimes, two villains, whom ſhe had hired for the 
murderous purpoſe, accoſted Sigebert, under the 
pretence of accommodation; but their errand 
beſpoke the inſtructreſs, and his blood empur- 
pled the daggers of the aſſailants. His guards, 
before they had time to retreat, cut the regicides to 
pieces; -a poor atonement for the loſs of the moſt 
accompliſhed and the moſt amiable king, France - 
had hitherto beheld, who thus fell, in the height of 
his proſperity, in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
and towards the cloſe of the fourteenth of his 
reign. 
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It is with complacency and delight that we A. D. 
can diſcover in theſe barbarous times a clear 


page to record the virtues of Sigebert, to whom 
concurring hiſtorians allow the praiſe of a con- 


queror without cruelty, a king without tyranny, 


and a man without vices, or ſuch as may be ra- 
ther called defects which are common to our na- 


ture, and which are ſet as the intervening marks 


between a mortal and a ſuperior ſtation. 
His firſt initiation of arms was prognoſtic” of 


his future glory ; andthe good qualities that began 


to open at the commencement of his life, were 
ſeen to expand in his progreſs through it. The 
moderation which he obſerved when ſucceſsful, 
and the magnanimity he diſplayed to a vanquiſhed 
enemy, incline us to think, that, had his life been 
ſpared until the reduction of Tournay, his con- 
duct to Chilperic would have equalled his wonted 
forbearance. 


The wiſdom of his youth was ſcarcely ſurpaſſed 
by the experience of age, and his manners and 
deportment were ſo conformable to ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, that they became the rule of right, and the 
imitation of his ſubjects. Generous, metciful, 
and good, . he encouraged theſe propenſities in 
others; and as he made the contentment and the 
welfare of his people, the baſis upon which he 
founded his happineſs, they paid him, in advance, 
the willing homage of duty and obedience. 
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. D. From the blood of Clovis he might have de- 
| waa rived his courage, but from ſome other ſource muſt 
have ſprung his moderation : his humanity was 
his own, and it proceeded from a heart whoſe 
ſources of equity were not to be corrupted; but 
which, enriching as they flowed, gave more than 
they received. His character, an uncommon in- 
ſtance in thoſe days, was untainted by the re- 
proaches of uſurpation, and his hands were un- 
polluted by the marks of blood. In ſhort, he 
was a prince, whoſe virtues would have reflected 
honour upon a more enlightened age, and would 
| have added luſtre to the moſt brilliant annals. 
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FROM THE DEATH or SIGEBERT, TO THE DEATH 
OF DAGOBERT, 


Childebert declared king of Auſftrafia—Brunehaut married to 
Meroveus—Both ſeized by Chilperic, who repels Godin Me- 
roveus and Clovis aſſaſſinated Death and character of Chil- 
peric—Gontran becomes the protector of Clotaire the Second 
— Conſpiracy by Didier—Gondebaud—Death-of Gontran— 
Succeeded by Childebert, who is defeated by Clotaire—The 
Varnes extirpated by Childebert—His death—Succeeded by 
Theodobert and Thierri—Defeat and death of Theodobert 
—Death of 1 of Brunchaut—Clotaire ſole mo- 

narch 
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narch - Revolt of the Saxons Death of Clotaire—Succeeded A. D. 
by Dagobert Sclavonians repulſed by the Auſtraſians· 


Revolt of the Gaſcons Death of Dagobert His character. 


[JFON the death of Sigebert, his armies imme- 


diately raiſed the ſiege of Tournay, and re- 
tired with expedition 1 into the kingdom of Auſtra- 
ſia. Chilperic, at the inſtigation of F redegonde, 
diſpatched a body of troops, to ſeize upon the 
perſons of his widow and children, and to poſſeſs 
themſelves of the treaſures depoſited in Paris ; 
but his principal and intended victim eſcaped 
his vigilance ; Childebert, the ſon of the late 
king, was ſaved by the fidelity of Gondebaud. 


He was conveyed away in ſafety to Metz, where 


he was received by the nobility, and joyfully ac- 
knowledged the king of Auſtraſia. As for Bru- 
nehaut, her daughters were taken from her, and 
ſhe was confined to the city of Rouen. 

This proſperous turn of affairs was not without 
alloy : Meroveus, his ſon, whom he had ordered 
to proceed to Poitou, and to poſſeſs himſelf of that 
province, inſtead. of obeying his father's com- 
mands, repaired to Rouen, where, ſmitten by the 
ſtill powerful charms of the widow of Sigebert, he 
obtained her willing concurrence, and prevailed 


575+ 


upon the venerable Pretextatus, the biſhop of the 


dioceſe, to join their hands, and to unite them in 
the ſtate of wedlock. 


G 3 Frede- 
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Fredegonde, irritated, beyond her former vehe- 


mence, at this unexpected event, exerted her well- 


577. 


known influence over the king, and prevailed upon 
him to proceed immediately to Rouen. Aware 
of his danger, and unable to oppoſe the vengeance 
of Chilperic, Meroveus, with his bride, took re- 
fuge in the church of St, Martin : bur betrayed 
by their fears, and deluded by promiſes, they de- 
livered themſelves into the hands of the king, who 
treated them for a time with kindneſs and affec- 
tion, which they flattered themſelves was a token 
of forgiveneſs, and a ſanction of their eſpouſals: 
but in the midſt of this apparent reconciliation, 
he ordered his ſon to accompany, him to Soiſ- 
ſons, and Brunehaut to return with her children 
to Metz. Unable to cantend with his ſuperior 
fortune, ſhe nouriſhed in ſecret the ſeeds of that 


enmity, which, burſting forth ſoon after, over- 


whelmed the dominions of France, for ſo many 


years, with ſlaughter and deſolation. Every mea- 
' ſure that could be dictated by open violence, or 


that could be deſigned by treachery and intrigue, 
were put in practice; and the ſword and the dag- 


ger were daily drawn, and drenched in blood. In 


vain did the ſubject look for ſafety and tranquil- 
lity ; the hours of confidence were interrupted by 
the aſſaſſin, and the innocent was not exempted 


from the guilty, in the ſtroke of death. The 


private diſtreſſes of individuals were overlooked, 


and 
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and public characters were mirked out for re- A. D. 


venge. 

Godin, one of the generals of the Auſtraſians, 
was ſent by Brunehaut to inveſt the city of Soiſ- 
ſons, in which ſhe knew Fredegonde then was. 
Chilperic, having collected a powerful army, com- 
pelled him to abandon the ſiege; but Gontran, 
eſpouſing the cauſe of his nephew, ſent a powerful 
force, commanded by Mummol, who defeated 
the army of the King of Soiſſons, with the loſs 
of five-and-twenty thouſand men. Enraged at 
this defeat, Chilperic ordered Meroveus to be 
ſhaved, and ſent to the monaſtery of Aunifſle. 
He found means to regain his liberty; and, after 
a variety of eſcapes and adventures, he was at 
length betrayed and put to death, by the com- 
mand of Fredegonde. Clovis being now the only 
remaining ſon of Chilperic by his firſt wife, An- 
douera, and the only obſtacle to the advancement 
of her own children to the throne, he was under 
a ſlight pretence impriſoned, and ſoon after fell a 
ſacrifice to her inſatiable ambition, at Noiſy, upon 
the river Marne. 

The intervening circumſtances between this pe- 
riod, and the death of the King of Soiſſons, are 
too tedious to amuſe, and too little intereſting to 
bear recital: the narration of them would only 
mark the character of the times, and occaſion 


horror and diſguſt. After three or four years of 384 
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A. D. civil diſcord between the brothers, Chilperic was 
> aſſaulted one evening, upon his return from hunt- 
5"9* ting, and fell under the ſtrokes of aſſaſſins. Fre- 
degonde was ſuſpected to be the cauſe of his un- 
timely end ; but the filence of the early writers 
upon this ſubject, leads us to imagine, that among 
all her crimes, numerous as they were, this par- 
ticular one remains to be proved, 


i 
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At the commencement of his reign, Chilperic 
gave ſtrong marks of that enterpriſing and turbu- 
- lent ambition which accompanied his progreſs 
through life, and which was only ſubdued by his 
death. If we contraſt his character with that of 
Sigebert, he is loſt in the compariſon : the latter 
was open, valiant, and forgiving; the former, 
timid, ſullen, and vindictive: the one was actnated 
only by the ſentiments of honour and of virtue; 
the other, weak, and unprincipled, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be governed by an ambitious and an artful 
woman, who was deſtitute of both. 
He was called the Nero and the Herod of the 
times; appellations juſtly applied to his rapacious 
government, and the inhuman fcſtruction, of his 
family and children. 
Aﬀecting to be a legiſlator in civil, as well as 
a faint in ſpiritual affairs, he endeavoured to ſilence 
controverſy by his eloquence, and to reconcile, 
by an edict of his own. ation, the diſputes be- 
| tween 
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tween the Arians and thoſe who defended the 2 D. 


ſuperiority of the Catholic faith. 

He wrote proſe, and he attempted poetry; but 
they were neither read, nor quoted: and if it be 
conſidered, that the literary talents of kings, how. 
ever indifferent, are generally commended, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe, from their total neglect, that 
they merited their fate. 

His life is too often glanced over by hiſtorians, 
without a ſufficient diſplay of his reign, and of 
his crimes. If there be not virtues to record, it 
is equally their duty to arraign thoſe vices, that 
have had a tendency to degrade the dignity of hu. 
man nature, and to ſully the private character of 


the man. 


—— —— — —ꝛä — 


Upon the death of Chilperic, Fredegonde found 
herſelf, with her infant ſon Clotaire, in a ſituation 
that ill accorded with her imperious and haughty 
ſpirit. Deſerted by thoſe whom, as the miniſ- 
ters of her ambition, ſhe had raiſed to favour, and 
inſulted by thoſe whom ſhe had injured and op- 
preſſed, ſhe had no reſource but in the friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance of Gontran ; ſhe earneſtly conjured 
him to be the protector of his nephew, and pre- 
vailed upon him, by her ſupplications, to repair 
to Paris. 

According to the policy of the times, the Auſ- 
traſian Monarch, taking advantage of the late event, 

flattered 
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flattered himfelf, that, by his appearance in the 
capital, he ſhould ſhare a portion of thc domi- 
nions of the deceaſed ; but the King of Burgundy 
directed that the gates ſhould be ſhut againſt him, 
and treated with inſult the ambaſſadors, who de- 
manded, in the name of their ſovereign, a rati- 
fication of the agreement by which the ſon of 
Sigebert had an equal authority in that city, and 
required that Fredegonde ſhould be delivered up, 
to atone for the enormities ſhe had committed. 
Gontranavowed himſelf the guardian of the perſon, 
and of the dominions of the King of Soiſſons; and, 
by this ſteady and equitable mode of proceeding, 
he diſappointed the aſpiring views of Childebert, 
and, during the remainder of his reign, preferved 
an equal balance between the contending queens ; 
for Brunehaut had now a conſiderable influence 
in the councils of her ſon. 

The regular government of the King of Bur- 
gundy checked the progreſs of that encroaching 
influence, which, even fo early, began to be aſ- 
ſumed by the principal miniſters, at their reſpective 
courts. To regain their importance, Didier, Mum- 
mol, and Boſon, the three moſt powerful, con- 
ſpired to raiſe to the regal dignity Gondebaud, 
then reſiding at Conſtantinople, and a reputed ſon 
of Clotaire the Firſt. Brunchaut, to perplex the 
Burgundian monarch, perſuaded her ſon to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of the uſurper ; but Gontran having pre- 
vailed upon him, by his remonſtrances, to repair 

ta 
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to the court of Orleans, and highly pleaſed at his A. D. 


dependence upon his honour, preſented him to 
the people as his ſucceſſor, reſtored to him thoſe 
places which had been taken from him, and 
bade him beware of the traitors who ſurrounded 
his perſon, and had ſo ill adviſed him. After 
this admonition, the two princes parted in perfect 
amity and peace. 

As for Gondebaud, the pageaat of royalty, he 


did not live to enjoy the mockeries of a throne : 


he was betrayed by Mummol, and murdered by 
Boſon ; the former of whom fell a victim to the 
treachery of his confederates ; his army was de- 
livered up to Gontran; the chief conſpirators 
were deſtroyed, and a concluſion put to this for- 
midable revolt. 

Gontran having NOR ne ſome domeſtic con- 
cerns in the kingdom of Soiſſons, turned his arms 
to the aſſiſtance of Childebert, then employed 
againſt the Viſigoths in Spain. This war, in 
which the Franks were wholly unſucceſsful, was 
obſtinately proſecuted for many years, to revenge 
the cauſe of Ingonde, the ſiſter of the Sovereign 
of Metz, and who had alſo entered into an alli- 
ance with the Emperor Maurice, againſt the Lom- 
bards, imitating in his conduct the duplicity of 
his predeceſſors, receiving ſubſidies from both 
princes. 

During the four laſt years of the life of Gon- 


tram France enjoyed an interval of tranquillity. 
This 


— 
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A. D. This prince, who died in his fixtieth year, and 
3 in the thirty-ſecond of his reign, is repreſented 
as a peaceable, pious, but a timid and incon- 

ſtant monarch. Affecting to deſpiſe grandeur, he 
was above all things attached to power; he chaſ- 
tiſed with rigour ſmall delinquencies, yet was fear. | 
ful to puniſh flagitious crimes : he was, in ſhort, 
a mixture of contending paſſions ; and was neither 
conſpicuous for his virtues, nor remarkable for 
his crimes. 

His extenſive dominions deſcended to his ne- 
phew, the ſovereign of Auſtraſia. The youthful 
kings, now unchecked by the authority of their 
late uncle, and inſtigated by the inveteracies of 
Fredegonde and Brunehaut, did not long preſerve 

their dominions in peace. In the ſame year Chil- 
debert invaded the kingdom of Soiſſons: he was 

engaged and defeated, with a prodigious laughter 

of his troops, by Fredegonde, at Tourcy, on the 

river Delette. Elated by her ſucceſs, ſhe pre- 

vailed upon the Bretons and Varnes to make an 
irruption into the Auſtraſian territories. Againſt 

the former he did not obtain any advantage; but 

more fortunate in his conteſt with the latter, a 

people who poſſeſſed the country in the neigh- 

bourhood of Leyden, he entirely extirpated them: 

but this victory was doomed to be his laſt diſ- 

play of arms; he died ſoon afterwards, in the 

twenty-fixth year of his age, having ſwayed the 

fceptre twenty-one. Theodobert, his eldeſt.ſon, 

ſueceeded him in the kingdom of Auſtraſia; and 

Thierri, 
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Thierri, his youngeſt, in that of Burgundy; under A. P. 
the regency of Brunehaut, who exerciſed an equal 596. 596. 8 
influence over both the courts. 
Upon the death of Childebert, Fredegonde, 
ever ready to take advantage of any event that 
could perplex or make abortive the intrigues of 
her rival, ſeized upon the city of Paris, and upon 
ſome other places of importance, that were ſitu- 
r ated upon the borders of the Seine. Having aſ- 
ſembled a powerful army, ſhe obtained a fignal 
victory over the Auſtraſians, who were: ſent to 
oppoſe her. In the height of her proſperity ſhe 57. 
was ſuddenly arreſted by the hand of death, after 
a life of atrocities diſgraceful to human nature; 
and in which, for nearly the ſpace of thirty years, 
the had governed with abſolute power, the various 
dominions of her huſband and her fon. - 
Brunehaut acquired ſtrength by this mn 
event, and her will, however unbounded, became 
law in the court of Metz: but, from her abuſe of 
power, her influence declined; and a woman of 
inadequate birth, whom Theodobert had raifed to 
to his bed and throne, by her contrivance and 
conſent, became now the inſtrument of her diſ- 
grace. The young queen united with the nobles 
againſt her, and gained ſo much upon the ear 
of the king, as to prevail upon him to conſent to 
her baniſhment. She retired to the- King of Bur- 
gundy, and betrayed, as yet, no reſentment for 
the diſgrace ſhe had ſuffered; but prevailed upon 
Thierri 
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A. D. Thierri to attempt a recovery of Paris, and of 
WY" thoſe other poſſeſſions which had been wreſted 
from their dominions by Fredegonde; at the ſame 
time obtaining the aſſiſtance and alliance of Re- 
cared, the king of the Viſigoths. Theodobert, 
gratified with this proceding, offered to join his 
brother in his projected invaſion of the territories 
of the King of Soiſſons. 
Clotaire the Second, not much their Sper | 
in years, met his youthful * competitors in their 
own dominions, The conflict was arduous, im- 
petuous, and bloody ; but the exertions of the 
former ſunk beneath the better fortune of his 
aſſallants; and his army was routed, and almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed. He retired to Melun : from 
600. thence he ſought a refuge in the foreſt of Bretone, 
near the Seine; and was at laſt conſtrained to re- 
ſign a conſiderable portion of his dominions, to | 
preſerve in peace a {mall portion of the whole. | 
The ſucceeding years are not marked by any 
events to intereſt the feelings of the reader, or 
to arreſt the pen of the hiſtorian : continual wars, 
and alternate ſucceſs, among the princes, and the 
vices and intrigues of Brunehaut, make up the 
ſanguinary record: we ſhall therefore paſs over the 
intervening circumſtances, until the brothers met 
612. upon the plains of Tolbiac. In this battle Theo- 
dobert was taken priſoner, and carried to Co- 
logne, where, after having ſuffered every perſo- 
nal mark of inhumanity and inſult from Thierri, 
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he was diveſted of his regal diſtinctions, and ſent, A. D. 


thus degraded, to Brunchaut, at Chalons: his 
two ſons were put to death; and the unfortunate 
King of Auſtraſia was ſhaved, and ſhortly after- 
wards conſigned to the ſame fate. The King of 
Burgundy ſurvived but a ſhort period theſe inhu- 
man aſſaſſinations; for, in an intended invaſion of 
the dominions of Clotaire, he contracted a diſor- 
der which carried him off, in the twenty-ſixth 
year of his age, and in the ſeventeenth of his 
reign. 

Sigebert, the eldeſt of his four ſons, was de- 
clared his ſucceſſor; and Brunchaut, who had 


been ſuſpected of poiſoning the late king, now 
. flattered herſelf that ſhe ſhould be able to govern, 
with her accuſtomed ſway, the tuo kinggloms of 


Burgundy and Auſtraſia; but Clotaire, who had 
a numerous party in thoſe countries, and a power- 
ful army in the field, encouraged the flattering 
idea that he ſhould ſoon unite in his own perſon 
the whole monarchy of the Franks. The univer- 
fal deteſtation in which Brunehaut was held, and 
the diſcovery of ſecret plans which ſhe had formed 
againſt Garnier, the mayor of Auſtraſia, haſtened 
her deſtruction. She was betrayed into the hands 
of the King of Soiſſons, together with the four 
ſons of Thierri. Sigebert and Corbon were put 


to death. What became of Childebert, is not 


known. Meroveus having ſome claim upon the 
er of the king, as he had been his ſponſor in 
baptiſm 


613. 
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A. P. baptiſm, was permitted to paſs. the remainder of 
his days in privacy and peace; but as the vin. 
dictive ſpirit of his mother towards theunfortunate 
queen, ſeemed to devolve to him, he condemned 
her to be expoſed for three days, in the camp, 
to the reproaches of the nobility, and to the in- 
ſults of the populace. She was afterwards tied 
to a horſe, that was taken up wild from the fo- 
reſt, and which put an end, at once, to her exiſt- 
ence and her crimes. | 
Whatever might have been the vices and the 
enormities of her life, the barbarous ſeverity of her 
fate makes ſome atonement for their commiſſion; 
nor can we help recurring, in meaſuring her de- 
linquencies, to the natural death of Fredegonde, | 
her rival in wickedneſs, but who had the good for- 
tune to eſcape the rigours of puniſhment. 
| Clotaire the Second, at the age of thirty-three 
years, became the ſole poſſeſſor of the various do- 
minions of France; and not having any external 
enemies to dread, nor any internal conſpiracies to 
| ſhake the firmneſs of his throne, he turned his 
thoughts to the regulation of the ſtate, and to the 
amendment and execution of the laws. He con- 
voked the biſhops of the different dioceſes of his 
kingdom, who eſtabliſhed proper canons for the 
diſciphine and government of the church. He 
ſecured, by his edicts, the properties of thoſe who 
had been deſpoiled of their effects by the rapacity 
and injuſtice of Thierri and Brunehaut; and he 
abandoned 
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abandoned the oppreſſive impoſts which had been A. D. 
laid upon the people during their adminiſtration 6 


of affairs. He ſilenced faction, by the terror of 
his decrees, and the menaced vigour of his arm; 
and eſtabliſned, by an act of amneſty for the diſ- 
orders that had paſſed, a general confidence among 
his ſubjects, by theſe means obtaining, what 
his endeavours ſo well deſerved, a reſpectable and 
a quiet government. 

The tribute to the Lombards was remitted; and, 
at a general aſſembly, held at Bonneil upon the 
Marne, the Burgundians were confirmed in all 
thoſe conceſſions which had formerly been made, 
whieh allowed them to alienate the lands of their 
domain, and to make them hereditary in their 
families, by teſtamentary or other diſpoſitions. 

The kingdom of Auſtraſia being more expoſed 
to the incurtions of the Barbarians than the other 
provinces of France, his eldeſt ſon Dagobert was 
ſent, conformably to the wiſhes of that people, to 
eſtabliſh amongſt them a court ; was proclaimed 
their ſovereign in the city of Metz; and, being 
very young, was directed by the authority of Ar- 
nold and Pepin, men of reſpectable abilities, under 
whoſe wiſe adminiſtration he gave indications 
of a diſpoſition that promiſed a reign honour- 
able to himſelf, and advantageous to his ſub- 
jets: but his inordinate love of pleaſure ſoon 
blaſted the bloſſoms of his youth ; the flattery 
of his courtiers and dependents inſtilled their 
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A.D. poiſon into his heart, and cut off the hopes of the 
og. expected harveſt, 


A revolt of the Gaſcons, which was eaſily 
repreſſed, with that of the Saxons, were the only 
memorable events during the remainder of the 
life of Clotaire : having united his forces with 
thoſe of his ſon, he defeated the latter people 
upon the banks of the Weſer, and flew Bertoalde, 
their Duke, with his own hand. This was his 
laſt exertion—his life now drew towards its cloſe: 
he died in the vicinity of Paris, in the forty- fifth 
year of his age, and of his reign. 


— 


The wiſe and regular government of this Prince 
obtained him the appellation of © the Great: and, 
could we have excepted the deſtruction of the 
innocent children of Thierri, with the more than 
ſavage cruelty exerciſed towards Brunehaut, he 
might, comparing him with the generality of the 
ſovereigns of this race, in ſome meaſure have me- 
rited that title. Impartiality, while it arraigns his 
crimes, is ready to give ſufficient praiſe to his 
political arrangements, his judicial conduct, the 
lenity with which he governed, and his liberality 
towards the church; nor had France, under any 
of his predeceſſors, enjoyed ſo large a portion of 
tranquillity as during the fourteen years he ſwayed 
the ſceptre, as ſole monarch of that country. 


The 
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The King of Auſtraſia, his eldeſt ſon, availing A. D. 
himſelf of his power, aſſumed the government of 


the kingdoms of Neuſtria and Burgundy, and 
eſtabliſned the ſeat of his empire in the city of 
Paris. Upon his brother Charibert, then a youth, 
he beſtowed a conſiderable part of the province of 
Aquitaine; and he fixed his reſidence at Thoulouſe, 
the ancient capital of the Viſigothian Monarchy. 
The commencement of the reign of Dagobert 
was prognoſtic of every circumſtance that could 
tend to the proſperity and to the glory of his 


government. He viſited the various provinces 


of his extenſive dominions ; attended to, and re- 
dreſſed, the grievances laid before him; and diſtri- 
buted juſtice with ſo ſteady and impartial a hand, 
that he became the delight and the admiration 
of his people. But theſe flattering appearances 
were too ſoon changed into a conduct totally the 
reverſe of what he had affected. The irregularity 
of his manners, and the impoſts with which he 
burdened his ſubjects, to ſatisfy the objects of his 
licentious amours, deſtroyed that confidence which 
they had placed in the former integrity and mode- 
ration of his character. 

Charibert, the King of Aquitaine, enjoyed the 
regal dignity but two years; and although he left 
children, his brother, in defiance of their rights, 
took poſſeſſion of his dominions ; thus uniting, a 
fourth time, the French Monarchy in one perſon. 
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This event was followed by a war with the 


7 by Sclavonians, which was maintained with conſi- 


derable ſucceſs againft Dagobert, by Samon, a 
French merchant, who had been choſen by that 
nation to be their king. The Saxons offered to 
repel their incurſions, provided the tribute which 
they annually paid, was remitted. The French 
Monarch, depending upon their faith and alle- 
glance, diſbanded his forces, and returned to his 
retirement of Chichy; but they either had not 
fufhcient ſtrength, or fidelity, to effect what they 
had promiſed ; and the eaſtern part of his domi- 
nions continued ſubject to the depredations of 
the enemy. 

The Auſtraſians, ill affected to the reigning 
Prince, were not inclined to check the progreſs of 
the Barbarians: this induced him to nominate 
to the throne of that kingdom, his infant ſon 
Sigebert, whom he eſtabliſhed at Metz, with 
Charibert and Adalgiſus as his miniſters. Now 
animated by the reſidence of their ſovereign 
amongſt them, they willingly took up arms for 
the defence of their frontiers, and entirely put an 
end to the inroads of the Sclavonians. 

Another ſon being born to Dagobert the fol- 
lowing year, he was named, at his birth, King of 
Neuſtria, and of Burgundy. 

The Gaſcons and Bretons threatened to diſturb 
the lately-acquired tranquillity ; but without much 
oppoſition the commotions were allayed ; and in 

a few 
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a few months after, Dagobert breathed his laſt at A. D. 
Eſpinay, near St. Denis, where he was interred, 93g. 
in the thirty-ſixth year of his age, and in the ſix- 
teenth of his reign. The kingdom of Auſtraſia 
continued in obedience to Sigebert ; and thoſe 
of Neuſtria and Burgundy, to Clovis the Second. 


The vices of this Prince have been gloſſed over 
by the clergy, from his liberality to the church: 
but his name will hardly be mentioned by poſte- 
rity, excepting that it calls to mind his magni- 
ficent endowment of the Abbey of St. Denis ; 
a ſtructure which ſtill claims the attention of the 
curious, and makes us acknowledge the taſte and 
{pendour of an individual in an age that was 
blinded by prejudice, and involved in darkneſs! 
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_— CHAPTER VI. 


FROM THE DEATH OF DAGOBERT, TO THE DEATH 
OF CHARLES MARTEL, 


Sigebert, and Clovis the Second, ſucceed—Death of Sigebert— 
Childebert uſurper—Clotaire the Third, King of Neuſtria 
Childeric of Auſtraſia—and, by the death of Clotaire, ſole 
monarch—Dagobert returns from Scotland, and reigns in 

Auſtraſia - Childeric aſſaſſinated Interregnum— Thierri— 
Ehroin ſets up an impoſtor in Auſtraſia Martin ſlain by 
Ebroin — is himſelf aſſaſſinated—Pepin defeats Thierri— 
becomes poſſeſſed of the whole power —Clovis the Third 
Childebert the Second Dagobert the Second The death of 
Pepin—Theodoalde, mayor of the palace — Auſtraſians de- 
feated by Dagobert and Rainfroy— Charles, ſon of Pepin, 
eſcapes from conſinement Death of Dagobert Chilperic 
the Second Charles checked by the Duke of the Frizons— 
gains a victory between Arras and Cambray—raiſes Clotaire 
to the throne of Auſtraſia—The King and his treaſures de- 
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the Second Thierri the Fourth The Saracens enter Aqui- 
taine—defeated by Charles, with great ſlaughter Death of 
Thierri—Interregnum—Death and character of Charles. 


F ROM the death of Dagobert the French 
hiſtory affords little more than the names of its 
kings: obſcured by the growing power of their 
ſubjects, the influence and authority of the Mero- 
vingian Princes became ſolely veſted in the great 
officers of the Crown, who, ruling with uncon- 
trolled ſway the various kingdoms of France, at 
length eſtabliſhed theimſelves the ſovereigns of 
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that throne to which their aſpiring views had A. D. 


been ſo long directed. 

Of Sigebert there is but little to ſay: in a reign 
of fifteen years he is only diſtinguiſhed as having 
been a great endower of churches and monaſteries ; 
a ſufficient recommendation, in a ſuperſtitious 
age and country, for the deficiences of a moral 
character. Grimoalde ſucceeded his father Pepin 
as mayor of the palace; and although the Auſtra- 
ſian monarch had a ſon, named Dagobert, yet he 
prevailed upon that weak prince to nominate his 
own in preference. Upon the demiſe of the 
King, the Miniſter ſuffered the lawful heir to be 
crowned, but removed him ſoon after to one of 
the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, raiſing Childebert 
to the throne. 

Ega, who governed the dominions of Clovis 
the Second, was ſucceeded by Archambaud. The 
King of Neuſtria, not more conſpicuous than his 
brother, did not long ſurvive him. In the latter 
part of his life he was afflicted with a lunacy ; 
the courtiers of the ſucceeding race took occaſion 
from thence to obſerve, that his malady had 
powerfully affected all his deſcendants. He was 
ſucceeded by the eldeſt of his'three ſons, Clotaire 
the Third, then only five years of age, to whom 
his mother Batildis was guardian, and Ebroin, the 
mayor of the palace. This prince died young, 
without leaving any iſſue; and his oppreſſive 
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A. D. and unworthy miniſter was baniſhed from the tt 

668, court and kingdom. p 

The Auſtraſians bore the uſurpation of Chil- 11 

debert but a ſhort time: aſſiſted by the Neuſtrians, I 

they drove him from the throne, and raiſed Chil- e 

deric, the ſecond ſon of Clovis the Second, to the a 

ſovereignty. Grimoalde was taken, conveyed to t 

Paris, and died in confinement in that city. u 

Upon the death of Clotaire the Third, his brother v 

united in his perſon the various dominions of E 


France. Dagobert, who had been removed to 
Scotland, returned, and was permitted by that 
monarch to rule over a ſmall portion of Au- 
ſtraſia. Weak, inconſtant, tyrannical, Childeric 
became early the deteſtation of his ſubjects. At 
length, diſguſted with his vices, and deſirous to 
annihilate his government, a party was formed 
againſt him by the nobles, and he was aſſaſſinated 
during the pleaſures of the chace; but hot ſatisfied 

with his death, they ſacrificed to their reſentment 
his wife and eldeſt ſon. Daniel, the youngeſt, 
effected his eſcape; and from the ſanctuary of a 
monaſtery found the means, ſome years afterwards, 
to eſtabliſh himſelf upon the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. 

A ſhort interregnum enſued of tumult and 
confuſion, when Thierri, the third ſon of Clovis 
the Second, was acknowledged King of Neuſtria 
and Burgundy. Dagobert, King of Auſtraſia, and 

his ſon Sigebert, having been aſſaſſinated; Ebroin, 
the 
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the former mayor of the palace, reſuming his 


power, repaired to that kingdom, and ſet up an 67 


impoſtor, by the name of Clovis, as a prince of 
royal blood. Reſenting this inſult, the Auſtraſians 
elected Pepin, and Martin, men of high worth 
and great abilities, as governors of the kingdom: 
the latter was beſieged in the city of Laon; and, 
upon his ſurrender, was put to death by Ebroin, 
who ſoon after ſuffered the ſame fate from the 


hands of aſſaſſins. 
The war was ſtill continued by the ſucceeding 


mayors, Warreton, Giflemar, and Bertaire: the 
tyranny of the latter exhauſting the patience of 
the Neuſtrian Nobility, they invited Pepin to ex- 
tricate them from the hands of their rapacious 
governor. He readily repaired to their aſſiſtance, 
and defeated the royal army in the Vermandois, a 
diviſion of the province of Picardy: the King and 
his treaſures were 'delivered into his hands, and 
he entered the capital in triumph. Thierri, now 
entirely in his power, was conſtrained to acknow- 
ledge him mayor ; and being diveſted of all 
perſonal influence, was only left the exterior ap- 

pendages, and diſtinctive ornaments of royalty. 
Pepin of Heriſtal, however unjuſtifiable might 
be the means by which he acquired the ſtation 
he aſſumed, was one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
men of his time; and it may juſtly be ſaid that 
France, rapidly declining by its own internal 
commotions, was reſcued from deftruction by the 
power of his ſuſtaining | arm. He ſedulouſly 
employed 
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A. D. employed himſelf in a judicious reform of the 


— 


691. 


abuſes of the empire; revived the national aſſem- 
blies, which, in the early time of the monarchy, 
had been convened in March; diſtributed juſtice 
with impartiality; and became ſo reſpectable 
among the neighbouring as well as diſtant nations, 
that the Greek Emperor, the Lombards, the 
Huns, the Sclavonians, and the Saracens, diſ- 
patched their reſpective ambaſſadors, to congra- 
tulate him upon the bleſſings of his government. 

Upon the death of Thierri, he proclaimed 
Clovis the Third, the eldeſt ſon of that prince, 
the nominal ſovereign of France. Under his 
reign, and that of Childebert the Second, his 
brother and ſucceſſor, Pepin humbled the Frizons, 
the Alemanni, the Bavarians, with other neigh- 
bouring and hoſtile nations; and enjoyed in a 
high degree the affection and popularity which 
his prudent adminiſtration fo juſtly merited. After 
an inactive and inglorious reign of ſeventeen years, 
Childebert left vacant the throne to his ſon, 
Dagobert the Second. 

The laſt years of the life of this diſtinguiſhed 
ſtateſman were clouded with grief, He loſt his 


eldeſt ſon Drogon, whom he had created Duke 


of Burgundy ; and had the misfortune to feel the 
reſentment of the man excited by the murder of 
the ſecond, and his favourite, Grimoalde, whom 
he had made mayor of the palace to Dagobert, 
and who, undeſerving of his fate, had fallen a 

victim 
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victim to thoſe Nobles who were envious of the 
proſperity of his family. He avenged his death 
upon the conſpirators ; and, to teſtify his affection 
for his memory, raiſed to the ſtation he had held, 
his infant ſon Theudoalde. This appointment, 
the laſt of his life, was but the harbinger of his 
death : before he could finally accompliſh the 
eſtabliſhment of the throne in his family, he was 
taken ill, and expired at Jutil, near Liege, in the 
ſix- and-twentieth year of his adminiſtration. 
Theudoalde for a ſhort time continued to 


A. D. 
Loy ud 
714. 


enjoy the dignity to which he had been elevated, 


under the direction of Plectrude, the widow of 
Pepin. It was not likely that an empire of ſuch 
extent could continue long obedient to the ſway 
of an old woman and a child, who had not any 
legal claim to the ſituation which they held: but 
that they had been ſuffered to exerciſe ſuch an 
authority, was a flattering panegyric upon the life 
of that illuſtrious character. An inſurrection was 
formed againſt them in Neuſtria, and the Auſtra- 
ſians took up arms in their favour; but Dagobert, 


not ſo inactive as his predeceſſors, appointed 


Rainfroy his mayor of the palace, who gave his 
opponents a total defeat in the foreſt of Cuiſe. 
The ſucceſs of the King's party was followed 
by the death of Theudoalde; but the magni- 
ficent fabric which his grandfather had erected as 
a monument of his talents, although ſhaken, was 
not yet deſtined to fall: the conduct, the courage, 
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> Pepin, ſupported the tottering maſs ; his good 
fortune and his abilities re-eſtabliſhed it upon 
a baſis that promiſed a more lengthened du- 
ration. He had been unjuſtly impriſoned by 
Plectrude; but, although his perſon was confined, 
yet his ſpirit was at large: in ſilence and obſcurity 
he had meditated upon thoſe mighty plans which 
were to affect his future life and character. Misfor- 
tunes had not depreſſed, but on the contrary had 

+ inflamedhis mind; and, eſcaping from his ſtate of 
ſecluſion and inaction, he preſented himſelf as a 
leader to the forces of the Auſtraſians. Devored to 
the family of Pepin, they joyfully received his ſon, 
and raiſed him to the command of a numerous 
and powerful army. Plectrude retired to Cologne, 
with the treaſures of her late huſband ; nor would 
ſhe have found a refuge in that city, had not 
Dagobert, in the midſt of his preparations to in- 
terrupt her in that aſylum, been ſuddenly taken 
off by the hand of death. The tender years of 
Thierri, his ſon, were not thought equal to the 
oppoſition of the dangers by which he was ſur- 
rounded ; Rainfroy therefore raiſed to the crown 
Daniel, furnamed Chilperic, the ſon of Childeric 
the Second. The education of a cloiſter, and the 
leſſons of monkiſh ſuperſtition, which cloud the 
mind with prejudices, and render the energies of 
the ſoul inactive, were not calculated for the 
meridian of a throne ; but had this Prince, who 
in 
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in ſeveral inſtances gave indications of a ſpirit A. D. 
worthy of the ſtation to which he had been called, 9 
been initiated, at an early period of his life, into 
the duties of arms, inſtead of being devoted to 
thoſe of auſterity, it may be juſtly inferred that 

he would have made a conſpicuous figure in the 
annals of his country. 

The Duke of the Frizons, having. promiſed his 
aſſiſtance to Chilperic, in his approach to join 
that Prince encountered the army of the Duke 
of Auſtraſia near Cologne. A fierce and bloody, 
but indecifive engagement enſued : the latter was 
unable to oppoſe the junction of their forces, 
which, now uniting, ravaged the country as far 

as that city. Charles, undiſmayed by misfortunes, . 
ſpeedily repaired his loſſes, and gave vigour to the 
hopes of his army, by the ſurpriſe and plunder of 
the royal camp, negligently guarded in the foreſt 
of Ardenaes. A memorable victory! over the 
King and Rainfroy between Arras and Cambray, 
with the capture of Cologne, by which he became 
maſter of the perſon of Plectrude, and the treaſures 
of his father Pepin, gave a decided turn to the 
ſituation of his affairs. Unable to perſuade the 
French Monarch to enter into a treaty of peace, 
and finding 1t neceſlary to indulge the Auſtraſians 
in the idea of a king, he raiſed to the throne 
Clotaire, a deſcendant of the Merovingian line. 

To oppoſe the formidable power of his rival, 
the Sovereign of Neuſtria obtained the aſſiſtance of 
Eudes, the Duke of Aquitaine, who, during the 

con- 
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confuſion in which France had been for ſome 
years paſt involved, poſſeſſed himſelf of thoſe 
territories lying on the ſide of the Loire, which 
now make the province of Gaſcony. While the 
confederates were deliberating with cautious cir- 
cumſpection upan the beſt method of attack, the 
enterpriſing ſpirit of Charles impelled him at 
once to action; and he advanced with wonderful 
celerity to the walls of Soiſſons, before the plans 
of his opponents were ripe for execution. So ſoon 
as his forces appeared in ſight, the armies of the 
allies diſperſed: the victor purſued them beyond 
the Seine; and, to continue in the uninterrupted 
poſſeſſion of his uſurpation, Eudes delivered up 
Chilperic, with the royal treaſures, to his ſuc- 
ceſsful opponent. Upon the death of Clotaire, the 
fon of Pepin ſuffered the unfortunate Monarch to 
be acknowledged the ſovereign of the three king- 
doms, but retained the civil and the executive 
power in his own hands. Rainfroy, who till 
perſiſted in his defence, was beſieged in Angers, 
conſtrained to yield to his ſuperior fortune, and, 
with a moderation ſo ſeldom obſerved in a con- 
queror, allowed to enjoy the government of the 
province. of Anjou and its dependencies, during 
the remainder of his life. 

Chilperic ſurvived his misfortunes and his 
diſgrace but two years : this Prince, neither 
deficient in ſpirit, nor in activity, may with 
juſtice be diſtinguiſhed from the ſluggard Kings, 
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as they were ſtyled, of the Merovingian race, who, A. D. 


for ſo many years, unworthily filled the throne. 
Thierri of Chelles, the fourth of that name, and 
the ſon of Dagobert the Second, was taken from 
his convent, and raiſed to the regal dignity. As 
Duke of Auſtraſia, and guardian of the kingdom, 
Charles found himſelf in a ſituation to vindicate his 
power, and to turn his arms againſt thoſe nations 
which had taken advantage of the turbulence of 
the times, to ſhake off their dependency upon the 
crown of France: he defeated the Suevi, the 
Frizons, the Alemanni, the Saxons, and the Bava- 
rians ; and, in the rapid courſe of his conqueſts, 
his courage and his conduct were not more con- 
ſpicuous, than the humanity with which they 
were achieved. He diſpatched miſſionaries into 
Germany, to inſtruct the tributary nations in 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity ; and he protected 
Boniface, a Catholic Biſhop, ſent thither by the 
Pope, Gregory the Second. 

While the diadem encircled the brow of the 
pageant, the efficient Mayor of the Palace was 
continually in the field, extending the dominions 
of the Franks. His comprehenſive and active 
mind ſoon found a more ample field for the 
diſplay of his abilities, and a theatre upon which 
he gloriouſly eſtabliſhed his immortal fame. 

The new and daring religion of Mahomet had, 
in the ſpace of one hundred years, overwhelmed 
the provinces of the Eaſt, The torrent ſwelled 

not 
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A. D. not by degrees, but burſt at once, and threatened 
in its courſe to ſubmerge the ancient religions of 
the carth. The Saracens, penetrating into Europe, 
had become maſters of Spain, and from thence 

made dreadful and irreſiſtible ravages in the pro- 
vince of Aquitaine, Eudes, notwithſtanding the 
ſubſtantial favours received from Charles, had ever 
been'a troubleſome neighbour, and a ſuſpected 
opponent; but his intrigues were in ſeveral con- 
flicts timely checked by the ſuperior wiſdom of 
the Duke of Auſtraſia. He had for ſome years 
paſt been alternately at variance, and in friendſhip, 
with the chiefs of thoſe people whom he induced 
occaſionally to revolt; and flew Zama, the Caliph's 
lieutenant, in that country, in an engagement near 
Toulouſe : but his ſucceſſor, the ambitious and 
intrepid Abderhamen, prepared a formidable 
army, to revenge the inſults ſo repeatedly offered 
to the followers of the faithful by his reſtleſs and 
ambitious adverſary. 

Aware of de mighty power that was ready to 
break into his dominions, and conſcious of his 
inability to reſiſt the menaced inundation, he re- 
Iuctantly ſubmitted to ſue for aſſiſtance from the 
arms of his rival. Charles, who had foreſeen that 
ſuch an occaſion to extend his reputation, and to 
vindicate the Chriſtian religion againſt the banners 
of the Prophet, would ſpeedily offer, was prepared 
for the event, and readily promiſed his ſupport. 
The Mahometans ſwept, with an irrcfiſtible force, 

the 
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the tertitories of Aquitaine, deſtroyed the country, A: D. 
plundered and burnt the cities; nor could Eudes 
oppoſe to their deyaſtations any force, but a flying 
camp, being utterly incapable of encountering 

their numbers in the field. 

Well. aware of the dangers with which all 
France was threatened by the ſucceſs of theſe 
invaders, the Duke of Auſtraſia aſſembled a well- 
diſciplined army of his beſt French and German 
troops, and came in fight of the Saracens between 
the cities of Poitiers and of Tours. Six days were 
paſſed in deſultory conteſt, without the leaſt ad- 
vantage gained by either ſide ; when; on the ſe- 
venth, as if aſhamed of this 1gnomintous ſtate 
of inactivity, the ſon of Pepin commenced the 
attack, with a fervor and intrepidity correſpond- 
ent to the magnitude of the cauſe. For a while 

the Mooriſh power ſucceſsfully oppoſed their 
valiant aſſailants. Victory was long ſuſpended ; 
nor did either army pauſe from conflict, until 
Eudes, falling upon the camp of the enemy, 
deſtroyed the tents, put to death their women 
and children, and, by calling off their attention 
from the field of battle, gave a decided turn to 
the fortune of the day. The rout became general, 
the ſlaughter indifcriminate, and the body of 
Abderhamen was found among the flain, The 
loſs ſuftained by the Saracens has been magnified 
to the enormous amount of 375,000 men, with 
the amazing labs, of only 1500 of the 
/ I French. 
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French. However exaggerated this account may 
be, this celebrated battle was concluſive. The 
Moors, taking advantage of the ſhadows of the 
night, dared not abide the approach of morning ; 
but quitting their remaining tents, with the moſt 
conſiderable part of their baggage, retired with 
precipitation into Septimania, now Languedoc. 
The enſuing day, the victorious army, perceiving 
no veſtiges of the diſcomfited, ſatisfied with their 
ſucceſs, or arreſted by the immenſe quantity of 
booty which they found, judged it more expedient 
to reap the fruits of their victory, than to follow 
an enemy from whom there was not any thing 
more to gain. This glorious event confirmed the 
welfare of Chriſtianity; and Charles was deſtined, 
the next year, to receive an acquiſition of glory, 
in a ſecond irruption of the Saracens, whom he 
defeated in the above-mentioned province, and 
made himſelf maſter of the city of Avignon. 
Upon the death of Eudes, he repaired with 
celerity to Aquitaine; and, aſſuming the rights 
of the late Sovereign, beſtowed his territories 
upon Hunalde, the eldeſt fon of that Prince, re- 
ſerving to himſelf the abſolute claims of homage 
and obedience, independently of the rights of 
Thierri, who died much about this time, having 


held the title of King ſeventeen years; nor did 


he think it neceſſary to name a ſucceſſor to the 
crown, as his own power was ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed without the introduction of a phantom, 
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0 


who might occupy ſpace without being eſſential to A. P. 


the duties of action. Popon, the Duke of the 
Frizons, the laſt who poſſeſſed that title, he ſlew 
in an engagement that followed a little after 
his late ſucceſſes; and he himſelf nominated, in 
future, the governors of that province. 


— — — nnm——————— — 
— 


While Charles was buſily employed in extend- 
ing his power, the chief officers of the kingdom 
of Burgundy excited a revolt: he flew to the ſcene 
of commotion; allayed the tumults at Lyons, and 
reſtored peace to Dauphiny ; he ſettled the go- 
vernment of Provence, and recovered Arles and 
Marſeilles : from thence his attention was called 
off by the Saxons, whom ke ſo thoroughly hum- 
bled, that they were not in a condition, for many 
years afterwards, to diſturb the tranquillity of 
France. But, as he was himſelf an uſurper, he 
found it no eaſy matter to prevent the different 
governors from aſſuming an equal degree of power 
in the above provinces : for three years they kept 
him continually employed; nor were the Saracens 
difinclined to encourage the ſpirit of revolt. Mou- 
rontes, who commanded in Marſeilles, delivered 
up to them, as a barrier to oppoſe his power, the 
city of Avignon, of which they did not, however, 
long retain the poſſeſſion; it ſurrendered, after 
a vigorous ſiege, to the Duke of Auſtraſia: a 
part of the town was burnt; and a conſiderable 
1 number 
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EN. D. number of the unbelievers were put tothe edge 


of the ſword. The next year he again repulſed 
the Saracens, drove them back to Narbonne, and 
to the few other places of ſafety they poſſeſſed on 
this fide the Pyrenean mountains ; and ſent a 
conſiderable ſuccour to the Spaniards, who were 
ſtruggling, with ſome effect, to re-eſtabliſh their 
ancient government. 

In Italy, Luitprand, taking advantage of the 
confuſion that had prevailed on account of the 
edict of the Emperor Leo Ifauricus, reſpecting 
the worſhip of images, had fallen upon the domi- 
nions of the church. This latter Prince, having 
been reproached by the Saracens for his adoration 
of figures of ſtone and wood, had given orders 
that they ſhould be indifcriminately deſtroyed 
throughout his dominions, extending thoſe com- 
mands to the territories which the ſucceſſors of 
St. Peter began to conſider as their own. The 
two Gregorys, the Second, and the Third, had 
violently oppoſed this meaſure; but the Papal 
Power had been again reconciled to the Imperial 
Court; when theſe hoſtile intentions of the King 
of Lombardy induced the fovereign Pontiff to 
addreſs, with great humility, a letter of ſuppli- 
cation to the only Power whoſe influence or arms 
he could flatter himſelf were able to arreſt the 
progreſs of his enemy. Sending the keys of the 
tomb of St. Peter, he offered to proclaim Charles 

Conſul 
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Conſul of Rome, and to renounce his allegiance A. D. 
— 


to the Greek Emperor; but the Duke of Auſtraſia, 
haraſſed and fatigued by a life of continual action, 
and finding his health, in conſequence of his 
exertions, very ſenſibly decline, had receded from 
the buſtle of politics, to the tranquillity of leiſure, 
and the charms of peace. While ſolacing him- 
ſelf with a rational retirement at his palace of 
Verberie upon the river Oiſe, he fell into a 
languor of body and indolence of mind, which 
nature and art were unable to overcome. Three 
ſucceſſive embaſſies from the Papal Chair were 
ineffectual to rouſe his wonted activity; but, 
conſcious of his approaching end, having lived 
like a hero, he was willing to die like a philo- 
ſopher and a Chriſtian. He liſtened with com- 
placency, indeed, to the laſt ſupplication of the 
Pope; but while this weighty matter was in agi- 
tation, the Emperor, the ſovereign Pontiff, and 
the illuſtrious Charles himſelf, diſcharged, and, 
within a few months of each other, the common, 
but the awful debt of nature. The latter, aſſu- 
ming the rights of a ſovereign Prince juſt before 
his death, ſummoned the chief Nobility, and, 
with their conſent, divided his dominions among 
his ſons. By his two wives, Rotrude and Sonne- 
childe, he left Carloman, Pepin, and Gripon, 
with ſeveral illegitimate children. To the firſt 
he aſſigned Auſtraſia, with his German territories; 


to the ſecond, Burgundy, Neuſtria, and Provence; 
13 and 
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S. and to the third, a very ſmall portion of inheri- 


_ tance: breathing his laſt on the 2oth of October, 
at Crecy upon the Oiſe, three leagues from Noyon, 
in the fifty-ſecond year of his age, and in the 
twenty-fifth of his adminiſtration, | 


— — — . — 
* . 


The ſuperior talents, and the military endow. 
ments of Charles, although they derived advantage 
from the ſplendid example of his father, are juſtly 
entitled to praiſe, and deſerving the gratitude 
of poſterity. He ſaved France from the over- 
whelming and fanatic power of the Saracens ; and, 
by ſo doing, checked the progreſs of a religion 
which threatened, in its courſe of rapid ſucceſs, to 
ſubjugate all Europe; and yet we find the legen- 
dary pages of the Monks teeming with reſentment 
againſt the defender of his country, and full of 
execration againſt the ſaviour of Chiſtendom. 
He applied, indeed, the ſpiritual concerns of the 
Church to the ſafety of the Kingdom ; circum- 
ſtanced as he was, it ſeemed unavoidable : they 
have nat however ſcrupled to denounce againſt 
him their moſt bitter anathemas, and to enroll 
his name upon the liſt of the damned. 

Undaunted alike in adverſity as in the field, 
and imitating the virtues of his father, he be- 
came himſelf an object of imitation. Moderate 
and humane, amidſt the triumphs of arms, he 


never forgot the dutics of the man. Succeſsful 
almoſt 
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almoſt beyond example, he was neither inflated A. P. 
by victory, nor, although at the head of an ex- wank = 
tenſi ve empire, intoxicated by power. He aſ- 
ſumed no other title, during the ſplendid career 
of his life, than that of the Mayor of the Palace; 
but permitted foreign Princes to ſtyle him Viceroy, 
and Lord Lieutenant of the kingdom ; and by 
ſome hiſtorians he is called Duke, and King of 
France, and alſo Conſul, and Patrician. 

His activity of body, and celerity of motion, 
were inconceivable ; fatigue and diſtance were 
oppoſed in vain to check the progreſs of his arms. 
His ſurname of Martel, or the Hammer, was 
probably beſtowed upon him after his death, on 
acount of the heavy hand which he laid upon the 
revenues of the church; it has been alſo aſſerted 
that he derived it from the weight of his blows 
in his perſonal and ſucceſsful conflict with the 
Saracens: to whatever it may have been owing, 
it has given him a diſtinctive appellation in the 
annals of his country, 
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—.— CHAPTER VII. 


FROM THE DEATH OF CHARLES TO THE DEATH 
OF PEPIN, 


Gripon beſieged in .Laon by Carloman and Pepin—taken 
priſoner—Pepin reſtores Childeric to the thrones of Neuſtria 
and Burgundy—Carloman and Pepin defeat the Dukes of 
Bavaria, of the Saxons, and of the Alemanni—Repulſe 
Hunalde, the Duke of Aquitaine—Who refigns his domi - 
nions to his ſon Vaifar—Carloman retires to a Benedictine 
Abbey on Mount Caflino—RefleQions—Pepin liberates Gri- 
pon from confinement—Defeat of the Duke of Saxony— 
Gripon ſeizes upon Bavaria — Pepin reſtores Bavaria to 
Taffilon—Childeric depoſed, and Pepin elevated to the throne, 
Extinction of the Merovingian Princes. 


SHORT was the duration of that calm in which 


the extenſive dominions of France were left by 
the victorious Martel. Gripon, diſguſted at the 
unjuſt partiality of his father, early endeavoured 
to diſturb the government aſligned his brothers ; 
or rather, what is by far more probable, and 
which we are led to believe, was obliged to 
defend the ſmall portion of inheritance which 
was allotted him, and which they were unwilling 
that he ſhould enjoy. Aſſiſted by his mother, 
Sonnechild, he retired to the city of Laon, in 
the Ifle of France, and ſuſtained with fortitude 
a vigorous ſiege from the united arms of the 
ſons of Rotrude. His oppoſition was not equal 
to his hopes; he was obliged to ſurrender himſelf 
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to his opponents: his mother was diſmiſſed to A, D. 
a convent, and he became a priſoner at Chateau 
neuf, in the foreſt of Ardennes. 

The cloſe union and fraternal harmony that 
ſubſiſted between Carloman and Pepin was pro- 
ductive of the beſt effects, notwithſtanding the 
late attempt to ſhake their influence, and the 
precarious title by which they held their power. 
They ſtill found themſelves able to oppoſe, and 
to ſuppreſs the combinations of the Alemanni, 
the Bavarians, and the Gaſcons, who revolted 
upon the death of Charles; yet, the better to 
conciliate the good-will of the people, who ſtill 
looked back with reverence to the line of Clovis, 
and to check the turbulence of the Nobles, Pepin 
thought it neceſſary to reſtore to Childeric, of 
the royal line, and the ſuppoſed ſon of Thierri of 
Chelles, the nominal title of King of Neuſtria 
and Burgundy. Carloman, in whatever light he 
might have viewed this conduct, found himſelf 
ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed in the affections of the 
Auſtraſians, and conſidering that kingdom to be 
his ſeparate and hereditary right, that he con- 
tinued to govern 1t as its lawful ſovereign ; nor 
was it long before both his brother and himſelf 
were rouſed to vindicate and preſerve the power 
and dominions bequearhed them by their invin- 
cible father, the late Martel. 

The enterpriſing Sonnechilde had found means, 
notwithſtanding her confinement, to effect a mar- 
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A. D. riage between Odilon, the Duke of Bavaria, and 
SY” Hiltrude, a ſiſter of Pepin; and had prevailed 


upon him to take up arms in her favour. Theo- 
doric the Duke of the Saxons, and Theodobald, 
the Sovereign of the Alemanni, alarmed, from 
motives of ſafety, at the growing power of the 
ſons of Charles, readily entered into an alliance; 


and, having aſſembled a formidable army, en- 


camped upon a ſtrong and advantageous poſt, 
with the river Lech in their front, the better 
to protect and ſecure their entrenchments; in- 
tending by delay to haraſs, and, by avoiding an 
engagement, to impel the enemy to an unequal 
attack, or to break the ſtrength and ſpirit of their 
forces. | ; 

Conſcious of the neceſſity of a vigorous cam- 
paign, the brothers aſſembled the whole power of 


the Franks, and ſpeedily repaired to the enemy's 


country: fifteen days they remained within ſight 
of the confederates, without attempting to paſs the 
river; but, irritated at length beyond forbearance 
by the taunts and reproaches of their opponents, 
they ſeized a favourable moment to paſs the 
ſtream, favoured. by the darkneſs of the night, 
and unexpectedly appearing at dawn of day before 
the camp of the allies, began a ſudden and furious 
attack upon their entrenchments. The Bavarians 
alone, for a while, withſtood the power of their 
arms; but, conſtrained at length to yield to ſupe- 
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rior valour, they were put to flight, leaving their A. D. 
baggage, with a conſiderable number of their 


men, to the mercy of the victors. The con- 
querors remained in the province for ſeveral 
months, to gather the fruits of their ſucceſs: 
and having ſpread deſolation over the territories 


of the enemies, the three Dukes gladly embraced, 


by a promiſe of future allegiance and fidelity, the 
proffered peace. 

The following year Carloman and Pepin turned 
their arms againſt Hunalde, the Duke of Aqui. 
taine, who, during their expedition into Germany, 
had paſſed the Loire, penetrated as far as Chartres, 
inflicting the moſt unfeeling cruelties upon the in- 
habitants, and conſuming with fire a part of that 
city, with its magnificent cathedral, marking, 
in his courſe, the hand of the Barbarian, in the 
wanton deſtruction of the works of art: but ſo 
completely were theſe acts of hoſtility retaliated 
upon the deſtroyer, that the defeated Sovereign, 
in pity to his unfortunate ſubjects, was obliged 
to ſubmit to any terms the victors thought proper 
to impoſe. In this ſtate of abject humiliation, 
and diſappointed in the hopes his ambition had 
formed, he reſigned his dominions, which he 
could not protect, to Vaifar his ſon, and retired, 
mortified and diſgraced, to lament the futility of 
empire, and to ſeek for conſolation, if it were there 
to be found, in the filent tranquillity of a cloiſter, 


in thoſe days the retreat of a bigot, and but 
ſeldom 
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A. D. ſeldom the reward of conſcious piety and internal 
ww worth. 


744. 


Having ſo ſucceſsfully reſtored peace on the 
ſide of Aquitaine; and having ſecured, in various 
expeditions into Germany, the quiet of that 
country; Carloman determined to reſign the 
ſword of warfare, to forget the world and its allure- 
ments, and to paſs the remainder of his days in 
devotion and obſcurity. It would be in vain to 
inquire into his motives, or to account for a re- 
folution ſo unexpected and extraordinary. Whe- 
ther or no it was a circumſtance of joy or regret 
to Pepin, it can be but of little conſequence to 
enquire; it is ſufficient that the fact be aſcer- 
tained, and that he left open to his brother that 
career of glory, which he was ſatisfied himſelf 
to forego. He fixed his ſpiritual reſidence in a 
Benedictine Abbey, upon Mount Caſſino in Italy, 
where he dedicated the remainder of his days to 
religious ſolitude, without affecting the ſuper- 


ſtitious auſterity, of the Aſcetics, who mortified 


the body without ſubduing the paſſions of the 
mind. 

A life ſo brilliant in public, let not the ſeverity 
of reaſon diſapprove, nor condemn a prince who 
leaves the world while he has the tender attach- 
ments of the father to endear him to it. Strange 
as it is, it docs not appear that he left his two 
ſons any particular eſtabliſhments, or that he 


even made any ſtipulation with Pepin for their 


future ſupport: it is natural, however, to ſuppoſe 
that 
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that he did not renounce the world, diſguſted with A. D. 


a 

| its cares, to ſubject thoſe to miſeries who were = 
e about to enter upon it. "AE: 
18 A prince of a liberal turn of mind has more 

t opportunity to extend the ſphere of his benevolence 

e in the walks of a public life, than he can poſſibly 

8 find within the limited precincts of a cloiſter; 

n yet may retirement give riſe to, and help to foſter, 

9 particular virtues which would remain unnoticed 

a amidſt the din of arms, and might be loſt for want 

A of ſufficient leiſure to bring them forth. From 

t filence and tranquillity the moſt valuable leſſons 

0 have been produced; leſſons that have helped, 

' by proving the horrors of war, and the follies 

of ambition, to eſtabliſh happineſs through the 

f medium of peace. When a monaſtery becomes 


the conſolation of piety, or the refuge of age; 
the man who is thus apparently loft to the 
world, may yet afford ſomething from a well- 
turned mind that may be of future importance 
to ſocial life; and the time may yet come, when 
it will be feund that the hand of reformation 
has preſſed too heavily upon thoſe ſanctuaries of 
declining mortality, in which the weakly might 
have received ſupport—the wretched, comfort— 
and the Chriſtian, hope. 

By the ſeceſſion of Carloman from the Cares 
of empire, and the precarious continuation of 
human grandeur, Pepin was left to wield the 
ſceptre, and to protect the throne, To make 


appparent . 
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i | | A. D. apparent the regret with which he had looked FO 
vx upon the abdication of his brother, he releaſed 
14 Gripon from his confinement, aſſigned him ex- 3 
4 tenſive domains with an ample revenue, and , 
4 treated him with diſtinguiſhed marks of con- 
'Y fidence and favour: but the bonds of gratitude, L 
4 and the inſtinctive ties of nature, held but a : 
feeble influence over his turbulent and ambitious P 
mind; for, while the prudent fucceffor of Charles - 
was buſily employed in the ſettlement of the ho 
internal government of the kingdom, no way fi 
diſcouraged by his former misfortunes, he incited * 
Theodoric, the Duke of Saxony, to revolt, whoſe + 
troops, unſucceſsful in his enterpriſe, were de- 0 
feated: he was a third time made a priſoner, 5 
and his perſonal fate from thence has been buried 5 
in ſilence. The inſtigator of theſe troubles, invited 5 
into Bavaria, as to a place of refuge from the re- 0 
ſentment of his brother, added treachery to in- 4 
gratitude, by ſeizing upon the government of + 
that kingdom, and poſſeſſing himſelf of the per- „ 
ſons of his ſiſter, with her infant ſon Taſſilon; a 5 
meaſure to which he was encouraged by the recent f 
death of Odilon, the Duke of that country. N 
More exaſperated at his faithleſs conduct, tan b 
provoked by the frequent conſpiracies formed 1 
againſt himſelf, the offended Pepin marched - 
into Bavaria with a powerful army, reſtored to . 
Taſſilon his wreſted dominions, and, with a mo- 11 
deration that was characteriſtic of his government, be 
. forebore even reproaches ſo well merited, and bo 


conferred 


i 
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conferred upon Gripon the title of Duke, in- A. D. 
veſting him, at the ſame time, with a very con- 


ſiderable ſovereignty. Ft 
There was now but little more wanting to 
eſtabliſh this illuſtrious charactei upon the throne 
of France, than the ceremony of conſecration ; a 
pre-eminence of ſtation which his politics, his 
prudence, and his virtues, gave him ſome claim 
to poſſeſs. His power was extenſive : his ene- 
mies had been humbled by his valour, his 
friends made grateful by his liberality ; the 
clergy were reconciled by his munificence; and 
the nobles were moſtly indebted to his family 
for their exaltation. In the vigour of life, and 
the poſſeſſion of all that could contribute to 
either its comforts or its ſplendor, there ſtill 
remained a wiſh to gratify; and as his arm had 
ſo ſucceſsfully weilded the ſword, it was now 
doomed that his temples ſhould be encircled with 
that crown the ſplendor of which he had ſo 
conſpicuouſly found the means to brighten. The 
coronet which had preſſed the forehead of the 
Duke, was now made to reſign its place for the 
diadem of the King. However trifling might 
be the obſtacles towards his elevation, yet he 
found it neceſſary to ſilence the ſcruples of his 
conſcience, by a recourſe to the ſpiritual authority, 
and to the paternal approbation of the Pope: He 
inquired of Zachary, “whether a nation might 
not venture to elevate a Miniſter to the throne, 
whom they might deem capable to ſuſtain. its 
cares, 
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A. D. cares, reflect a luſtre upon its government, and 

1 who ſhould be the means to render the people 
happy, although ſuch an innovation ſhould in- 
fringe upon the rights of a race of Princes who 
had not been more diſtinguiſhed for their inca- 
pacity, than ſtigmatized for the variety, and 
enormity of their crimes.” 

It may here be aſked, why thoſe Monarchs were 
incapable; or why they deferved the degrading 
appellation of fluggards ? Cut off from every 
perſonal influence, and from every political ad- 
vantage that education could give, or ſociety 
improve; at one time, labouring under the in- 
fluence of bold and vindictive women ; at another, 

. obſcured by the overſhadowing authority of their 
ſubjects; is it to wondered at, if, from a want of 
example and opportunity, the ſeaſons were ſuf- 
fered to paſs by unexplored, and that they were : 
contented to wear the crown without being em- 
barraſſed by its cares? If thoſe only were to enjoy 6 
it, who, from conduct and virtue, are entitled to a 
pre- eminence, how many thrones would be without 
a poſſeſſor, and how few ſubjects would be found 
worthy to fill them! Since the time of Pepin | 
we have ſeldom ſeen a Sovereign ſo capable, or 
ſo: worthy of royalty; yet his diſmiſſion of the : 
rightful heirs was neither ſtrictly conſonant to b 
morality, nor to juſtice: but policy regards not | 

| 
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the firſt as an obſtacle to its views ; and the am- 

bitious do not always conſider the neceſſity of 
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It was not difficult to divine what would be 4. P. 
the replication of the Holy Father, who, doubt- "oh. 
leſsly, foreſaw, in the protection of the future 
King of France, the many advantages that would 
reſult to the Papal Chair: a favourable anſwer 
might conc1hate his friendſhip and ſupport, and 
a barrier be thus formed againſt the power of the 
Lombards, and the authority and intrigues of the 
Imperial Court, . | 15 

The Pope decided without heſitation againſt 
the deſcendant of the ſluggard Kings: an aſ- 
ſembly was convened at Soiſſons; and Pepin 
was anointed by the hands of Boniface, Biſhop 
of Mentz, the celebrated Apoſtle of the Germans, 
who had been an Engliſh monk, and known by 
the name of Winifred. Childeric, who in fact 
cannot be ſaid to have ever reigned, was ſhaved, 
and became a monk in the Siſtrian monaſtery, 
now St. Bertin, in the city of St. Omer; his wife 
Geſilie took the veil in the convent of Conchiliac ; 
and his ſon Thierri aſſumed the monaſtic habit in 
the cloiſter of Vandrill, in Normandy. 

Thus terminated a line of Princes whoſe reigns 
have been only diſtinguiſhed in the annals of their 
country by rapacity, confuſion, and civil warfare, 
and whoſe private characters, excepting in a very 
few inſtances, were ſtained with enormities the 
moſt diſgufting and ſanguinary to be met with in 
tracing the hiſtory of any nation, either ancient 
or modern. To thoſe barbarous times which 
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marked the more early Monarchs of the Mero- 
vingian race, ſucceeded, in thoſe of the latter 
Princes, ſome years of prudent and vigorous ad- 
miniſtration under the government and abilities of 
the Mayors of the Palace, who, again cementing 
the diſmembered empire of France, fo injudi- 


ciouſly divided by Clovis and his ſons, became 


themſelves the poſſeſſors of the crown they had 
ſaved, and by a fimilar diviſion in the firſt, and a 
like weakneſs in the laſt Kings, paved the way 
for a correſponding fall in the final extinction of 
their deſcendants. 
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FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REIGN, TO 
THE DEATH, OF PEPIN. 


The Saxons and Bretons defeated by Pepin— Reduction of 


Narbonne Gripon flain—Aftulphus, King of Lombardy, 
invades the dominions of the church—Stephen the Thard 
ſolicits the aſſiſtance of Pepin—Who beſieges Aſtulphus in 
Pavia—Recovers the Papal poſſefliong—Pepin's donation to 
the church—Aſtulphus makes a ſecond attempt, and is again 
repulſed by Pepin—Embaſly from the Greek Emperor 
Revolt of the Saxons—Vaifar's inroads into Burgundy—ls 
flain—Conqueſt of Aquitaine—Death of Pepin—His 
racter. 


T HE elevation to which he had ſo long 
aſpired having been thus prudently attained, it 
was ſoon found that Pepin was every way equal 
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to the ſtation he had afſumed; and that the A: D. 
courage diſplayed in the field was not more con- 
ſpicuous, than the firmneſs of the legiſlator; the 
acuteneſs of the politician, and the compaſſionate 
virtues of the man. Having eſtabliſhed his au- 
thority, he directed his views to the regulation 
of the State, and to the comfort of his people. 
In the firſt years of his reign he ſet himfelf 
ſeriouſly to eſtabliſh a better polity, and to in- 
troduce a reform in the manners of his ſubjects ; 
and more particularly attended to the diſcipline 
of the church. He aſſembled a council at his 
palace of Verberie, where, among other uſeful 
Inſtitutions, he aſſiduoufly promoted proper regu- 
lations for marriages, which the licentiouſneſs of 
the times, the multiplicity and continuance of 
wars, had ſo much interrupted, and which it 
was neceflary to bring back to decency and 
reſpect: but theſe projects, which have ſeldom 
an opportunity to take root unleſs foſtered by 
the protective ſeaſons of peace, were ſoon inter-. 
rupted by the neceffary preparations for war; and 
the internal government of the kingdom was 
poſtponed for the contentions of the field. _ 

The Saxons, ever impatient of controul, and 
zealous in defence of their national cuſtoms and 
independency, endeavoured to lighten the yoke by 
which they were oppreſſed; and Pepin was again 
called into action, to repreſs their diſobedience : 


he. once more defeated their armies, and aug- 
K 2 mented 


A. D. 
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mented their tribute. Equally ſucceſsful againſt 
the Bretons, he made himſelf maſter of Vannes, 
and their Count ſubmitted. 

The Saracens, being ſtill in poſſeſſion of Nar- 
bonne, began a ſucceſsful inroad into the pro- 
vince of Languedoc. Anxious to commence 
his royal career by ſome act of popularity and 
ſplendor, the King of France proceeded with 
his army to beſiege the city. His aſſaults were 
vigorous, but abortive: conſtrained to raiſe the 
ſiege, he changed his attack into a blockade. Well 
ſecured by fortifications, the Moors ſuſtained the 
ſhock of his arms, and the ſtratagems that were 


put in practice for their reduction, during the 
| ſpace of three years: at length haraſſed out by an 


unavailing oppoſition, they were obliged to ſur- 
render to the better fortune of the aſſailants; and 
Pepin had the glory to add to his newly-acquired 
dominions, a city famous for its oppoſition to his 
father's authority, and which he had found it im- 
practicable to reduce. 

The ambitious ſpirit of Gripon ſuffered him 
not long to enjoy the comforts of fraternal peace: 
reſtleſs himſelf, he was anxious to diſturb the 
tranquillity of others. Inſenſible alike to the 
favours he had received, or to the misfortunes 
he had endured, he fled from Mans to the Court 


of the Duke of Aquitaine, expecting to induce 


that prince to become his protector and his friend; 
but Vaifar, unwilling or unprepared to draw upon 
himſelf 
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himſelf the reſentment of the Gallic Monarch, 4. P. 
refuſed him the aſylum to which he had reſorted. 


Fruſtrated in theſe hopes, he turned his views to 
the King of Lombardy, and was ſlain in the valley 
of Morienne, as he was endeavouring to force 
himſelf a paſſage into Italy. 

The attention of Pepin was now required to 
diſperſe a tempeſt that was brewing in another 
quarter, and which threatened with deſtruction 
the dominions of the church. Zachary had, by 
the courſe of nature, dropped into the tomb; and 


Stephen the Third had been elevated to the ſacred 


honours of the apoſtolic chair: the wiſe policy of 
his predeceſſor was now found amply juſtified by 
the efficient gratitude of the newly-created King 
of France. 

Aſtulphus, who, by the abdication of Rachid, 
had bcen elevated to the throne of Lombardy,— 
ambitious to become the only ſovereign of Italy, 
was leſs diſpoſed to follow the indolent politics of 
his predeceſſor, who had reſigned the ſword of 
warfare for the peaceful retirement of a monaſtic 
life, than to embrace the favourable opportunity 
which now opened to him the proſpect of glory, 
and flattered him with the full accompliſhment of 
his aſpiring views. The Greek Emperor, Con- 
ſtantine Capronymus, he well knew, was unable to 
check his progreſs, being engaged in a war with 
the Bulgarians and the Saracens, and in one ſtil} 
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A. D. more perplexing, with the Iconaclaſtes, or the 
hyp Image-breakers. 

98 Not more ſanguine than juſtified by the ſuc- 
ceſsful commencement of his various enterprizes, 
he had invaded, with a powerful army, the Im- 
perial dominions; reduced the city of Ravenna, 
with the whole Exarchate ; and, having made 
himſelf maſter of the Pentapolis, threatened to 
beſiege the ancient capital of the world, if not 
immediately acknowledged the fovereign of that 
city; and, the better to enforce his demand, 
proceeded with his army to that neighbour- 
hood. 

The Holy Father, in this emergency, having 
attempted, but in vain, to arreſt, by ſpiritual me- 
diation, the torrent that was about to overwhelm 
him, turned his views, and directed his trembling 
ſteps, to the Court of France. Not unmindful of 
his former obligations to Zachary—Pepin received 
with duty and reſpect the inſulted Stephen, enter- 
tained him in the palace of St. Denis, where, 
during a ſevere fit of ſickneſs, he waited himſelf 
upon him with affectionate perſeverance, and 
humane concern; and fo ſoon as his recovery was 
eſtabliſhed, the diadem was gratefully placed by 
the hand of the Pontiff upon the brows of his 
benefactor. | 

Theſe aſſiduities of the head of a powerful 

ation towards a feeble old man, and a fugitive, 
reflect a ſignal honour upon the private character 
: | | of 
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of Pepin; nor ſhould circumſtances ſo favourable A. P. 
to human nature be paſſed over in filence, as 75. 


greatneſs of ſoul is more often ſeen to illuminate 
the paths of ſolitude, and to ſpread a cheering 
ray over the wants and miſeries of domeſtic life, 
than to blaze in the ſunſhine of a court, and 
to irradiate with its beams the boſom of the 
king. 

From the hands of the Pope, the Gallic Mo- 
narch received, a ſecond time, the ſacred unction: 
the ceremony was accompanied by the flattering 
title of « the Protector and the Defender of the 
Roman People; a diſtinctive appellation of no 
little conſequence, in the times of ſuperſtition and 
prejudice, to thoſe who bare it; and, in this par- 
ticular inſtance, of ſingular importance to the 
crafty prelate who had beſtowed it; and who, to 
enhance the ſolemnity of the occaſion, at the ſame 
time anointed his ſons Charles and Carloman, 
conferring upon them the honourable names of 
« Patricians of Rome.“ 

Pepin having failed in his endeavours to nego- 
ciate with Aſtulphus, conducted the Holy Father 
into Italy with a ſufficient force to reinftate 
him in his rights, and beſieged the Lombard 
King in Pavia. Unable to reſiſt the arms of his 
opponent, he promiſed to deliver up the conqueſts 
he had made, and which were generouſly ſurren- 
dered by the French Monarch to the domains 
of the church; comprehending the Exarchate, 
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A. D. Emilia, now Romania, and the Pentapolis, now 
Marca d'Ancona. The Kings of France retained 
a kind of negative ſuperiority in theſe poſſeſſions; 

but, as their power declined, their nominal au- 
thority likewiſe proportionably decayed. Thus 

was the ſpiritual influence of the papal authority 
augmented by temporal dominions; and this æra 
forms a ſtriking epoch in the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 

of Rome; and laid the foundation of that tyranny 
which made the moſt imperious monarchs crouch 
beneath the thunders of the Vatican—abſolved the 
ſubject from his oath of allegiance—tore the dia- 

dem from the brow of royalty and inſulted and 
degraded the Imperial dignity of the purple. | 
With the departure of his benefactor, the terrors 

of the Pontiff returned. Unmindful of the ſolemn | 
treaty in which he had lately engaged, the 
Sovereign of Lombardy refuſed to evacuate a 


ſingle town; and early in the year undertook ( 
the fiege of Rome, requiring from the citizens pine I 
the perſon of Stephen, as the only means by 
which they might hope to mollify his reſent- | 
ment. In this dilemma he had again recourſe c 
to the aſſiſtance of Pepin; and the elegant epiſtles c 
which were written in the hour of his diſtreſs, and 0 
which are ſtill exiſting, had ſo powerful an effect c 


upon the King, that he again repailed the Alps, 
and flew in perſon to his relief. The fears of the 
Holy Father were diſperſed by his appearance : 
Aſtulphus was chaſtiſed for his breach of faith; 

con- 
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conſtrained, a ſecond time, to ſue for peace; to A. D. 
ſubmit to terms ſtill more diſgraceful than thoſe vo 
which had been before impoſed; and to receive 
with humiliation the burden of the ancient tribute, 
which had been relinquiſhed in the reign of Clo- 
taire the Second. 

Whilſt engaged in the ſiege of Pavia, the Em- 
peror, Conſtantine Capronymus, deputed an em- 
baſly to Pepin, to remonſtrate on his late donation. 
Inthe hope of detaching him from the party whoſe 
intereſts he had embraced, he ſent him magni- 
ficent preſents, with an offer to defray the expences 
of the war. The King of France replied to his 
Ambaſladors, that “ the Exarchate had been 
« conquered by the Lombards, who therefore held 
e 1t under the ſame title that the Romans had for- 
« merly done; that their right was now veſted 
in him, and that he was at liberty to diſpoſe 
« of thoſe territories as he thought proper.” — 
« J have beſtowed it,” ſaid he, © upon St. Peter, 
« that the religion of the church of Rome may 
« remain uncontaminated by the hereſies of the 
« Greeks; nor ſhall any temptation whatever 
« induce me to reclaim the gift I have made, 
« and which I now ſoleninly pledge my ſelf to 
« maintain.” 

| Upon his return into France, his thoughts were 
directed from external concerns to regulate the 

internal government of his kingdom-; but his 
| political plans were interrupted by a ſudden and 
general revolt of the Saxons, whoſe unſucceſsful 
endea- 
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A. D. endeavours to ſhake off their yoke, only rendered 
its preſſure more firm and galling. 


The tide of proſperity, which had hitherto 
accompanied this fortunate Prince, continued to 
attend him in all his undertakings. Having re- 
cently ſettled ſome diſagreements that aroſe be- 
tween the Pope, Paul the Firſt, and Deſiderius, 
the ſucceſſor of Aſtulphus in Lombardy, he found 
leiſure to attend to the movements of Vaifar, the 
Duke of Aquitaine. Theſe Sovereigns had long 
conſidered each other with mutual diſtruſt, and 
were equally impatient for a conflict in the field. 
The Duke, having deſpoiled of their lands ſome 
churches in his own domains, afforded the French 
Monarch a pretext, by no means an honourable f 
one, to invade his dominions; but, by a reſtoration 
of the objects of contention, the threatened ſtorm 
was for a while ſuſpended. 

The abſence of his antagoniſt, the next year, in 
his German dominions, was an opportunity which 
the enterpriſing ſpirit of Vaifar was unable to with- 
ſtand: having entered into Burgundy, he over-ran 
rhat province, and continued his depredations as 
far as the environs of Chalons; but ſhort was his 
triumph, as was unavalling the ardour of his mind. 
His rival ſpeedily repaired to the ſcene of warfare; 
he left the Saxon inſurgents to oppoſe a more for- 
midable competitor, and, glowing with reſent- 
ment, paſſed with celerity the river Loire: the 


caſtles of Auvergne were levelled with the ground; 
his 


| 
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his ravages extended as far as Limoges; and the A. P. 
capital of Aquitaine ſhook beneath the terrors of 763» 


his arm. The entire province muſt inevitably 
have acknowledged his ſovereignty, had not the 
retreat of Taſſilon, the Duke of Bavaria, recalled 
him from the theatre of his victory abroad, to 
attend to the welfare of his dominions at home. 
This Prince, in the early part of his reign, 
had done homage to Pepin for his dominions, and 
had principally reſided in the city of Paris. The 
Protector, who had preſerved him from the uſur- 
pation of Gripon, was now forgotten. To feel, 
and to acknowledge obligations, appears not to 
be a leſſon in politics; nor does treachery bear 
ſuch marks of contempt in the public, as in the 
private, concerns of lite. f 
Ihe French Monarch, equally circumſpect, as 
vigorous in action, contented himſelf with forming 
a chain of poſts for the ſecurity of his frontiers 
againſt the ſudden incurſions of the Bavarians, 
and, once more, croſſed the Loire, determined to 
proſecute, with celerity and effect, the war in Aqui- 
taine. Three ſucceſſive campaigns marked the 
ſuperiority of a diſcipline founded upon prudence 
and conduct. His opponent, circumvented by 
his commanding and active genius, endeavoured, 
but in vain, to oppoſe the progreſs of his arms; 
he fought, and was defeated; he requeſted peace, 
but it was denied him; and Taſſilon, intimidated 
by the ſucceſs of his uncle, entreated, and ob- 
tained 
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>> ſued with his ſmall but faithful band of followers 
to his laſt retreat in the country of Saintonges, 
ſubmitted, not without a deſperate effort, to his 
hapleſs fate: 1mitating in his conduct that of 
Alaric in a former period, his indignant ſpirit 
ſcorned to preſerve an exiſtence which to him was 
no longer valuable, ſince it could not be enjoyed 
with independency. . His death, while bravely 
combating to the laſt moment of his life, put 


an end to a deſtructive war; and his dominions, 


annexed, once more, to the empire of France, 
helped to crown, with additional laurels, the brows 
of the victor. 

But of what value was the ſplendor of this con- 
queſt to the mortal whoſe victories were about to 
be arreſted by the hand of death ! Scarcely had 
Pepin time to contemplate his late acquiſition, 
when he was ſeized with a fever at Xaintes, 
which threatened him with a ſpeedy diſſolution. 


Aware ot its approach, he was with difficulty con- 


veyed to the Abbey of St. Denis; where, having 
aſſembled the principal Biſhops and Nobles of his 
kingdoms, with their advice and conſent he di- 
vided his dominions between his ſons ; but in 
what manner, has not been properly aſcertained. 
Having thus ſettled his temporal affairs, and re- 
figned himſelf, like a Chriſtian and a man, to 
the awful decrees of Heaven — he ſunk into 
the grave, overwhelmed with a complication 
of diſorders, after a glorious reign of ſeventeen 

years, 
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years, in the fifty-fourth of his age; and was A, D. 
interred, according to his own deſire, in the "_ 
cathedral-church of St. Denis. 


TN 


In a diminutive body, from which Pepin obtained 
the appellation of The Short,” may be traced a 
capacious ſoul; as if nature, niggard of her gifts in 
one reſpect, had endeavoured to make amends for 
her deficiencies by ſignal capacities in another. 
The auſpicious commencement of his military 
career was to be no leſs attributed to fraternal 
union, than to the vigour and prudence which 
diſtinguiſhed his general character. His diſcipline 
was firm, and his policy conſiſtent ; hence order 
prevailed in his camp, and unanimity pervaded 
his councils. He ſo much conciliated the private, 
and held ſuch an influence over the public opi- 
nion, that no ſecret intrigues, or open conſpiracies, 
were dilcovercd, to tarniſh the luſtre of his reign. 
Cautious in his undertakings, intrepid in attack, 
and perſevering in his reſolution, oppoſition and 
danger ſunk before him ; and victory had no 
ſooner crowned his head with laurel, than mercy 
adorned. his hand with the branch of peace. 
The national aſſemblies were convoked with 
regularity, where, appearing to follow the ſen- 
timents of others, he inſenſibly became the fole 
| director of the cabinet, and the evident in- 
ſpirer of the operations of the field. He ren- 
dered the Popes dependent upon his fame: he 
| ny weakened 
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A. D. weakened the power of the Lombards, but in- 

ulted not their imbecility. His donation of the 
Exarchate of Ravenna to the See of Rome, in- 
ſtead of annexing it to his own dominions, was a * 
proof of his penetration. The French had loſt nu- 
merous armies in Italy, without any permanent 
conqueſt: his politics, therefore, induced him to 
give up what it might have been hazardous and 
burdenſome to retain. The provocations of Gri- 
pon, frequent as they were, could not induce him 
to harſhneſs, delighting as much to pardon, as the 
other was deſirous to offend. The univerſal joy 
with which he was received as ſovereign, was a 
flattering tribute of the public eſteem towards an | 
individual ſo worthy to be exalted, and certainly 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed character the nation had 
beheld ſince the commencement of its monarchy. 
Clovis founded his empire in blood; but Pepin 
eſtabliſhed his in juſtice, and in moderation. 

His genius was in all things equal; and he left ; 
an immenſe empire ſtill capable of farther exten- 1 
ſion: thus Philip paved the way for the victories | 
of Alexander, and Cæſar laid the foundation of 
the glories of Auguſtus. The humble epitaph of 
« Here lies the father of Charlemagne,” is an 
inſult to the memory of Pepin, and a diſgrace to 
the nation that left not more honourably recorded 
thoſe virtues which ſtrangers are proud to dwell 
upon with reverence, and which have not been 
ſurpaſſed, nor will probably be ever equalled, 
by his deſcendants. 
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THE HISTORY or FRANCE, 


CHAPTER IA. 


FROM THE DEATH OF PEPIN, TO THE IMPERIAL 
EXALTATION OF CHARLES. 


The ſucceſſion of Charles and Carloman—Their charaQters— 
Hunalde re- aſſumes the dominion of Aquitaine—Is defeated 
by Charles—Aquitaine again annexed to France—Death of 
Carloman—Charles ſole monarch—State of Europe—Revolt 
and defeat of the Saxons—Deſiderius, King of Lombardy, 
attacks the Papal dominions—Pavia and Verona beſieged by 
Charles—Conqueſt of Lombardy—Maſlacre of the Saxons— 
Commotions in Italy—Mooriſh governors reinſtated in Spain 
by Charles—Death of Orlando—Revolt of the Saxons ſup- 
preſſed—Pepin, King of Italy—Lewis, King of Aquitaine 
Witikind inſtigates the Saxons to rebel—Their defeat— 
Witikind and Albion excite freſh tumults in Saxony—Con- 
verſion of Witikind and Albion—Defeat of the Duke of 
Beneventum and Bavaria—Conqueſt of Bavaria—Grimoalde 
ſucceeds his father in Beneventum—Legillative and domeſtic 
employments of Charles—Repulſion of the Sclavonians and 
Huns—Traitorous deſign of Pepin—Supprefſion of a tumult 
in Italy—=Irruptions of various nations Subjugation of the 
Huns—Revolt and flaughter of the Saxons—Diflenſions at 
Rome—Elevation of Charles to the Imperial dignity. 


Tre appellation of Carlovingian diſtinguiſhes 
the ſecond race of the Kings of France. Whether 
deduced from Charles Martel, the father of Pepin, 
or from Charles the Great, or Charlemagne his 
ſon, is a point not exactly aſcertained by hiſtorians: 
it is, however, clearly demonſtrated, that the 
arms of the laſt achieved what the other left 
imperfect; 
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A. D. imperfect; and that the firſt opened that road to RY 
* political as well as military glory, which his ˖ 
grandſon purſued with ſo much vigour and 
ſucceſs. | | a 
Upon his acceſſion to the throne, Charles was . 
in the twenty- fifth year of his age, and as re- a 
markable for the height of his ſtature as his r 
father had been for his diminutive frame. With ! 
a figure well proportioned, but rather inclined t 
to corpulency, he had a complexion that was d 
florid, features full of majeſty and ſweetneſs; and t 

a diſpoſition at once open, cheerful, and glowing 
with animation. His look was penetrating, his t 
mind active, and his conſtitution ſo ſingularly U 
robuſt, as to enable him to ſuſtain the extremities ee 
of exertion, and to be unacquainted with the 5 
languors of fatigue. * 
Carloman, the younger ſon of Pepin, diſſimilar li 
both in his temper and purſuits, was gloomy, C 
reſerved, and contentious. Timid and irreſolute * 
in all his actions, he was as eaſily governed by the an 
artful, as led by the intereſted ; and, not being PX 
endowed with abilities himſelf, regarded with ro 
jealouſy a brother, whoſe ſplendid talents prog- WI 
noſticated his future glory. With diſpoſitions ſo do 
very diſcordant, it was not likely that unity could un 
long prevail; and we find, very early aſter the death be 
of their father, that a diviſion menaced the ex- an 
panding glories of France: but the intrigues of 2 
ec 


the neighbouring States ſuſpended for a while the 
threatening 
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threatening ſtorm, and called off their attention A. D. 


to dangers of more importance. 

The Lombards, forgetful of the ſtate of degra- 
dation to which they had been reduced, began 
to negociate with Taſſilon, the Duke of Bavaria, 
and to promiſe themſelves ſucceſs from the in- 
ternal diſputes of the ſons of Pepin; but the war 
had already commenced in a quarter from which 
the brothers had not formed the leaſt idea of 
danger, and with whom their enemies had not 
the moſt diſtant intercourſe. 

Hunalde, the old Duke of Aquitaine, in whom 
the latent ſparks of ambition had been for ſome 
time fuppreſſed, but not wholly extinct; having 
conſumed between twenty and thirty years in 
a cloiſter, renounced the calm of monaſtic retire- 
ment, to take a turbulent. part in the ſtorms of 
life, and to recommence the career of arms. 
Conceiving that a favourable opportunity was 


- now offered, by the prudent uſe of which he 


might poſſeſs himſelf of his ancient rights, he 
preſented himſelf with confidence and courage 
to the regard of his ſubjects, and entreated 
with earneſtneſs their future ſupport. However 
doubtful he might be of their affection, from the 
univerſal deteſtation in which he had formerly 
been held; yet time had ſoftened their reſentment, 
and misfortunes had awakened their commiſe- 
ration; they received him with open arms, they 
ſeconded his undertakings; and in a few weeks 


| | he 
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threatening ſtorm, and called off their attention 4. P. 


to dangers of more importance. 

The Lombards, forgetful of the ſtate of degra- 
dation to which they had been reduced, began 
to negociate with Taſſilon, the Duke of Bavaria, 
and to promiſe themſelves ſucceſs from the in- 
ternal diſputes of the ſons of Pepin; but the war 
had already commenced in a quarter from which 
the brothers had not formed the leaſt idea of 
danger, and with whom their enemies had not 
the moſt diſtant intercourſe. 

Hunalde, the old Duke of Aquitaine, in whom 
the latent ſparks of ambition had been for ſome 


time ſuppreſſed, but not wholly extinct; having 


conſumed between twenty and thirty years in 
a cloiſter, renounced the calm of monaſtic retire- 
ment, to take a turbulent part in the ſtorms of 
life, and to recommence the career of arms. 
Conceiving that a favourable opportunity was 
now offered, by the prudent uſe of which he 
might poſſeſs himſelf of his ancient rights, he 
preſented himſelf with confidence and courage 
to the regard of his ſubjects, and entreated 
with earneſtneſs their future ſupport. However 
doubtful he might be of their affection, from the 
univerſal deteſtation in which he had formerly 
been held; yet time had ſoftened their reſentment, 
and misfortunes had awakened their commiſe- 
ration ; they received. him with open arms, they 
ſeconded his undertakings; and in a few weeks 
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he had the ſatis faction to behold himſelf the ſo- 
vereign of thoſe dominions which the active life 
of Pepin had with difficulty acquired. Short was 
however the duration of this rapid ſucceſs : the 
undaunted Charles, although diſappointed of his 
brothers promiſed aid in the moment of danger, 
diſdaining to be affected at the treachery of his 
conduct, puſhed boldly forward with his own 
troops into the territories of his opponent. Aſto- 
niſhed at the celerity of his motions, unable to 
keep the field againſt his powerful adverſary, and 
deſerted by his ſubjects with as much levity as 
they had before profeſſed of loyalty and attach- 
ment, Hunalde experienced the natural con- 
ſequences of adverſity: he was conſtrained to 
ſolicit a precarious refuge in the territories of 
Lupus, Duke of Gaſcony, who, menaced by the 
reſentment of the victor, as weakly betrayed, as 
he had imprudently granted him his protection. 
The unfortunate fugitive, doomed once more to 


-Tetire into the boſom of ſolitude, was confined ; 
. but found the means of eſcaping, ſome years 


afterwards, to the court of Defiderius, the King 
of Lombardy; and Aquitaine thus again became 


_ annexed to the empire of France. 


During this war Charles found leifure to draw 
from Angouleme and Perigord, a colony of his 


French ſubjects, whom he eſtabliſhed near the 


borders of the Dordonne, upon a ſpot diftin- 
guiſhed by the name of Fronzac. The ſucceſs- 
ful 
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ful termination of this initiation of arms ex- A. P. 
tended the power, and promoted a reſpect for Www 


the character, of the young King. Deſiderius 
was among the firſt who anxiouſly ſought his al- 
liance, and offered to cement the union, by giving 
his daughter Deſiderata in marriage, whom, not- 
withſtanding the preſſing remonſtrances of the 
Pope, Stephen the Fourth, and the obſtacle of 
a firſt wife, yet alive, he condeſcended to ac- 
cept. 

"The 3 inveterate dinike which Carloman had but 
ill concealed againſt his brother, and which had 
been ſomewhat allayed by the maternal endea- 
vours of Bertha, was again ready to burſt forth, 
when, by an event as unexpected as unfortunate, 
the former was ſuddenly taken off by death, and 
the latter left without a competitor to check or 
diſturb his ambitious projects. His Queen, ſuſ- 
picious of the intention of the ſurviving Monarch, 
fled, with her children, into Italy, and found a 


willing aſylum in the court of the Lombard 


King. Highly incenſed at the retreat afforded 
the royal fugitives, Charles repudiated the daugh- 
ter of Deſiderius, and took poſſeſſion of the ter- 
ritories of the deceaſed Sovereign. 

Upon this acceſſion of dominion and of conſe- 
quence, which devolved upon him by the death 
of Carloman, his empire extended from the Alps 
to the Pyrenean mountains. The northern Ger- 
many was at this time almoſt entirely poſſeſſed. by 
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the Saxons : under which general name were 
comprehended all thoſe nations within the banks 
of the Weſer and the Elbe, extending from the 


Baltic to the territory of Mentz, and from the 
German Ocean to the confines of Bohemia, and 


who yet had not been converted to the doctrines 


of Chriſtianity. Italy, feeble and divided, was 


held by the Lombards, who occupied the duchies 
of Friuli, Spoleto, and Beneventum, with Li- 
guria, Venetia, Tuſcany, and the Cottian Alps. 
The dominions of Naples, and ſome cities in 
Calabria, were in the poſſeſſion of the Emperor 


of the Eaſt. The Exarchate, and the Pentapolis, 


belonged to the Pope; and the Venetians, by their 
trade to the Levant, had acquired a conſiderable 
ſway in the political ſtate of Italy. The Saxons 
were eſtabliſhed in England, and an Heptarchy 
divided the various provinces of that country. 
The moſt fertile provinces of Spain were till 


held by the Mooriſh power. Abdarhamen, the 
ſplendid King of Cordova, was no more; and al- 


ready had the Spaniſh Chriſtians eſtabliſhed the 
kingdoms of Aſturias and Navarre. Such was 


the poſition of Europe, when Charles became 


the ſole Sovereign of France. 

The Saxons, whoſe innate love of liberty in- 
duced them, at the commencement of every reign, 
to attempt the recovery of that independency they 
ſo enthuſiaſtically admired, had begun their wonted 
hoſtilities, ana refuſed to ſatisfy the tribute that 

had 
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had been impoſed upon them by Pepin; but the — O, A. P. 
French Monarch, not diſpleaſed at being furniſhed 772. 772. 
with a pretence to enter their territories, having 
ſufficient ſtrength to chaſtiſe their revolt, and 
leiſure to enforce their obedience, turned the 
weight of his arms to that quarter. Entering 
their country with fire and with ſword, he flat- 
tered himſelf that this ſeverity would make eaſy 
his conqueſt : but, no ways diſcouraged by the 
rigour of his conduct, they made a long and 
deſperate ſtand in the vicinity of Oſnaburg, 
where they were defeated, with a dreadful 
ſlaughter, and obliged to paſs, with haſte and 
confuſion, the channel of the Weſer. The victor 
purſued his advantage as far as Ereſbourg near 
Padderborn, which fortreſs he demoliſhed, with 
the celebrated temple that was dedicated to their 
idol, Irminſil. Intimidated by the deſtruction of 
this ſacred place, and by the unfavourable iſſue 
of their revolt, they implored his clemency, and 
ſued for peace; which he the more readily con- 
ceded, as the affairs of Italy required his preſence 
beyond the Alps. Having ordered to be rebuilt, 
and put into a proper ſtate of defence, the above 
fortreſs, he returned triumphant into France. 
Stephen the Fourth, terrified into his grave 
by the King of Lombardy, had been ſucceeded, 
in the Papal Chair, by Adrian the Firſt. This 
Prelate, unwilling to offend the King of France, 
had refuſed, at the preſſing ſolicitation of Deſi- 
L 3 derius, 
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A. D. derius, to anoint the ſons of Carloman. Enraged ik 
at this oppoſition to his wiſhes, he laid waſte the in 
territories of the holy ſee, and prepared to be- th 
fiege the capital. In this dilemma, the Pope 
implored the aſſiſtance of the Gallic Monarch. to 
Anxious, as he was, to afford him ſuccour, he = 
found his ſubjects ſo averſe to an Italian expedi- ra 
tion, that he endeavoured to negociate with the th 
Lombard in behalf of the ſupplicant. It was not, de 
however, probable that terms of real amity could fe 
be agreed upon by Princes who had ſo many 10 
mutual cauſes of diſſatis faction and diſtruſt : the C 
negaciation proved abortive; and Charles, in a "th 
general aſſembly held at Geneva in the month ſo 
of May, repreſented with ſo much eloquence the ſe 
diſtreſſes of the Pope, and the inſults to which m 
himſelf had been ſubjected, that he obtained 
with ſome difficulty the conſent of the Clergy bl 
and Nobles to march in perſon to the relief of to 
Adrian. The intricate paſſes of the Alps were P. 
carefully fortified by Deſiderius: the French an 
army, in their firſt attempt were repulſed ; and th 
ſo raſh was the undertaking ſuppoſed to be, CC 
both by himſelf and his officers, that a determi- th 
nation was formed to retire in the night ;—when 
Bernard, a natural ſon of Charles Martel, having m 
forced a narrow defile of the ſame name among ta 
the mountains, the enemy were ſeized with an hu 
unaccountable panic ; they abandoned the poſts A 
they had fortified with ſo much ftrength and ol 


{kill, 
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ſkill, and fled with fear and precipitation; leav- 
ing their adverſaries to gain the level plains of 
their fertile provinces with eaſe and ſafety. 

Deſiderius, unable to keep the field, returned 
to Pavia; while his ſon Adalgiſus, with the wi- 
dow and children of Carloman, found a tempo- 
rary protection in Verona. Both cities were at 
the ſame time beſieged by the intrepid and in- 
defatigable Charles: the firſt was gallantly de- 
fended by the Lombards ; but Adalgiſus, having 
loſt all hopes of protecting the latter, eſcaped to 
Conſtantinople. The town was ſurrendered ; and 
the unfortunate widow of Carloman, with her two 
ſons, fell into the hands of the victor : they were 
ſent into France; and of their ſubſequent fate no 
memorial is recorded. 

Having turned the ſiege of Pavia into a 
blockade, the Gallic Monarch repaired to Rome, 
to ſpend the feſtival of Eaſter. Received by the 
Pope with the moſt flattering marks of cordiality 
and favour, he renewed the donation of his fa- 
ther to the Apoſtolic ſee; and, after a few days 
conference, they ſeparated, mutually ſatisfied with 
the proſperous ſituation of their affairs. 

At Pavia his arms, during his- abſence, had 
made but little progreſs; but what they had been 
tardy to effect, the plague, that ſcourge of the 
human ſpecies, enabled him ſpeedily to achieve. 
After a reſiſtance of fix months, Deſiderius was 
obliged to ſurrender himſelf, his wife, and chil- 

Es dren, 
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A. P. dren, to the better fortune of his rival: what be- 


n 
7 came of them, is loſt, in the ſame myſterious f. 
| obſcurity, as that in which was involved the | 
| fate of the family of Carloman; and thus finally n 
E - ended the kingdom eſtabliſhed by the Lombards, TY 
having ſubſiſted for the ſpace of two hundred ti 
and ſix years. r 

Before his return to France, he repaired a ſe- 
cond time to Rome, to conſult with the Pope in h 
what manner he ſhould govern and preſerve his tl 
new dom inions in Italy: from thence he haſtened ſe 
| to Monza, where he was crowned, by the Arch- b 
| biſhop of Milan, with the iron crown uſed at the d 
| coronation of the Lombard Kings, and which is p 
| ſtill preſerved in that village. | ſe 
To the countries which he had lately ſubdued, U 
he left uninterrupted their ancient laws, and local f. 
cuſtoms; and ſuffered the Dukes of Friuli, Spo- g 
leto, and Beneventum, to retain their reſpec- p 
| tive governments. This moderation had cer- . 
| tainly its merit: he knew how to retain, by the d 
| policy of his councils, the poſſeſſions which he d 
= had acquired by the force of his arms: and the h 
| dignity of his perſon, and the affability of his tl 
| manners, were well adapted to enforce obedience, te 
| and to conciliate the affections of his new ſub- v 
| jects; yet we may be permitted to doubt whe- ſ\ 

| ther the Lombards received any advantage from 
1 a change of Sovereigns: their Princes had been, c 
generally ſpeaking, conſpicuous for their cle- ſi 


mency 
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mency and juſtice, as they had been diſtinguiſhed A. D. 
for the wiſdom of their regulations. 
Having pledged himſelf to govern with mild- 
neſs, and in the adjudication of civil matters 
to be entirely directed by their ancient conſti- 
tution, he retired with his army, and repaſſed 
the mountains. | 

The haſty return of the Gallic Monarch from 775. 
his recent conqueſts, may be chiefly attributed to 
the revolt of the Saxons ; they had already poſ- 
ſeſſed themſelves of the important fort of Ereſ- 
bourg, before he was able to put a ſtop to their 
depredations. Highly exaſperated at their re- 
peated revolts, his ſword kept pace with his re- 
ſentment ; he recovered the fortreſs, paſſed the 
Weſer, defeated in a deciſive action the aſſembled 
forces of the enemy ; and, apportioning his ven- 
geance to his ſucceſs, cut off his miſerable op- 
ponents by a moſt cruel and undiſcriminating 
ſlaughter. But, as great proſperity too frequently 1 
draws the eye from the contemplation of ſubor- th. 
dinate danger, a conſiderable detachment which | 
he had left behind him to defend the paſſage of 9 
the river, from an ideal ſecurity, or from a con- th 
tempt of a barbarous, yet a formidable enemy, 
were, in their turn, given up to the edge of the 
ſword. | 

Anxious to return to Italy, which was again in 
commotion, he was glad to accept their ſubmiſ- 


ſions, with the hoſtages which they offered; at the 
ſame 


A. D. 
— ad 


776. 


777. 
ſembly at Padderborn, at which moſt of their 
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ſame time menacing them with unremitting ven- 
geance, if they ſhould fail again in their pro- 
miſed obedience. 

Having again paſſed the Alps, he found that 


Adalgiſus had formed a dangerous confederacy, 
and that the Duke of Friuli was already in arms: 


but the active movements of Charles ſoon cruſhed 
their flattering expectations; the Duke was ſur- 
prized, defeated, and beheaded ; and the ſeverity 
of his fate deterred thoſe who had entered into 
their views from a diſcovery of their real ſenti- 
ments. Having ſettled a miſunderſtanding that 
had ariſen between the Pope and the Archbiſhop 
of Ravenna, he again left peace to Italy, and re- 
turned to Germany, to eſtabliſh, if. poſſible, tran- 
quillity in that quarter. His preſence humbled 


the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Saxons, whom he found 
in commotion: but, contented with their ſub- 


miſſion, and ſatisfied with their promiſes of con- 
verſion, he granted them the accommodation 
they required, and paſſed the winter at his caſtle 
of Heriſtal. 


In the ſpring of the year he held a general aſ- 


chiefs attended ; and they renewed their oaths of 
allegiance, and conſented to be inſtructed in the 
doctrines of the Chriſtian religion; but Witi- 
kind, the moſt active, and deſervedly the moſt 
eminent of their leaders, diſdained to ſubmit, and 


retired with his followers into Denmark, 


Puring 
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During his ſtay at Padderborn, Ibonala, the A. D. 


Mooriſh governor of Saragoſſa, who had revolted 
from the King of Cordova, repaired thither in 
perſon, and in his own. name, and in that of the 
Governor of Arragon, entreated the friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance of the Sovereign of France. Grati- 
fied by ſo flattering an application, he prepared 
to extend his influence in a new quarter; and, in 
the ſpring of the year, entered into the province 
of Navarre, poſſeſſed himſelf of the cities of Pam- 
pelona and Saragoſſa, and ſucceſsfully penetrated 
to the river Ebro. Having re-eſtabliſhed the 
Mooriſh Lords, he repaſſed the mountains; but 
the glory of his arms was tarniſhed by the Gaſ- 


cons in the valley of Ronceſvalles : it was in this 


engagement that Orlando, or Roland, the ſup- 
poſed nephew of Charles, and who gave riſe to 
the enchanting fiction of Arioſto, was ſaid to have 
fallen; and indeed the wildneſs of the ſurround- 
ing ſcenery, the ſublime appearance of the moun- 
tains, the fantaſtic forms, and the gigantic maſſes 
of the rocks, that riſe, like cliffs and ruins, all 
around, conſpire to ſtamp this place as a proper 
theatre for the repreſentation of fiction. 

Scarcely had his troops time to breath, after 
the dangers and the difficulties they' had encoun- 
tered, when they were again called to oppoſe the 
Saxgps, who had extended their ravages upon the 
Rhine as far as Mayence and Cologne. Witt- 
kind, aſſiſted by the Danes, had obtained many 
advantages : 


78. 
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A. D. advantages: but the veteran bands of Charles ſo 
SY ſeverely retaliated the devaſtations that had been 


781. 


committed, that they were reluctantly compelled 
to a temporary tranquillity. 

Apprehenſive that his ſubjects beyond the Alps, 

accuſtomed to the preſence of their Sovereigns, 
moleſted by the Huns on one ſide, and by the 
depredations of the Saracens on the other, might 
he induced to receive Adalgiſus, the ſon of their 
late Sovereign, as their protector, or might poſſi- 
bly elevate ſome other prince to the throne; to 
obviate ſuch an event, he propoſed a fourth time 
to repaſs the mountains. 
The feſtival of Chriſtmas he celebrated at 
Pavia, and employed himſelf for ſeveral weeks 
in the regulation of the internal abuſes of the 
government; he from thence proceeded, with his 
third wife, Hermengarde, and his two younger 
ſons, to the capital of the Papal dominions. He 
was received by Adrian with all the honours and 
reſpect that were due to his ſovereign and to his 
benefactor : he baptized on Eaſter-day his ſecond 
ſon, Pepin, whom he anointed, and crowned, with 
his younger brother Lewis, the Kings of Lom- 
bardy and Aquitaine. To Charles, his eldeſt ſon, 
was not aſſigned any diſtinct inheritance, deſi- 
rous to have him always near his perſon, to be 
the divider of his cares, as he was the parzaker 
of his glory. FG 


This 
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This ſplendid ceremony attracted to the an- A. 
cient city of the world an immenſe concourſe of 
people, who ſaw, with aſtoniſhment, a Prince in 
the meridian of his life adopt ſo extraordinary a 
diviſion of his empire; unable without doubt to 
penetrate into the ſyſtem of politics that had 
made it neceſſary: but Charles comprehended the 
advantages that would reſult from ſuch a reſolu- 
tion; conſcious” that he ſhould himſelf be the 
ſole director, he flattered himſelf that the Ita- 
lians, pleaſed with the preſence of their King and 
a brilliant Court, would bury in future alle- 
glance, the remembrance of their late com- 
motions. 

Upon his return to France, Lewis was eſta- 
bliſhed at Orleans, with competent and diſtin- 
guiſhed miniſters to ſuperintend his education, 
and to direct his government. By theſe late ar- 
rangements, the ancient empire of the Franks 
would by no means be diſmembered: while the 
two kingdoms which he had aſſigned to his 
younger ſons, ſeparated by the tremendous 
boundaries of the Alps, and the more tranquil 
diviſion of the Loire, he imagined might rather 
add to, than diminiſh, the ſtrength of the va- 
rious territories of the ſucceeding Kings of 
France. But ' ſo ſhort-ſighted is human wiſ- 
dom, that, to the very means which he had ap- 
plied for the ſtability of his plans of aggrandiſe- 
ment, the extinction of his race, as Sovereigns of 


France, was ultimately owing. 
The 
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A. D. The Duke of Bavaria, whoſe averſion to 
— Charles was powerfully encouraged by his wife, 


the daughter of Deſiderius, ſo ſoon as he de- 
parted from Italy, began new intrigues in that 
country, and prepared within his own domi- 
nions to diſturb his preſent tranquillity ; but, 
from the penetrating eye of the French Mo- 
narch, it was ſcarcely probable that ſuch com- 
motions ſhould be concealed. In dread of his 
threatened power, with the remonſtrances of the 
Pope, the reluctant Taſſilon was induced to bend 
to the will of his rival: he renewed his homage, 
indignantly returned into his own dominions, 
glowing with ſhame and with rage, and deter- 
mined to embrace the firſt opportunity that might 
promiſe ſucceſs to his future negociations. 

The ſhort calm that ſucceeded, flattered the 
King with a reſpite from fatigues; a circum- 
ſtance to which his reign had hitherto been a 
ſtranger. At a Diet which he held in the 
month of May, while advantageouſly encamped 
upon the borders of the Lippe, the Saxon Chiefs 
renewed their oaths of fidelity; the Ambaſſadors 
of Sigefroy, the Daniſh Monarch, with thoſe of 
the Sovereign of the Huns, or the Abares, requeſt- 
ing his friendſhip and alliance, promiſed a con- 
tinuation of that defirable repoſe; but no ſooner 
had he left Germany, than this pleaſing deluſion 
vaniſhed. Witikind, -upon his departure, re- 
turned from Denmark, and endeavoured to im- 

preſs 


C 
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preſs upon the minds of the Saxons the humilia- 4, D. 
tion to which their adherence. to the doctrines of www 
the Chriſtian faith had reduced them ; that their 
dependence would be eternal, being the more dif 
graceful, as it was a reflection upon their lives, and 
an inſult upon their conſciences. Were ye not 
« free under your own religron but ye muſt forego 
« jts comforts, and renounce its benefits, to take 
« up that of the imperious conqueror, by whoſe 
« arms you have been ſo often defeated, and be- 
« neath the preſſure of whoſe arbitrary injunctions 
« ye are now diſpoſed to bend? No: if we can- 
« not overwhelm him with power, let us have 
« the merit at leaſt of exerting our well-known 
« valour, and bravely defend that liberty which 
« js ſanctified by the blood of our anceſtors.” 
Animated by the effuſions of their chief, the 
Saxons gathered together a promiſcuous force, 
alledging, as their motive for aſſembling, that 
they meant to repel an inroad of the Sclavo- 
nians: but this flimſy diſguiſe was too eaſily ſeen 
through by their vigilant opponent. Thierri, his 
favoured relation, was diſpatched with a powerful 
army to the banks of the Weſer: the generals 
united in the command, anxious to perform ſome 
event of conſequence before his arrival,—without 
his aid, and in oppoſition to his concurrence and 
advice, attacked the enemy, encamped upon the 
declivity of Mount Sontal, and ſuſtained, in 
conſequence of their imprudence, ſo ſignal a de- 
feat, 
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A. D. feat, that very few eſcaped to join their com- 
1 mander on the oppoſite borders of the river. 

Unaccuſtomed to diſcomfiture, and aſſem- 
bling a numerous force, the Sovereign of the 
Franks outwent his former celerity, and with a 
rapidity ſcarcely credible, breathing revenge, pe- 
netrated into Saxony. His name alone diſperſed 
the victorious army: the Saxons advanced at his 
approach to meet him, and endeavoured to appeaſe 
his wrath by a promiſe of returning to their alle- 
giance, but which was not to be ſoftened, excepting 
by a ſurrender of their chief, who, they informed 
him, had again retired to his aſylum in Den- 
mark. If Witikind be fled,” replied the vin- 
dictive conqueror, © his accomplices are here 
and ſurrounding the defenceleſs multitude, he 
ordered four thouſand five hundred, who had 
been engaged in the battle of Sontal, to be con- 
veyed to the little river Alte near the Weſer, 
there to expiate with their lives the diſgrace of his 
arms; an act of ſuch wanton barbarity, as will 
for ever leave a ſtigma upon his name and cha- 
rafter! How difficult is it to reconcile the in- 
humanity with which he ever perſecuted this un- 
fortunate nation, to his general habits of domeſtic 
life]! Delighting in the ſociety of the learned, and 
living in confidence and friendſhip with Alcuin, 
a prelate diſtinguiſhed for his moderation and 
piety, and addicted as he himſelf was to litera- 


ture, the natural ioother of vindictive propenſities, 
and 
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and the inſpirer of meekneſs and forgiveneſs? A A. P. 


generous enemy would be proud to reward the 
ſtruggles of virtue, and ſhould chaſtiſe with cau- 
tion thoſe who, vindicating the rights of man, 
aſſert the inherent freedom of the ſoul. 

This remorſeleſs and unexampled ſeverity ef- 
fected not that ceſſation of warfare it was in- 
tended to procure; and the two following years 
the perſevering Saxons, more juſtly exaſperated, 
and led -by their popular chiefs Witikind and 
Albion, allowed not the French Monarch a mo- 
ment's reſpite from the fatigues of the field. His 
ſons, whom he early initiated into theſe ſcenes of 
carnage, followed his footſteps, and drenched in 
blood the plains of Saxony. Fortunately arreſted 
in his deſolating courſe by ſome commotions in 
Thuringia, he was obliged to turn his attention to 
that quarter: for, had he purſued the meditated 
deſtruction his reſentment had inſpired, he might 
have ſoon found himſelf a ſovereign of Germany, 
without leaving in that depopulated country a 
victim for his ſword. 

Diſguſted at length with ſcenes of horror, ap- 
prehenſive of ſome domeſtic conſpiracy, or aſ- 
ſailed perhaps by compunction for the multitudes 
he had deſtroyed, he reverſed his former plans, 
and endeavoured to conciliate their good-will 
through the avenues of peace. He ſent ſome of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Saxon priſoners to 
prevail upon Witikind and Albion to repair to 
his court, that they might from himſelf be con- 

| M vinced 


| 
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A. D. vinced of his pacific intentions, and ſave from | 

SY> deſtruction the remains of their perſecuted na- | 
tion. They ventured, upon receiving proper 
pledges for their ſafety, to repair to Attigne 
upon the Aine, where they were treated with 
confidence and favour. He commended their F 
patriotiſm ſo eminently diſplayed in the -ſervice p 
of their country, and demonſtrated, in the moſt { 
emphatical terms, how eſſentially neceſſary it was ] 
to their intereſt to accept of his proffered peace c 
and protection. Overcome by his exhortations, 


and impreſſed with the truths he delivered, 1 
they ſuffered themſelves to be converted to I 
Chriſtianity: having been baptized, they re- t. 
turned into their country, zealouſly aſſiſted the y 
progreſs of the Goſpel, and preſerved for a conſi- F 
derable time the Saxons in a ** obedience h 


to his government. 

| Releaſed at length from this deſtructive war, p 
he obliged the Bretons to ſatisfy the tribute, fi 
which they had neglected to pay ; and he over- p 
awed to ſubmiſſion and tranquillity the Duke of y 
Bavaria, whom he found ſtill intriguing againſt oy 


him. | in 
Having paſſed into Italy, he ſpent his Chriſt- tt 
mas in the city of Florence, the walls of which 
he ordered to be rebuilt, and from thence re- fo 
paired to Rome. Received by the populace of m 
that country as their father and protector, he was ni 
deafened by their acclamations: but very different da 
was the impreſſion his viſit made upon the Pope, W: 


and 
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and upon the Nobility; the former conceived his A. D. 
— 


ſpiritual dignity abaſed, as the latter felt their 
conſequence eclipſed, by the preſence of their 
Sovereign. They feared the penetrating eye of 
Charles might ſee through thoſe ſecret plans, 
not yet ripe for execution, that had been forming 
againſt him by Adalgiſus, the ſon of Deſiderius, 
ſupported by the Empreſs Trene, by Aregiſus the 
Duke of Beneventum, and by Taſſilon the Duke 
of Bavaria. 

Fully informed of all theſe proceedings, he 
contented himſelf with the ſubmiſſion of the 
Duke of Beneventum : receiving his ſons as hoſ- 
tages, he returned to him the eldeſt; but the 
youngeſt, Grimoalde, he retained, treated him 
with affectionate kindneſs, and beſtowed upon 
him an education worthy of his rank in lite, 

The generoſity of this conduct makes it ap- 
parent that, however political ſeverity might in- 
fluence his -public conduct, and whatever cruel 
propenſities his heart too frequently encouraged, 
yet, when his natural reaſon was allowed to ope- 
rate, he could exhibit a diſpoſition by no means 
inimical to the ſofter impreſſions, but open to 
the language of ſentiment and mercy. 

_ Having paſſed the mountains, he turned his 
forces againſt the Duke of Bavaria: three for- 
midable armics prepared to ſurround the domi- 
nions of this reſtleſs prince. Encompaſſed by 
dangers he found himſelf unable to oppoſe, he 
was once more conſtrained to ſue for peace, and 

M 2 to 
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A. D. to ſubmit to the humiliating terms impoſed by 
WY” the conqueror : but his wounded pride induced 
him again to renew his intrigues, and which at 
length confirmed his ruin. Having prevailed 
upon Adalgiſus, and the Court of Conſtantinople, 
to diſturb the tranquillity of the empire on the 
Italian fide ; upon the Huns, and other barba- 

rous nations, ſituated upon the borders of the 
Drave and Danube, to penetrate into Germany : 

the better to co-operate with theſe reſpective 
powers, he was himſelf to pour his forces into | . 
C 
t 


— — —— — —— — — — — 
* 
. 


— — 


France. Misfortunes too frequently awaken 
treachery :—his confidential ſervants abuſed their 
truſt, and made a full diſcloſure of all his ſecret 


plans to the Gallic Monarch. Taſſilon, without | 
a ſuſpicion of the danger awaiting him, repaired 1 
to the enſuing Diet at Ingelheim, diſſembling, a 
by this external pledge of duty, his ſecret views; 

but his confidence in ſafety was exchanged for f 
deſpair, when with his ſons he was ſeized, ar- v 
raigned, and doomed to death, although a ſove- l 
reign Prince, and equally, if not more legally ſt 
entitled to the dominions he poſſeſſed, than was „ 
the implacable Charles. It has been recorded as B 
an inſtance of his moderation, that he ſoftened 2 
the rigour of their ſentence, and ſuffered them - 
to languiſh out their future days in unavailing 2 
regret and mortification in the monaſtery of St. 2 
Goer, near Rhinesfield. Policy is no excufe for G& 
injuſtice ; and the puniſhment of a whole family p: 


for the guilt, if ſuch it could be allowed, of an 
| individual, 
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individual, is equally militant againſt honour and K. P. 
humanity. By this event, unjuſtifiable as it may 78. 


have been, the already extenſive dominions of 
France were enlarged by the valuable acquiſition 
of the Dukedom of Bavaria. | 

Severe as was the fate of the unfortunate Taſ- 
ſilon, it deterred not the confederacy he had 
awakened from arouſing itſelf to action. The 
Barbarian tribes, faithful to their engagements, 
poured into Germany their deſultory ſtrength : 
in two trruptions they were defeated, with a moſt 
cruel carnage ; and in a third attempt, in which 


they invaded the territories of the Bavarians, 


they were repulſed, and fo dreadfully flaughtered, 
that few returned to relate to their countrymen 
the tale of their misfortunes. 


This year, marked as it was by ſucceſs, and 
ſplendid from an acceſſion of territory, added 
another wreath to that crown of glory by which 
the temples of Charles were encircled. Adalgi- 
ſus, with a Greek army and a naval force, in- 
vaded the territories of Pepin: the Duke of 
Beneventum, and his eldeſt ſon, ſunk into the 
grave at the period when, forgetful of former 
favours, they were preparing to unite with the 
enemies of the King of France: and here he 
gave an example of juſtice, by ſurrendering to 
Grimoalde the domains of his father; and of 
magnanimity, by intruſting to his zeal the van of 
the French army. The meaſure juſtified his 
penetration: the enemy were totally defeated, the 
M 3 Greek 
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A. DP. Greek General was ſlain; and by this event the 

*Y hopes of the ſon of Defiderius, who effected his 
eſcape, were for ever annihilated. | 

The welcome news of this victory was the 

forerunner of a ſhort period of tranquillity : with 

a heart ſatiated with conqueſt, and panting for 

the bleſſings, as the leiſures of peace, his active 


mind was ſtill bent upon employment. To a life 
of commotion ſucceeded the more uſeful cares of 
domeſtic order, and political arrangement. The 
hero was forgotten in the legiſlator; and the ( 
value of time was. appreciated by its application 0 
to ſtudies of importance, and works of utility. 0 
The remembrance of carnage was obliterated by 8 
the progreſs of ſcience; and the duties of the 0 
cabinet ſuperſeded the conflicts of the field. He C 
endeavoured, by wholeſome laws, by mild yet t 
reſtrictive regulations, to prove that, in a ſedulous b 
and faithful attention to the ſafety and honour ti 
of his people, he wiſhed to make atonement for t. 
his former prodigality of blood. Let us there- v 
fore dwell, with complacency, upon a period of tl 
hiſtory ſo honourable to himſelf, and ſo bene- d 
ficial to the welfare and happineſs of his peo- tl 
ple. Under theſe reflexions, we may be al- n 
| lowed to forget the late deſtroyer of the ſpecies, cl 
| and acknowledge that here, and here only, Charles 
becomes an object of importance to the hiſtory n 
of Europe, an example worthy of the imitation W 
of Princes, and ſtands forward as a man deſerving t 


the reſpect and admiration of poſterity. 
1 Upon 
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Upon the foundation of civil polity he erected A. D. 
for himſelf that unſhaken fabric of political 
glory, that ages to come will look back to with 
reverence. Perceiving the neceſſity of forming 
an efficient government in thoſe provinces which 
he had ſubdued ; ſo ſoon as he became a con- | 
queror, he regulated their conſtitution ; and, by . 
adhering as much as poſſible to their ancient l 
eſtabliſhments, ſecured his acquiſitions, and con- | | 
ciliated the good opinion of the people. He 
comprehended with an eye of intuition, the 
errors that had given riſe to the misfortunes 1 
of preceding reigns: to remedy their defects, he 
gave ſpirit to his laws, and energy to his de- 
crees, by being the judge, and, from the activity | 
of his body, the executor of his own diſpenſa- 
tions. The road to favour was through the la- 
borious paths of induſtry ; remuneration was ſure 
to follow thoſe who directed their purſuits to {| 
the public ſervice: ſituation, however exalted, l 
was no plea for idleneſs; for the moſt elevated, as 
the moſt humble, were equally amenable to the 
decrees of juſtice ; properly judging, that upon 
the perſonal ſafety, and real comfort of the com- | 
munity at large, muſt ultimately depend the ſe- 
curity and proſperity of the throne. 

He carefully reviſed the exiſting ſtatutes ; 
new-modelled ſome, reformed others, avoiding, 
where he could, innovations ; aware how much 
the general maſs of people, in all countries, are 
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A. D. attached to local manners, and to domeſtic 
wg cuſtoms, and with what. reluctance, in every ſitua- 
tion, they ſacrifice in age, thoſe habits which 
they had been taught to venerate in youth. 
With a delicate and diſcriminating hand he 
gently removed the fl:oots that might check the 
growth of the parent tree: to pluck them with 
violence, would endanger the productive ſtem; 
whereas a gradual culture might give ſtability to þ. 
the branches, and in proper t time produce the 
deſired fruit. 

The verſatility of his genius, the. vigour of 
his mind, the extent of his faculties, were equally 
conſpicuous in his uſeful, ſplendid, and ſublime 
undertakings. The public roads were repaired, 
enlarged, and multiplied ; aqueducts and bridges 
were conſtructed for the benefit of cities, and 
the accommodation of travellers; and rivers were 
made navigable, for the eaſe of tranſportation, 
and for the benefit of commerce. 

In the moderate ſeaſons of the year he was em- 


ployed in the field; in the gloom of the winter e 
months, and in the early part of the ſpring, he c 
held his general aſſemblies, and preſided over the 

whole legiſlative body of the State: it was at b 
theſe meetings that he propounded ſuch laws ir 


and regulations as he conceived neceſſary to C 

eſtabliſh order, and cement government; allow- ce 

ing the liberty of ſpeech to all, and ſuffering | v 

every individual to oppoſe his ſentiments, and af 
to 
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to recommend his own inſtitutions. Of theſe A. D. | 
— 


inſtructive avocations, pleaſing as they are, we 
muſt for a while forego the enumeration, and ac- 
company the active warrior to the field. 

The Sclaves, or the Sclavonians, inhabiting the 
coalis of the Baltic and the borders of the Viſtula, 
began to diſturb the late tranquillity of his 
dominions. The Wilſes, a diſtinguiſhed tribe of 
thole people, who were more immediately ſituated 
in the vicinage of Saxony, were the firſt who 
felt the weight of his reſentment. Having con- 
ſtructed, with ſingular diſpatch, a bridge acroſs 
the Eibe, he carried his devaſtations into the 
heart of their poſſeſſions, and obliged them by 
the celerity of his motions, and the vigour of 
his dicipline, to ſubmit to his power and govern- 
ment. The Huns now poured into, and threat- 
ened deſtruction to, Bavaria : he turned his arms 
to oppoſe their incurſions, repelled them with 
ſlaughter, and penetrated as far as Raab upon 
the Danube; b.t, reluctantly compelled by an 
epidemic diſorder, that broke out among his 
cavalry, he returned into his own dominions. 

As a conqueror, the operations of war, and the 
bloody conflicts of victory, made but a faint 
impreſſion upon the mechanical reflections of 
Charles; but, as a man, he was ſubject to the 
common feelings of humanity : and his mind 
was aſſailed, at this period, by a chagrin more 
afflictive and ä than any he had hitherto 

experienced. 


791. 
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A. D. experienced. While repoſins, in the winter ſea. 


"> ſon, in the city c Ratitbon, he was diſturbed, p 
in the awful filence of the night, by a Lom- ta 
bard Monk, who inſiſted upon an immediate ce 
introduction; which having obtained, he diſ- id 
cloſed to him a traitorous deſign of his natural Ve 
ſon Pepin, ſurnamed the Hump-back, not only ar 
againſt his crown and life, but againſt that of Fr 
Faſtrade the Queen, and his three legitimate ſons. ti 
Upon this unwelcome recital, the Prince was te 
immediately ordered to be arreſted, with the chief 81 
conſpirators: their guilt having been unequivo- of 
cally proved, his accomplices were condemned to pe 
ſuſter death; while himſelf, the principal delin- cc 
quent, atoned for his intended parricide by the Pa 
ſeverities of a cloiſter, and by the bitterneſs of ch 
his future reflections. an 

In the next year the Duke of Beneventum, re- 

gardleſs of his former obligations to his bene- ge 

factor, excited a tumult in the dominions of the m. 

King of Italy; but the timely aſſiſtance of Lewis, Pc 

his brother, checked the ſpirit of revolt, and tri 

again reſtored tranquillity to his dominions. ſhi 

The Abares, fo lately humbled, again more 0 

formidable than ever, endeavoured by deſperate fo 

reſolution to recover their late loſſes, and to pre- the 

ſerve the independency they yet poſſeſſed. Aware the 

of their ſpirit and their ſtrength, Charles, to op- we 
| poſe their future incurſions, projected the ſtupen- he 
| dous plan of uniting the Danube with the Rhine; a oP! 


meaſure 
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meaſure which would have given him a more eaſy 
entrance into their country, beſides the advan- 
tages that would naturally accrue to the internal 
commerce of his dominions: from this ſplendid 
idea his attention was diverted, by a general re- 
volt of the Saxons, who defeated and deſtroyed 
an army commanded by Thierri, his favourite 
general, then preparing to join him, in his opera- 
tions againſt the Huns. This diſgrace was bit- 
terly enhanced by the ſucceſs of the Moors of 
Spain, the molt powerful and enlightened people 
of the age, who had driven out his officers, and 
penetrated into Languedoc ; but to the zeal and 
conduct of his ſons, he left the ſecurity of that 
part of his dominions, and determined himſelf to 
chaſtiſe the revolt and incurſions of the Saxons 
and Abarcs. 

Before the intended expedition, he convened a 
general Council of the Italian, French, and Ger- 
man Clergy; they, with two of the Legates of the 
Pope, aſſembled at Frankfort, to oppoſe the doc- 
trines of Felix and Eliphantus, two Spaniſh Bi- 
ſhops, who had advanced that Jeſus Chriſt was 
e the ſon of God only by adoption.” Con- 
formably to the opinion of the Gallic Monarch, 
they condemned the hereſy ; and he notified to 
the church of Spain, that “ what he had deter- 
« mined they muſt believe.” At the ſame period 
he cauſed the Carolin books to be compoſed in 
oppoſition to the acts of the ſecond Council of 

Nice, 


A. D: 
==) 


794. 
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A. D. Nice, which Adrian the Firſt had tranſmitted to 


„bim. and which he conſidered as impious, from 


an expreſſion therein contained, reſpecting the 
« adoration of images; moreover, inſiſting that 


the Pope ſhould excommunicate Irene, and her 


fon, the Emperor of the Eaſt, that princeſs having 
reſtored the worſhip of images. The Holy Father 
however artfully appeaſed the zeal of Charles. 

The convention thus terminated, he fent Henry 
Duke of Friuli, and his ſon Pepin, againſt the 
Huns, who almoſt extirpated that valiant nation. 
Their country was given up to the ſword ; and 
Ringa, the capital, was deftroyed, with all their 
towns from Raab to the Drave: in one deciſive 
Engagement ſixty thouſand men, with Vitzan their 
King, and the principal Nobility, were left upon 
the field of battle. This beautiful province was 
completely deſolated; the unfortunate inhabitants, 
ſcattered and diſmayed, ſought a refuge beyond 
rhe Teiſſe: theſe cruel ravages were rewarded 
with the immenſe and accumulated ſpoits, the 
tokens of many victories formerly obtained over 
the Roman arms, in the better days of their good 
fortune and independency. One Canton alone 
fubmitted, with Theodad, their chief; and, from 
this fatal period, they were no more diſtinguiſhed 
as a nation. 

The humiliation of the Saxons, in concert with 
Charles his eldeſt ſon, he determined to effect: in 
vain had he endeavoured to civilize them: he 


had 
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had tranſplanted French families into Germany, A, D. 
and prieſts to inſtruct them in the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity: they drove out the miſſionaries ; * 
and he had the mortification to find that, in all 
their conventions, they conſidered them only 
binding ſo long as they had not the ability to 
infringe them: nor can we be ſurprized at the 
inveterate hatred they entertained againſt his per- 
ſon and government, when we reflect upon his 
inhuman maſſacres, the peculiar ſeverity of the 
code of laws purpoſely framed for the Saxons, 
and which were ſo different from thoſe that had 
been conceded to his other ſubjects. Theſe cir- 
cumſtances, duly weighed, will rather excite our 
admiration at the perſevering and conſiſtent 
ſtruggles they made for their independency, and 
lead us to lament, with the pang of ſenſibility, 
that theſe generous efforts were ſo effectually, 
and ſo cruelly repreſſed ; for by one indiſcrimi- 
nate ſlaughter the reſiſting and the unreſiſting 
were equally cut off, by the vengeance of his 
powerful and unrelenting arm. 
To propagate a religion by blood, and to 

exterminate one half of the inhabitants of a 
country to make the other proſelytes, is one of 
thoſe frenzies of the human mind which cannot 
be reconciled to neceſſity or reaſon : the ſangui- 
nary records of Barbaric hiſtory ſhould open the 
eyes of educated man to blaſt an opinion ſo de- 
ſtructive and facrilegious. Reformations, to be 
ſalutary, 
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A. D. ſalutary, ſhould be effected by perſuaſion, not afl 
pp force, as conviction but ſeldom follows con- he 
ſtraint. The primitive profeſſors of the Goſ- ve 
pel, only breathe the ſpirit of peace, of meekneſs, Ne 
and of pardon; and adverting to this doctrine, ve 
in what light can we view the conduct of Charles, co 
but as an exccrable deſtroyer of the human ſpe- ke 
cies? Germany, to this hour, has reaſon to curſe ac 
the rigours of his conqueſts, which depopulated P. 
ſo large a portion of Europe. How difficult, how 
painful is it, to aſſociate the legiſlator, enacting m 
mild and beneficial laws in the peaceful aſſem- uf 
blies of his people, with the diſturber of the pub- de 
lic tranquillity, the uſurper of the rights of others, in 


and the barbarous executioner of his fellow-crea- 


tures ! Yet theſe contradictions exiſted in his per- ag 

| ſon, melancholy and diſguſting as it is for us to Pe 
f be obliged to record them |! eſ 
| Allured by the beauty of its ſituation, and the Pr 
| ſalubrious quality of its baths, in which he much M 
delighted, he now fixed upon Aquis Granenſis, or pl 

Aix in the Duchy of Juliers, as the ſpot upon fac 

which he intended in future to reſide, and which wy 

0 


| he meant to eſtabliſh the ſeat of his empire : his 
| hours of leiſure were amuſed by adorning his new bu 


city with Iarge and magnificent buildings, and th 
by rendering it every way equal to the accom- hi 
modation of a powerful and a brilliant Court. th 
The death of Adrian, who was ſucceeded in the Pc 

me 


Papal Chair by Leo the Third, was ſevercly and 
affectionately 
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affectionately felt by the French Monarch; and A. D. 
— 


he expreſſed his concern, in a copy of Latin 


verſes compoſed expreſsly for the occaſion. The 


new Pontiff highly gratifie | his vanity, by con- 
veying to him the notice of his elevation, ac- 
companied by the ſtandard of Rome, and the 
keys of Saint Peter, requeſting that he would 
accept of the allegiance of the Roman people, as 
Patrician and Protector of the Holy See. 

This ſplendid embaſly, ſatisfactory as it was, 


met with alloy from the piracies of the Normans, 


upon his maritime provinces, and were conſi- 
derably aggravated by unexpected commotions 
in Italy. 

The nephews of the late Pope, conſpiring 
againſt Leo, had incited the Romans to inſult the 
perſon of the Holy Father, who with difficulty 
eſcaped the fury of his aſſailants, and ſought for 
protection and redreſs at the feet of the Gallic 
Monarch, then at Padderborn: the humble ſup- 
pliant was received with the reſpect due to his 
ſacred office; was ſent back to Rome with a 
numerous and a reſpectable eſcort, and with the 
lolemn aſſurance of a ſpeedy and effectual retri- 
bution. Having provided, in the beſt manner 
that prudence could indicate, for the ſecurity of 
his coaſts, he held a general Diet at Mentz, and 
then paſſed the mountains, to aſſure the inſulted 
Pontiff of the ſincerity of his promiſed engage- 


ments. 
Abou U 


— —— 
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A. D.] About the cloſe of the autumn he arrived at 
"> Rome: after ſeveral days of private conference 


with Leo, in which, to judge from political cauſes, 


their reſpective intereſts were calmly balanced, 


and the plan of negociation adopted, which was 
to be afterwards purſued, a general aſſembly of 
Biſhops and Nobles was convoked : the accuſa- 
tions againſt the Pope were adduced ; but they 
refuſed to fit in judgment againſt one * who,” 
they alledged, © was not amenable to a mortal 
« tribunal.” His Holineſs then aroſe, and ſo- 
lemnly denied the crimes of which he had been 
arraigned by the turbulent inſtigators of the for- 
mer tumult : his aſſeveration was deemed a ſuffi- 
cient proof of his innocence; his accuſers were 
condemned to death ; but here his clemency ar- 
reſted the ſeverity of their fate ; and, at his inter- 
ceſſion, their ſentence was commuted into banith- 
ment. | 
Strange as was this ſcene, it was followed, at 
the celebration of Chriſtmas-day, by one of a 
more extraordinary nature. While employed in 
his devotional duties at the altar of the me- 
tropolitan church of St. Peter, the Pope ad- 
vanced with reverence, and placing the imperial 
diadem upon his head, the people, with a general 
burſt of applauſe, cried out, Long live Charles 
« the Great, the pious Emperor of the Romans!“ 
From hence he was led to a magnificent throne, 
provided for the occaſion : when upon this ſeat. 
of pre-cminence, Leo inveſted him with the 
mantle 
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mantle, and paid him thoſe honours which had A. D. 
been received by the Roman Emperors from his * 
predeceſſors. After this auguſt ceremony, he 
returned to his palace, amidſt the ſhouts of the 
ſurrounding populace, exchanging his former ap- 
pellation for the more diſtinctive one of Charles 

the Great, or Charlemagne. 


1 3 


CHAPTER: 


FROM THE ELEVATION TO THE DEATH OF | 
CHARLEMAGNE; 


Congratulatory embaſſies to Charlemagne Irene depoſed in 
the Eaſtern Empire Succeeded by Nicephorus Godfrey, 
King of the Normans, inſtigates the Saxons to revolt Peace 
reſtored in Saxony Charlemagne divides his dominions be- 
tween his ſons, Charles, Pepin, and Lewis Succeſs of 
Godfrey—lIs aflaſinated—Deaths of Pepin; Rotrude, and 
Charles—Bernard ſucceeds his father Pepin in Italy Aſſo- 
ciation of Lewis with Charlemagne in the Imperial dignity— 
Death of the Emperor—His character. 


HoweveR ſtrongly may. be repreſented by 
his ſecretary Eginard, the indifference, and even 
reluctance with which he received theſe ſplendid 
honours; yet it is certain that he would not ſuffer, 
upon any occaſion, his newly-acquired title to be 
diſpenſed with: affecting the dreſs and the orna- 

N ments 
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A. D. ments of the ancient Emperors, he took the Ro- 
— man eagle for his device, but diſtinguiſhed from 

that by two heads as emblematical of the prodi- 
| gious extent of his various dominions, and which 
has continued to be the armorial bearing of the 
empire from that period to the preſent day. 
Should his right to theſe perſonal diſtinctions 
be examined, it may be deduced from the volun- 
tary conſent of the Roman people, who, by this 
open act of renunciation, withdrew every ſhadow 
of allegiance from the Emperors of the Eaſt : 
they had long been unable to afford them pro- 
tection, and were therefore undoubtedly at li- 
berty to elect one whoſe power was fully efficient, 
to ſupport their dignity, and repel the attacks of 
their ſurrounding enemies. However inſtrumen- 
tal they might have been in the elevation of 
Charlemagne to the imperial throne, yet it may 
be eaſily obſerved that, by his ſteady and affec- 
tionate attachment to the perſon of Leo, he ra- 
ther conſidered that to him only was due the 
honour of his exaltation. 

The Court of the new Emperor was dignified, 
upon his return, by the embaſly of ſeveral na- 
tions ſent to congratulate him upon his late ho- 
nours : among the moſt diſtinguiſhed, were the 
Ambaſſadors from Conſtantinople and Bagdad; 
the former deputed by Irene, who, actuated by 
a deſire to preſerve her Italian provinces, was 
anx1ous to ſecure his friendſhip, and offered to 

unite 
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unite the empires by the proffer of her hand. A. D. 
This criminal and ambitious woman had; ſome 2 


time ſince, occaſioned the death of her ſon Con- 
ſtantine, by depriving him of fight; and reflecting 


upon her precarious ſituation, deteſted as the was 


in her own dominions, and aware of the rapid 
progreſs of the power of her rival in dignity, the 
flattered herſelf that; in his formidable ſupport 
ſhe ſhould be enabled to preſerve her authority : 
but this artful negociation haſtened her ruin; 
ſhe was driven from the throne by Nicephorus, 
her ſucceſſor to the purple, and ſoon after found 
her merited fate in Mytelene, the place of her 
confinement. The Greek Emperor acknow- 
ledged the titles that had been lately conferred 


upon the Gallic Monarch; and made an amica- 


ble ſettlement of the boundaries of their reſpec- 
tive dominions. 
The Caliph of the Arabs, Aaron Rachid, whoſe 


ſeat of government had been transferred by his 


predeceſſor from Damaſcus to Bagdad, was a 
prince as conſpicuous in the Eaſt as Charle- 
magne had now become diſtinguiſhed in the 
Weſt; but the Arabian nation were conſiderably 
advanced before the ſubjects of the Emperor, not 
only in the acquirement of knowledge, but had 
brought the cultivation of the liberal arts to a 
conſiderable degree of perfection. With the pre- 
ſent, of a ſtriking clock, of peculiar and inge- 
nious mechaniſm, the Eaſtern Sovereign flat- 

N 2 tered 


2. 
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A. D. tered the zeal of the Catholic Monarch by the 
ſurrender of the ſacred places in Jeruſalem, al- 


ready the reſort of innumerable pilgrims. 

From the enjoyment of the full extent of 
human proſperity, he was interrupted by the 
threatened invaſion of Godfrey the King of the 
Normans, and who had excited the Saxons, 
once more, to a revolt. Charlemagne, directed 
by a better policy than he had formerly ob- 
ſerved, removed ſeveral thouſand families of the 
Northern Saxons into Flanders, Switzerland, and 
Picardy; tranſplanted into the fertile domains of 
Saxony, the Abrodites, who had been ever faith- 
ful to his government : . he eſtabliſhed a ſevere 
inquiſition for the remainder of thoſe whoſe 
reſtleſs diſpoſitions had ſo frequently diſturbed 
his tranquillity, and by laws of uncommon rigour 
at length effectually humbled the ſpirit of that 
valiant people. The Norman chief, reſpectable 
for his abilities, and formidable for the ſtrength 
of his arms, perceiving that active preparations 
had been made to oppoſe his attacks, deſiſted 
from his intended enterpriſe, and readily entered 
into terms of pacification. _ 

Theſe affairs happily concluded, the Emperor 
fummoned a general Diet at Thionville, where, 
with the concurrence of the aſſiſting members, 
he divided his dominions between his three ſons, 
reſerving to himſelf a full authority over them in 
their reſpective dominions; an example of im- 


policy 
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policy derived from Clovis, and to which may A. P. 


perhaps be attributed both the extinction of his 
line, and the inſtability, and at length the ruin of 
that of the Carlovingian. 
' Imitating the perſevering activity of their 
father, his ſons were continually in the field. 
The Saracens in Catalonia, over whom. h@ was in 
general ſucceſsful, gave full employment to the 
arms of Lewis. The reſtleſs diſpoſition of the 
Italians, with the intrigues of the Greeks, and 
the frequent invaſion of the Saracens, excited 
the vigilance of Pepin; and the Sclavonians, 
Sorabians, and Bohemians, called into action the 
reſiſtleſs force of Charles. But in the Normans 
the Emperor found an enemy not ſo eafily re- 
pelled. Godfrey, the valiant leader of a nation 
of warriors, and highly diſtinguiſhed for mili- 
tary talents, well apprized of the dangerous en- 
croachment of the arms of his diſtinguiſhed op- 
ponent, was unwilling to ſee him exert a ſove- 
reignty over territories ſo nearly adjoining to his 
own: regardleſs of his recent treaty, he had en- 
tered into the dominions of the Abrodites, and 
ſpread his devaſtations as far as the borders of 
the Elbe, He was repulſed by the Imperial ge- 
nerals, but continued to employ the circumſpec- 
tion of the Gallic Monarch, during the ſpace of 
this and the next year, and even threatened to 
lead his troops to the walls of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Equal in conduct as in valour, the wily Norman 
N 3 directed 
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A. D. directed his deſigns to another quarter; embarked 


a confiderable force in a numerous fleet, and 


9 reduced, with a celerity as ſucceſsful as unex- 


pected, the iſlands on the coaſt of Friezland: from 
thence making a deſcent upon the Continent, he 
defeated the armies which were ſtationed in thoſe 

rovinCes, and purſued without moleſtation the 
torrent of his victories. Animated by the ſucceſs 
of his invaſion, he avowed an ambitious deſire 
to meet his opponent, and to determine per- 
ſonally the ſuperiority of their courage and diſ- 
cipline. 

To oppoſe his inroads, Charlemagne found 
himſelf obliged to arouſe his utmoſt activity: 
advancing with his army to the confluence of 
the. Alſe and the Weſer, he there awaited the 
approach of the northern powers; and here, the 
moſt ſignal of his life, his better fortune prevailed, 
where his proweſs might have been ineffectually 
exerted, to ſave the empire from a determined 
leader and a ſuperior force. Godfrey was aſſaſſi- 
nated in his camp by a domeſtic conſpiracy ; 
his followers haſtily re-embarked ; and the ſon 
of the Norman King, not affecting a lite of tumult 
and contention, was willing to forego the con- 
queſts of his father, and to ſheath his ſword in 
peace. 
| To the mind of Charlemagne the fortunate 
termination of theſe menaced evils would have 
proyed highly gratifying, had they not been ſe- 
verely 
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verely allayed by the melancholy experience of A. D. 


domeſtic calamities. His firſt affliction aroſe 97. 
from the death of the King of Italy, a prince 
whom he as highly valued for his abilities, as 
he had been dear to his heart by his dutiful obe- 
dience to his government, and the warm and 
affectionate attention he had ever ſhewn his per- 
ſon and intereſt. Pepin had for ſome years been 
employed againſt the Saracens and the Vene- 
tians : a defeat which he ſuſtained from the arms 
of the latter, was ſuppoſed to have had a de- 
ſponding effect upon his mind, and to have 
haſtened his lamented end. This melancholy 
privation was ſoon followed by that of his fa- 
vourite daughter, Rotrude, whom he is repre- 
ſented to have bewailed with an energy of grief 
inconſiſtent with the dignity of his character. 
Let not the cold breaſt of apathy preſume to 
preſcribe bounds to the feelings of a parent; but 
firſt learn ſenſibility, before it dare arraign thoſe 
tender ſentiments which are interwoven with our 
natures, and which draw the line between man 
and the animals of the brute creation : from in- 
ſtinct the latter mourn, but reaſon ſanctifies the 
ſorrows of the firſt. 

The loſs of Charles, his eldeſt "IR who for the 
ſpace of twenty years had been the companion of 
his victories and the conſolation of his cares, 
completed the meaſure of his domeſtic affliction; 
yet the natural vigour of his mind was not wholly 
ſubdued by the poignancy of the aſſault. 

N 4 Sacred 
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A.D. Sacred be the private ſorrows of the parent ; but 
can the reflective reader forbear caſting back an 
eye upon the myriads ſlaughtered by the unre- 
lenting rigour of his arms, ſuſceptible as he 
himſelf was of human affliction! Should he not 
bave conſidered that he was as an individual in 
| the general maſs of ſufferers, and that, where one 
domeſtic pang might be brought home. to his 
| own heart, his ſanguinary reſentment had been 
the cauſe of parental miſery perhaps to thou- 
il ſands ? 
The King of Italy had left ſix children, Bar- 
| nard and jive daughters. The former, an in- 
fant and illegitimate, was yet appointed by the 
Emperor the ſucceſſor of his father; he was com- 
mitted to the care of Walla, a favoured relation, 
and who accompanied him to Milan, to protect 
his territories from the depredations of the Sara- 
cens, the Greeks, and Grimoalde, the Duke of 
Bencventum: this he effected; the two former 
withdrew, and the latter gladly purchaſed peace 
by the payment of a conſiderable annual tribute. 
From the multiplicity of buſineſs, the recent 
calamities and the long continued fatigues which 
had marked his active life, the conſtitution of 
Charlemagne, notwithſtanding its natural vigour, 
began vifibly to decline ; the infirmities of age 
allo impreſſed upon his mind the futility of em- 
pire, and the ſhort duration of human life. 
| Unable to move in that buſy ſphere in which 
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he had occupied ſo diſtinguiſhed a place, his un- A. B. 
broken ſpirit ſtill illuminated the more tranquil ww 


conſultations of the palace. Ambitious that his 
riſing and meridian ſun ſhould retain a ſplendor, 
even in its ſetting rays, his provident attention 
was directed to the preſervation of thoſe ſignal 
advantages which the ſuperiority of his genius 
had acquired. He ſecured his maritime pro- 
vinces againſt the depredations of the Normans; 
concluded the negociations for peace begun 1n 
the preceeding year with that people, and re- 
newed with Michael the alliance formed with his 
predeceſſor Nicephorus, in the Eaſt. 

Senſible of his declining ſtrength, he was de- 
ſirous to ſecure to his only ſurviving fon that 
empire which he had, with a life of toil and dif- 
ficulty, ſo gloriouſly eſtabliſhed. He ſent for 
Lewis from Aquitaine, and, with the unanimous 
conſent of the Prelates and Nobles, aſſociated 
him with himſelf in the Imperial dignity. The 
ceremony was performed, with unuſual ſolemnity 
and magnificence, in the chapel which he had 
before erected, and from which ſtructure his fa- 
vourite city has obtained the name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Having placed the diadem upon the 
altar, he ſtrenuouſly, and with pathetic energy, 
exhorted him to conſider the nature and the 
magnitude of the charge with which he was 
about to be inveſted; to remember, that although 


his 
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A. D. his temples were encircled with the diadem, 
he was ſtill a mere mortal, equally expoſed to 


the ſame paſſions, and liable to the ſame weak+ 
neſſes as the moſt humble of his ſubjects. He 
conjured him to prove himſelf the zealous de- 
fender of the church, to be equitable and con- 
ſiſtent in the adminiſtration of juſtice, the pro- 
tector of his family, and the father of his people. 
After enumerating the various duties that he 
owed to his ſtation, he aſked him in a manly, and 
in a deciſive tone of voice, “if he would pledge 
« himſelf to govern according to the maxims he 
te had juft laid down?” Lewis replied, “ that it 
« ſhould be the pride and the glory of his reign 
« to obey all his injunctions, and reverence the 
« memory of ſuch a parent.” He then com- 
manded him to take the crown, and to place it 
upon his head, thereby intimating that he held it 
independently of any earthly power, foreſceing 
probably that encroaching authority ſo ſhortly 
afterwards aſſumed by the ſucceſſors of St. Peter 

in the Pontifical Chair. a 
From this period until the cloſe of his life, if 
we except a trifling diſturbance from the Moors in 
his Italian dominions, his mind was only occupied 
in the promotion of his domeſtic and eccleſiaſti- 
cal eſtabliſhments, with the tranquil amuſement of 
encouraging the ſciences, and adorning his palace; 
when, in the month of January, as he was leaving 
the bath, he was ſeized with a fever, and, neglect- 
| ing 
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ing the firſt attack of his diſorder, it turned to a 
pleuriſy that baffled the ſkill of his phyficians. 
He knew his danger; and the laſt hours of his 
life were ſpent in preparation, to meet with re- 
ſignation and fortitude his approaching end. 
the twenty - eighth day of the ſame month he was 
conſeious of his immediate diſſolution; his ſpirits 
became more and more faint, and his ſtruggles 
were accompanied by a low and impreſſive figh, 


that breathed out the following pious cjaculation, 


Into thine hands, O Lord, I commit my ſpirit.” 
And thus, in the ſhort period of eight days illneſs, 
the illuſtrious Charlemagne cloſed his mortal 
career, in the ſeventy-firſt year of his age, the 
forty-ſeventh of his reign, and the fourteenth 
from his acceſſion to the imperial crown, He 
was interred in the church of Aix-la-Chapelle : 
a triumphant arch was erected over his remains; 
and a ſhort epitaph intimated that « Here lie the 
mortal remains of the immortal Charlemagne.“ 
He had five legitimate wives: the firſt was a 
French lady, to whom his father had united him» 
and whom he repudiated, to take Deſiderata, the 
daughter of Deſiderius; Hildegarde, the daughter 
of the Duke of Suabia, was the third ; Faſtrade, 
the daughter of Raoul, was the fourth; and Luit- 
garde, the fifth. The two fit, and the fourth, 
did not leave any ifſue ; the latter had two daugh- 
ters, Theodevade, and Hiltrude. By Hildegarde 
he had four ſons, and five daughters; Charles, 
P epin, Lewis, and Lothaire; the laſt of whom 
N died 


A. D. 


— 
814. 
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A. D. died young; Charles and Pepin, in the vigour 

of their life; and Lewis ſurvived to enjoy the 
inheritance of his father. The daughters were 
Rotrude, Bertha, Geſilie, Hildegarde, and Ade- 
laide, for the firſt of whom he is ſuppoſed to have 
felt a warmth of attachment not conſiſtent with 
the purity of parental affection. Beſides theſe, he 
had ſeveral natural children, who afterwards filled 
with commotion, by their intrigues and jealou. 
ſies, the dominions of France. 


Of a life ſo diſtinguiſhed, and of a reign ſo 
brilliant, it will be difficult to give ſuch a cha- 
racter as may not be deemed to border too much 
on panegyric ; but if the vices of Charlemagne 
ſhall be oppoſed to his virtues, we ſhall hazard 
the cenſure of depicting a monſter, when we 
would with to pourtray the character of a man. 
Applauſe may be thought vena], and ſeverity be 
conſidered as unjuſt. To form an adequate cri- 
terion of his private conduct, and his public 
actions, it will be neceſſary to analyſe them both; 
to commend, where commendation will not be 
hyperbolous ; and to arraign, where an inquiſi- 
tion will not be invidious. 

We have hitherto been contented to paſs 
lightly over the conflicts of the field, and the de- 
liberations of the cabinet, in which renown at- 
tended his arms, and ſucceſs his negoctations, 
without interrupting the ſequence of the narra- 

tive, 
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tive, or dwelling too minutely upon the tranſac- A. D. 


tions of a Monarch to whom the enthufiaſt has 


been taught to look up with rapture, the hero 


with the anxiety of example, and the politician 
with veneration—to a life diſtinguiſhed by incon- 
ſiſtencies the moſt extraordinary, qualities the 
moſt ſplendid, and atrocities the moſt inhuman. 

The uncommon ſize of his ſtature, the vigour 
of his body, the grace and majeſty of his per- 
ſon, with the dignified compoſure of his counte- 
nance, were advantages of an exterior nature too 
conſiderable to be paſſed over without a com- 
ment; and as appearances often attract the eye, 
before experience can convince the judgment, 
it is not to be marvelled at, if his ſubjects were 
filled with reverence, his enemies with dread, and 
that thoſe whoſe ſituations drew them yet nearer 
to the ſphere of his attraction, were impreſſed 
with attachment, or filled with awe. 

His patience under fatigue, his perſeverance in 
difficulties, and his fortitude in danger, were cir- 
cumſtances of a public nature; but, in the pri- 
vate functions of life, his habit, like his manners, 


was ſimple and unaffected: his table was diſtin- 


guiſhed by abundance without profuſion, and by 
frugality without meanneſs; in the enjoyment of 
which he was moderate, and temperate to imita- 
tion : yet upon great and ſolemn occaſions he 
could indulge in every profuſion that could daz- 
zle, by the ſplendid * of his appear- 


ance. 


The 


A. D. 
wo whoſe intrinſic worth he never attained, un- 
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The example of his father, the brightneſs of 


doubtedly excited in his breaſt the ſparks of 
competition, and the ambition of ſurpaſſing, where 
to have equalled would have been ſufficient praiſe. 
Extenſive as was his empire, the baſis had been 
formed by the exalted genius of a Pepin; and 
happy would it have been for the uncivilized in- 
habitants of the Germanic foreſts, had the ſon, 
like his progenitor, been actuated, in his politics, 
by the moderate and liberal views of his prede- 
ceſſor. When the poſſeſſion of ſuperior abilities 
which ſhould dignify the prince, and bleſs man- 
kind, are directed from the paths of humanity and 
virtue into thoſe of rapine and bloodſhed ; ac- 
cuſtomed as we are to turn with diſguſt from 
a Tamerlane and a Ghengis Kan, the appella- 
tion of conqueror will excite no other ſentiments 
than thoſe of horror and indignation. | 
The death of Carloman was one of thoſe ſin- 
gular inſtances of good fortune that ſo peculiarly 
marked his life; ih him he would have expe- 
rienced an inveterate, and probably a formidable 
competitor : his removal from the fcene of war- 
fare afforded ample. fpace to that independency 
of action; without which his power could never 
have been extended to the mighty heights it ul- 
timately attained. The ſeceſſion of his brother 
in the invaſion of Aquitaine, and his conſequent 
ſucceſs in his own perſon, furniſhed him with an 
early 
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early and an uſeful reflection, that a man who A. P. 
depends ſolely upon his own exertions, conſtructs WY 


a foundation for the advancement of his moſt ar- 
dent purſuits, not eaſily to be battled by the in- 
tervention of jealouſy, the diviſion of |; ower, or 
the inſinuations of intereſt. 

Thus his firſt ſucceſs in arms fortified his de- 
pendence upon his own reſources ; his rapid con- 
queſt of Italy opened the way to the ſummit of his 
earthly exaltation: but how ſhall we excuſe that 
thirſt of dominion which led him to the unjuſti- 
fiable attempt? His wars in Germany demon- 
ſtrate what perſeverance and regular diſcipline 
may effect againſt the efforts of the moſt deſpe- 
rate valour. Had the propagation of the Goſpel 
been mildly recommended, it is natural to ſup- 
poſe that his zeal would have been attended with 
a better ſucceſs: he would then have been ſpared 
the reproach of inculcating a religion of peace 
by the vengeance of the ſword; of having ſealed 
converſion with blood; and of having depopu- 
lated, in a period of thirty years, the territories of 
a brave and an independent people. His wan- 
ton deſtruction of their places of worſhip, his 
aſſaſſination of their prieſts upon the very altars 
of their gods, and with, ſometimes, the exter- 
mination of the inhabitants of whole diſtricts, 
to ſatisfy his reſentment, beſpeak the intole- 
rance of his faith, and the unjuſtifiable violation 
of that of others; but upon this his fanatic ſpirit 

allowed 
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A. D. allowed him not to reflect: to be a Pagan was in 
his eyes a crime ſufficient to merit the extremes 
of his moſt rigorous perſecution, 

In the ambition and talents of Godfrey, the 
Sovereign of a people deſcended from the perſe- 
cuted Saxons, their cruel deſpoiler might have 
found a leader willing to retaliate upon him the 
woes inflicted upon their unfortunate nation 
and who might have impeded, had he not been 
removed by the hand of the aſſaſſin, that con- 
tinued flow of ſucceſs which purſued him, if we 
except the intervention of domeſtic calamities, 
the natura! conſequences of his protracted years, 
unclouded, to the ultimate period of his days. 
From the enthuſiaſtic bigot, and the mercileſs 
conqueror, we turn, fatigued and diſguſted; but 
the great, the enlightened legiſlator we accom- 
pany with an inverſe proportion of ſatisfaction 
and delight. 

To record the political and civil inſtitutions 
of Charlemagne, is but a juſtice due to his me- 
mory : his comprehenſive and imparting mind 
diffuſed a ray of illumination which the bar- 
ren ſpeculation of the times could ſcarcely lead 
us to ſuppoſe that they were capable of re- 
ceiving: the genial ſtreams of inſtruction were di- 
verted into every corner of the empire, and the 
moſt diftant parts were fertilized by its expand- 
ing influence. His ardent thirſt of knowledge, 
his liberal encouragement of. learning and the 

arts, 
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arts, the deep reflections of his mind which could A. D. 


foreſee and overcome all impediments, calls aloud 
for our admiration; and if we do not more clearly 
inveſtigate the reſources which he could, when 
occaſion required, ſo ably call forth, it muſt 
proceed from our inability, rather than from a 


deſire to withdraw that tribute, ſo eminently the 


price of his tranſcendent genius. 

Neither the tumult of the camp, the dangers 
of the field, nor the cares of government; were 
ſuffered to interfere with thoſe hours appro- 
priated to reading and reflection: from the ex- 
tent of his natural capacity, with the moſt unre- 
mitted perſeverance, he overcame thoſe diſadvan- 
tages, the reſult of a confined education, to which, 
at his acceſſion to the throne, he was liable, not 
having ſo far advanced in literature as to have 
been able even to ſign his name. This acquiſition 
of letters he conſiderably improved by his repeated 
journeys to Italy, where, converſing frequently 
with the beſt- informed, and treaſuring up what- 
ever was worthy of his remembrance, he acquired 
fufficient knowledge to value the poſſeſſion, as 
to make him equally covet an accumulation. 
He was acquainted with the Greek, and fami- 
larly with the Latin languages, and wrote verſes 
in the laſt. Competent to moſt ſciences, he more 
particularly delighted in the ſtudy of aſtronomy. 
His liberality and condeſcenſion drew to his 
Court, thoſe whoſe talents and erudition were the 
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- ornaments of other countries; he retained them 


about his perſon, defirous to obtain inſtruction 
from whatever ſource it could be derived, whe- 
ther in legiſlation, policy, or arms; ſedulouſly 
employing his hours of leiſure in the ſtudy of 
thoſe authors whoſe genius or judgment could 
ſtrengthen his mental talents, and improve him 


in the valuable practice of reflection. 


Flaccus Albinus, or Alcuin, a native of Bri- 
tain, and profeſſor of theology at York, one of 
the moſt moral and learned men of his age, was 
invited to Aix-la-Chapelle ; he became his prin- 
cipal companion and moſt confidential friend: 
he was placed at the head of the literary founda- 
tion eſtabliſhed in his palace, where the principal 
members were each diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
his favourite author ; Charlemagne afſuming that 
of David. ; 

In the cathedra and principal abbeys of his 
empire, ſeminaries were eſtabliſhed for reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and church muſic : the lat- 
ter he thought eſſential, ſuppoſing, from the plea- 
ſing and tender effect it has upon the mind of the 
enthuſiaſt, that it might inſpire the auditory with 
additional devotion. 

To the ſubordinate duties of his ſtation he was 
equally attentive. Studious to promote the com- 
forts of the lower orders of the people, he was 
indulgent, and ſoftened their labours by his libe- 


rality; he was generous to the clergy, a kind maſ- 


ter, and a tenderly affectionate father. 
In 
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In ſhort, whether we conſider the vigour of his A. D. 
mind, the depth of his capacity, the fertility of 


his genius, his talents for government, his forma- 
tion of laws, or his ſtupendous ideas, he ſtands 
preſented to the imagination, as one of the 
moſt ſplendid and diſtinguiſhed characters that 
this or any age, or any country, has ever pro- 
duced; and poſſeſſed ſuch a concentration of 
abilities as it will be difficult to diſcover in any 
ſubſequent period of hiſtory, let the example be 
taken from either public or private life. 


—— —— Fam - 
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Eſtabliſhment of the Franks — Their Kings Their power 
Succeſſion And revenues Orders in the State - Condition 
of the conquered people General Aſſemblies Courts of 
Juſtice Laws Taxes — Mayors—Benefices— Juriſdiction of 
the Lords — Military — Church - Commerce — Arts Coin 
Manners. 


A SLIGHT ſketch of the moſt ſtriking fea- 
tures in the manners and cuſtoms of the Franks 
having been already given in a former part of 
this work; it may be neceſſary, at the cloſe of a 
lite fo diſtinguiſhed, and of a reign ſo. brilliant as 
that of Charlemagne, to take notice of ſuch al- 
terations as may have been introduced from the 


O 2 end 
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A. D. end of the fifth, to the commencement of the 


ninth century. 

Permanently eſtabliſhed in their extenſive con- 
queſts, they did not find it neceſſary to adopt the 
meaſures of the Viſigoths and Burgundians in 
their ſettlements in Gaul, who had entered into a 
compoſition with their new ſubjects in the divi- 


ſion of property; but poſſeſſing themſelves of 


whatever they ſound moſt ſuitable to their wants, 
or moſt compatible with their intereſt, they re- 
linquiſhed the remains of a promiſcuous ravage 
to the vanquiſhed Gauls, and to the no leſs in- 
ſulted Romans. 

Led by ſeveral valiant chiefs of the ſame race, 
whoſe combined forces amounted not to 30,000 
men, the more ſucceſsful arms of Clovis, at 
length, triumphed over his rivals in power; and 
his valour and abilities, although contaminated 
by the moſt perfidious acts of perſonal outrage 
and domeſtic treachery, confirmed the obedience 
of all to his particular government. 

. .» 1 

We have already obſerved how extremely li- 
mited was the authority of their early Kings,— 
their leaders in battle and their chief Magiſtates 
in time of peace: but the Merovingian Princes 


very carly entrenched upon the public liberty; 


and notwithſtanding their encroachments were 
ſometimes oppoſed, yet they ſpeedily became 
tyrants in power, as they were already de- 


linquents in principle. The authority they aſ- 


ſumed, 


fu 


- 
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fumed, as it was weak, was likewiſe tranſitory ; 
and, in the latter reigns of the Sovereigns of this 
race, was uſurped by their more ambitious and 
potent ſubjects. 

The crown in itſelf was hereditary, and con- 
fined to one family; but, in reverting to the tranſ- 
actions of ſucceeding times, it may be obſerved 


to have partaken of an elective right: the im- 


mediate heir was not always raiſed to the throne; 
nor was illegitimacy conſidered as a diſqualifica- 
tion to exclude the ſucceſſion. 

When Pepin was acknowledged their ſove- 
reign, in preference to the rightful heir, the 
nation bound themſelves not to elevate in future 
to this exalted fituation any prince from another 
family ; preſerving, at the ſame time, the right of 
excluding ſuch as they ſhould deem unworthy to 
fill the throne. The will of the reigning Monarch 
was, however, found to prevail ; and at his death 
he appointed, with a confidence in the concur- 
rence of the people, his intended ſucceſſor; and 
there are but few inſtances in which his nomina- 
tion met with oppoſition. 


A. D. 
— 


The firſt form of the early government may 


be ſaid to have been a Democracy, attempered by 
the power of the Prince and Nobles; but, before 
the extinction of the Merovingian line, to have 

partaken both of Deſpotiſm and of Ariſtoc racy. 
During a minority, the Queen Mother and a 
Regency of Nobility directed the helm of State: 
O 3 without 
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A. P. without the conſent of the General Aſſembly, 

XP" the dangerous prerogative of making war was 

not entruſted to the Sovereign; he was allowed 

to negociate, and to confirm a peace; and it had 

been well, in ſucceeding ages, if this ſalutary in- 

ſtitution had been more attended to, and that, 

with the power to ſpare, he had been diveſted of 

the authority to deſtroy. | 

The revenues of the Crown conſiſted of thoſe 

territories which had been aſſigned for the ſup- 

port of the regal dignity in the general allotment 

that was made after the conqueſt, which were 

chiefly ſituated within the vicinity of the great 

towns, were reſerved by the princes in their own 

hands, and cultivated by the bondſmen for their 

uſe: they had likewiſe ſome trifling tolls upon 

the river; a capitation-tax from - manumized 

ſlaves; fines exacted for particular crimes; the 

voluntary gifts of the provinces; the Freda, 

which was a third of the fine received by the 

Judge in a compoſition: and theſe, with the taxes 

upon their bondſmen, and the diviſion of ſpoil in 

the time of war, conſtituted the whole amount of 

the royal income. The early Princes had, con- 

ſequently, much to give, and generally left at 

their deceaſe a conſiderable treaſure to be di- 

vided, according to their teſtamentary diſpoſi- 
tions, among their family and friends. 

Charlemagne was minutely attentive to his 

perſonal revenues: he who could profuſely diſ- 

tribute to his adherents the riches of the Lom- 
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bards, and the treaſures of the Huns, calculated A- P. 


his own expences with the moſt careful inveſtiga- 
tion; and fo rigid was his economy, that the moſt 
trifling ſurplus of his. farms and gardens was 
directed to be ſold; an attention to objects of a 
ſubordinate nature uncommon in moſt ſituations 
of grandeur, but more particularly ſo in a prince 
poſſeſſed of ſuch an empire, and the maſter of 
fuch extraordinary reſources. 
V 

There were three conditions of people, the No- 
bility, the Freemen, and the Bondſmen. The 
firſt were comprehended, at different periods, 
under the names of Ambacti, or Clientes, Co- 
mites, Fideles, Leudes, and Anſtrutiones. Of this 
claſs was that band of valiant youths, the com- 


panions of the chief, who by oath attached 


themſelves to his perſon and ſervice, diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the day cf battle by their emulation 
in his defence, receiving, as a renumeration for 
their zeal, from his generoſity or gratitude, ſuch 


gifts as his rude and fimple ſtate afforded; and 


who in ſhort appear to have been bound to 
nearly the ſame ſervices as were required from the 
poſſeſſors of fiefs, after the eſtabliſhment of the 
teudal government. 

Into the firſt rank it was but Glide that any 
one was admitted without having made himſelf 
conſpicuous by peculiar merit, or by ſome ſignal 
act of valour : their privileges, as their diſtinc- 


tions, were merely perſonal, not hereditary; and 


O 4 conſiſted 
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A. PD. conſiſted in ſuch honourable marks of favour 
Lt 


as could be conferred by a diſtinguiſhed place in 
the general aſſemblies, the truſt of public offices, 
an admittance into the council, or that ſupreme 


court of juſtice in which the King preſided, and 


by whoſe authority alone couid they be judged : 
on the other hand, compoſition exacted for an 
offence againſt the law was proportioned to the 
diſtinctions they had enjoyed; and to this diſ- 
criminated rank, in the progreſs of time, were 
all orders of men admitted. 

The ſecond claſs conſiſted of the general maſs 
of freemen, who held lands by allodial tenure, 


which, having been obtained by lot, were heredi- 


tary, and were not ſubject to taxation, excepting, 
and by tacit conſent, to military aid. 

Of Bondſmen there were three deſcriptive kinds: 
the Servi, the moſt numerous, were of the moſt 


degraded order, and principally captives. The 


will and caprice of the proprietor inflicted capital 
puniſhment, without an appeal to any tribunal ; 
the torture was uſed for the moſt trifling delin- 
quencies ; they were not allowed to be joined in 
wedlock by a prieſt; and whatever they earned 
or ſaved, became the property of their owners. 
Subſiſtence and clothes were indeed allowed 
them; but they were confined to a particular 
dreſs, and were indiſcriminately offered to pur- 

chaſe. 
The Villani were transferrable with the land, 
but paid a ſtipulated rent for the advantage it 
| | produced; 
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produced; the reſidue they were permitted to re- A. D. 


tain, as a compenſation for their labour and in- 
duſtry. 

The third kind were rather an inferior ſort of 
freemen, poſſeſſing a ſmall independent property, 
and cultivating the domains of the rich at a 
given rent. They bound themſelves to the land- 
holder by the performance of ſome perſonal ſer- 
vices, and were allowed to carry arms; a privi- 
lege of which the two former claſſes were de- 
prived. With the appearance of a more eligible 
ſituation, the individuals of this latter rank were 
oftentimes ſo unjuſtly and ſo cruelly oppreſſed, 
that it was not uncommon for them to renounce 
their liberty, under the aſſurance of bodily pro- 
tection, and daily food : to the obedience of the 
church, whoſe yoke was more eaſy, they ſub- 
mitted with leſs reluctance than to that of the laity. 
Beſides theſe claſſes already enumerated, there were 
others who were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of Oblati, who from ſuperſtitious motives reſigned 
their freedom to the ſervice of religion; and 


"theſe were of three different kinds: ſuch as, free- 


men of ſome conſideration, who bound them- 
ſelves to protect a particular church or monaſ- 
tery, in conſideration of the protection it afforded 
them; others, who ſupported. their own weakneſs 
by an annual contribution from their property to 
ſome ecclefiaſtical foundation ; and again, thoſe 
who actually and abſolutely renounced their li- 
berty, for the mortifications of the fleſh. 
Servitude, 


2 


A 
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Servitude, under the firſt race of Kings, very 
rapidly increaſed; nor is it to be wondered at, 
when we reflect upon the perpetual civil wars be- 
tween the Merovingian Princes, who, ravaging 
the territories of each other, ſwept off indiſcri- 


minately not only the herds and flocks, but with 


them the unprotected inhabitants, without di- 
ſtinguiſhing between the freeman and the ſlave, 
whom they alike ſubjected to the miſeries of 
bondage. Hence it unavoidably followed. that 


large tracts of country, which had been held by 


the former claſs of people, were changed into 
mortmain by thoſe who, being the proprietors of 
a number of bondſmen, ſeized upon the depopu- 
lated lands, and cultivated them for their own 
uſe. The evil, great as it was, continued to in- 
creaſe, until Charlemagne, whoſe penetrating eye 


no diſorders could eſcape, ſaw into the abuſes, 


and prevented the augmentation of ſervice, by the 
enaction of an expreſs capitulary for the relief of 
the bondſmen. This indeed proved but a tem- 
porary alleviation, and ſervitude became more 
general, and more inſupportable, during the go- 
vernment of his ſucceſſors. 


. 


After the rage of rapine had ceaſed, and the 
thirſt of conqueſt had been fatiated ; whatever 
mortifications the Gauls and the Romans might, 
as a conquered people, have ſuſtained, they were, 
nevertheleſs, 
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nevertheleſs, free under the dominion of the A. D. 
. Franks; it is evident, from the diſtinction made "YE 


by the old writers, and by the Salian code, in 
which they are denominated Convives des Rois, 
gueſts of the King, Roman proprietors, and Ro- 
man tributaries. Their firſt terrors having ſub- 


ſided, it is moſt probable that they enjoyed more 


real liberty, with a proportionate decree of tran- 
quillity, than when dependent for protection 
upon a venal Magiſtrate, a weak. and a diſtant 
Court, and an inefficient, as a declining empire. 

It is true that the Salic laws made a moſt 
humiliating difference between the two nations: 
the life of an Aſtrution was rated at ſix hundred 
ſols of gold; while that of a Roman of the firſt 
rank, although diſtinguiſhed as the gueſt of the 
Sovereign, was eſtimated at one half of this ſum: 
that of a freeman of the Franks was valued at 
two hundred; of a Roman proprietor, aſſeſſed at 
a hundred; and thus in all ftmilar caſes, in a 
progreſſive reduction of one half: but if they 
choſe to embrace the Salian code, they then be- 
came entitled to every privilege that their con- 
querors enjoyed, and were early advanced, under 
the ſucceſſors of Clovis, to the poſſeſſion of the 
firſt officers of the State. 


„ 


The general Aſſemblies of the Franks, denomi- 
nated the Fields of March, from their having been 
| held 
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held in that month, and upon ſome extenſive 
plain, may be traced to the moſt diſtant period 
of their hiſtory. In theſe ancient conventions, to 
which every freeman had a right to reſort, was 
debated whatever could affect the welfare of the 
community at large; the Sovereign, by the gene- 
ral approbation, was confirmed in his elevation 
to the throne; and by the ſuffrages of the people 
were all matters of importance * deter- 
mined. 

Theſe convocations, however reſpectable, were 
very ſoon neglected; inſomuch that, towards the 
cloſe of the reign of Clotaire the Second, they 
appear to have been ſcarcely remembered. Pepin 


of Heriſtal had the merit of reviving them; but 
this reſtitution was partial: the ſpirit had evapo-— 


rated; and whatever authority the national meet- 
ing might have poſſeſſed in the reign of Clovis, 
was now centered in a Council of the Prince, the 


Clergy, and the Nobles. Such indeed was the 


one convoked by Clotaire the Second, after the 
fall of Brunehaut; and theſe aſſemblies in them- 
ſelves cannot be ſuppoſed to have enjoyed any 
ſubſtantial privileges in a government ſo fluctua- 
ting and ſo unſettled. 

Charles Martel ruled with abſolute ſway. The 
Prelates with whom he was in a conſtant ſtate of 
warfare, made up, in their own perſons, a conſi- 
derable repreſentation in theſe national meetings : 
this, to him, was a ſufficient motive not to convene 

them. 
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them. His ſon Pepin treated with more reſpect A. D. 
the Clergy ; and ſome conceſſions that he had 8 * | 
made to the church induced him to reſtore the 
aſſemblies to the ſame reſpectability that his 
grandfather had done; being conſcious that 
whatever influence that body of men might poſ- 
ſeſs, would be directed to promote his intereſt, and 
thoſe views of ambit:on which began to open in 
his aſpiring mind. 

To Charlemagne was it left to re-eſtabliſh them 
in their ancient form. His ſuperior genius com- 
prehended at once the mighty advantages that 
would reſult from ſuch a ſyſtem. His penetra- 
tion readily conceived that, by a conciliatory ad- 
miſſion of the people into the legiſlative body, the 
only means would be procured by which ſub- 
tantial order to the government, and willing obe- 
dience to the laws, could be reſtored. He ſaw 
with indignation that the lower orders of the 
people were miſerably depreſſed, as well by the 
laity as by the clergy: he found the latter 
ſcandalous from the corruption of their manners, 
and anxious to exert their reſentment againſt 
thoſe Lords whom the bounty of Martel had en- 
riched with their ſpoils ; while they, equally bent 
upon preſerving the poſſeſſions they had acquired, 
thought no means ſo likely to effect it as the 
farther humiliation and oppreſſion of the ſpiritual 
order: hence every rank of ſociety preſented a 
picture of general anarchy and civil diſcord. In 

no 
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4. D. no part of his reign were the extraordinary abili- 
ties of this celebrated legiſlator more evidently 


conſpicuous than in the ſpeedy reformation which 
his ſalutary arrangements introduced throughout 
every part of his extenſive empire. So very 
equally did he balance the different orders of the 
State, in ſo juſt an equilibrium did he preſerve 
the paſſions of ambition and intereſt, that he in- 
fuſed, by his ſteady and vigorous policy, new life 
into the whole; and was enabled, by the timely in- 
tervention of a deep and a judicious ſpeculation, 
to elevate his country to the very zenith of pro- 
ſperity and glory. 

By his recent form, the National Aſſemblies 
were convoked twice in the year; at the com- 
mencement of the ſpring, at which time the 


militia likewiſe attended, and at the cloſe of the 


autumn. To prevent the former meeting from 
being too numerous, it was not meant, as in the 
time of Clovis, to conſiſt of every freeman living 


under the Salic and Ripuarian laws; but each 


Count, by which was underſtood the governor of a 
city, deputed to the Field of May twelve repre- 
ſentatives, ſelected from the claſs of the Ra- 
chinbourgs, aſſiſtants of the Counts, or from the 


moſt reſpectable people of his diſtrict. Theſe, 


with the Nobility, Biſhops, Abbots, or their ad- 
vocates, compoſed the firſt meeting. At this 
oP the operations intended to be adopted in the 
uing year, were determined upon; the new 
laws 
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laws were framed and ſanctioned ; whatever con- A. D. 
cerned the external or the intenal welfare of the 


kingdom, was debated; it was the ſupreme tri- 
bunal, to which an appeal from the provincial 
courts might be-made for redreſs; it was veſted 
with the power of diſtributing employments, of 
filling ſeats of judicature, and of judging and 
compromiſing all diſputes that aroſe between the 
Church and the Nobility. 

If the weather permitted, they aſſembled in the 
open air, accommodated at the ſame time with 
proper chambers for the deliberation of the dif- 
ferent Orders. Although not perſonally preſent at 
their debates, Charlemagne was yet the ſoul of their 
aſſemblies, by the means of thoſe to whom he had 
communicated his views. He was often called 
upon to adjuſt thoſe matters wherein his inter- 
ference was required ; and he finally attended, to 
approve and to ſanction fuch laws as had been 
newly formed. While they debated, his moments 
of leiſure were employed in receiving the free-will 
offerings of the provinces, a cuſtom eſtablithed by 
ancient uſuage; in collecting information from 
the concourſe of people drawn together upon this 
occaſion, who were allowed and encouraged to 
communicate whatever they thought proper; not 
diſdaining to receive information from the moſt 
humble of his ſubjects; converſing with thoſe 
whom he ſeldom faw, and equally cheerful and 
condeſcending to all around him. 


The 


A. D. 
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The autumnal meeting was of a very different 


nature, conſiſting but of few members ;—the Sove- 


reign, the moſt reſpectable and experienced of 


the Nobility, with the confidential Miniſters of 


the Crown: and theſe deliberations were never 
made public, but were preſerved with a moſt 
ſtrict and inviolable ſecrecy. At this period of 
the year the campaigns being at an end, the 
oratifications to be diſtributed to thoſe whoſe 
exertions had merited reward were duly can- 
vaſſed and beſtowed : they now conſulted upon 
ſuch affairs as might require an immediate atten- 
tion, and prepared the ſubject buſineſs for the 
enſuing deliberations in the ſpring of the year. 
> 4 7... 0-4 

Beſides theſe general Aſſemblies, the provincial 
ones were reſtored to thoſe original functions 
which they had enjoyed at the eftabiſhment of 
the government in Gaul. The kingdom had 
then been divided into provinces, over each of 
which a Duke was appointed, who ſuperintended 
all civil as well as military affairs. The cities 
had their Counts; as the villages their Centenarii, 
who adminiſtered juſtice in the reſpective courts 
of their different departments, and whoſe titles 
were merely attached to their preſent appoint- 
ments. Theſe offices were beſtowed for a year ; 


were generally, at the expiration of that time, 


renewed : ſometimes they were gratuitouſly con- 
ferred, but likewiſe frequently ſold : hence the 
extortion and injuſtice that enſued ; as men, when 

elevated 
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elevated to diſtinction by purchaſe are -apt- to 
aſſume a right without diſcrimination of abuſe. 
By the Salic law theſe officers of juſtice were 
to be aſſiſted in their determinations by twelve 
perſons choſen from the Rachinbourgs, and from 
the moſt reſpectable citizens, who ſat in judg- 
ment and decided the cauſe: the Duke, or the 
Count, only pronounced the ſentence: Theſe 
regulations, however, had been, in the progreſs 
of years, abuſed, and the Judges had aſſumed to 
themſelves the ſole power of deciſion. 
Charlemagne entruſted not too much power to 
one man: he no longer gave the command of a 
province to a Duke, but divided the whole king- 
dom into four legations, appointing the ſame 
number of Royal Envoys, “ Miſh Dominici,“ who 
were obliged to viſit each diviſion, and hold a 
court of juſtice independent of the Counts, every 
three months, to inſpect the proceedings of the 
adminiſtrators of juſtice in every part of his do- 
minions ; to examine the ſtate of the provinces, 
and to report whatever abuſes preyailed in them 
to the King, and to the national meeting. In his 
own court he was as much the firſt judge, as in 
the field he was the firſt general, preſiding him- 
ſelf, and referring only matters of trifling import 
to the Apocriſaire, who in this domeſtic court 
was the judge of eccleſiaſtical affairs, as the 


Count of the Palace was the adminiſtrator of 


Juſtice to the laity. 
* * * * * * 
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of ſuch as are eſtabliſhed by Barbarians. The 
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Perſonal laws are the diſtinctive charactereſtics 


Franks, after their conqueſts, ſtill adhered to their 
ancient cuſtoms, and permitted all thoſe nations 
dependent upon their dominion, to be governed 
by their own peculiar inſtitutes, or to be ame- 
nable to that code in uſe which they might chooſe 


to prefer. An imperfect collection of that of the 
Salians was, by Clovis, reduced to writing; as was 


the Ripuarian by Theodoric, or Thierri, the King 
of Auſtraſia; with thoſe of the Bavarian and other 
tributary tribes of Germany, dependent upon his 
government. SH 

There were but two crimes deemed capital 
by the Franks; a traitor was hanged, and a 
coward was drowned : the modern juriſprudence 
has no puniſhment for the latter. Courage 
is no longer eſſentially neceſſary for perſonal 
protection, while the laws are open to the re- 
dreſs of perſonal grievances: ſhame and con- 
tempt are become the only portion of the re- 


creant. 


In their original ſtate the Franks diſdained to 
ſcek redreſs for injuries to any other appeal than 
to the courage which reſentment ſtimulated; a 
whole family would ſometimes take up the cauſe 
of an individual: time gradually introduced 
more moderate regulations; and diſputes were 


conducted and terminated under the eye of the 


magiſtrate: hence compoſitions were allowed, and 
money 
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money became the ſubſtitute for blood. Every A. B. 
offence was minutely weighed and valued, and 


the fine proportioned to its magnitude; beſides 
which, the agreſſor paid the freda, a ſum equal to 
a third of the compoſition, a local right to which 
the Judge of the diſtrict was intitled for his inter- 
ference. Blows and wounds had their ſtipulated 
price; and fifteen ſols were deemed a ſufficient 
atonement, if only blood was drawn : but when 
the parties were not conformable to the rules, 
the Judge was empowered to bring them before 
the Sovereign, and to await his deciſion. 

It was deemed oftentimes ſufficient that a man 
ſware, and brought others to verify his oath, in 
confirmation of his innocence; but the frequency 
of falſe oaths, and the inefficacy of this method 
of aſſeveration, introduced a more extraordinary 
method of terminating diſputes, leaving all to 
chance, but yet dignified with the appellation 
of an appeal to the judgment of Ged. A va- 
riety of ſenſeleſs and cruel innovations were in- 
troduced; fuch as, the judgment of the croſs, and 
the different ſpecies of the ordeals. The perſon 
accuſed was obliged to plunge his hand into a 
cauldron of boiling water, to take up from the 
bottom the conſecrated ring; to handle red-hot 
iron, or to walk blindfold over a burning plough- 
ſhare: the hand was ſealed up in a bag; and if, 
within a few days, it had not any mark of the 
fiery trial it had undergone, the criminal was ac- 
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quitted. When the offenders were thrown into 
cold water previouſly conſecrated by the mini- 


ſters of religious worſhip, his finking to riſe no 


more, was a full confirmation of his innocence ; 
while the unfortunate victim who eſcaped one 
doom, was certain of an equal fate by ſome other 
mode of death. Theſe barbarous cuſtoms were, 
at length, left to the vulgar; and gave way to the 
more approved, and better adapted indeed to 
their martial diſpoſition, - the trial by ſingle com- 
bat: this mode of redreſs, the authority of Charle- 
magne in. vain attempted to aboliſh, and even 
found it neceſſary to allow. It became, in the 
period of a few years, ſanctioned by regular rules 
in every country throughout Europe. 

Attached as they were to their ancient cuſtoms, 
the diforders which they produced, yet obliged 
them to incorporate ſome of the Roman laws into 
their own ſyſtem of juriſprudence. Murder, in- 
ceſt, and robbery, which had been puniſhed by 
exile, or by compoſition, were, before the end of 
the ſixth century, requited by the loſs of life. 

There was a material difference in the conſtruc- 
tion of the Salic, the Ripuarian, and the Bur- 
gundian codes. Gundebald and Sigiſmund col- 
tected the latter; and, by the laws of theſe two 
laſt- mentioned nations, corporal puniſhment was 
admitted; in the former it was not tolerated. 
Thoſe of the Burgundians were impartial to the 
conquered people, who therefore continued in the 

practice 
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practice of the Roman law, there not being any A. D. 
— 


motive of policy or indulgence to induce them to 
change it; as alſo did the ſubjects of the Viſi- 
gothian Monarchs in Gaul. The Salic required 
poſitive proof, except in very few inſtances, and 
therefore allowed not of trial by combat. The 
Ripuarian and the Burgundian, ſatisfied with 
negative proofs, permitted it; and Gundebald was 
the firſt ſovereign who gave ſanction to legal 
duels. 

Numerous as were the regulations adopted 
to reſtrain a fierce and a barbarous people, by 
princes themſelves equally ſanguinary and un- 
Juſt, they were eventually found to be abortive. 
Inſtitutions, however excellent they may be in 
theory, can be but of little uſe when neglected 
in the performance. The Merovingian Kings 
annihilated all order by their precepts ; thoſe 
commendatory letters which empowered the ad- 
miniſtrators of juſtice to diſpenſe with the law, 
in favour of thoſe who had obtained them. 
Guilty themſelves of the moſt violent enormities, 
they conſigned to death, as reſentment or caprice 
inſpired; ſeized upon the poſſeſſions of thoſe who 
died inteſtate ; took aſſaſſins under their imme= 
diate protection; invaded the property of the 
rich; and practiſed every ſpecies of oppreſſion, 
injury, and inſult. 

Clotaire the Second corrected the abuſe of the 
precepts ; amended, or rather enforced an obe- 
dience to the laws; and introduced a wiſe, although 
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but a temporary reformation. Dagobert again re- 


viſed them, and promulgated them in the form 
they have been handed down to poſterity ; but his 


own example was too conſpicuouſly flagitious, to 
expect any ſalutary benefit to reſult from his re- 
gulations. Charlemagne provided <ffectually for 


the diſorders that had unhinged the operations 


of juſtice: he reſtored the ancient laws, enacted 
new inſtitutions, not leſs admirable for their wiſ- 
dom, than for the regularity with which they were 
executed. The public ordinances, as laid down 
and digeſted in his capitularies, the emanations of 
a vigorous and enlightened mind, it was incum- 
bent upon every perſon of rank, and expected from 
every one who held any public office 1n-the State, 
to be perfectly converſant with. Thoſe which he 
enacted for the government of the Saxons, impar- 
tiality muſt exclude from general praiſe : his re- 
ſentment againſt that unfortunate people induced 
him to form for them ſuch as were the moſt 
ſeverely rigid; they were even given to under- 


ſtand that they were not to expect mercy, although 


they ſought it in the aſylum of the church. 
„ 0. 9: OTE 
A people in ſo humble a ſtate of ſociety as 
were the Franks at the time of their ſettlement in 


Gaul, could not be ſuppoſed to have formed any 


regular mode of taxation. A State without 
wants, as the judicious Monteſquieu obſerves, 
had not occaſion for impoſts. A tranſient tax of 
2 pitcher of wine for every acre of land, impoſed 
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by Chilperic and Fredegonde, only fell upon the A. D. 
Gauliſh tribes ; and the rolls upon which it was VV 
recorded, were deſtroyed by the clergy, who were 
chiefly of that deſcription. A Judge was con- 
ſtrained to fly to the protection of the Church, 
for having, in the ſame reign, impoſed a burden 
upon ſeveral of the Franks. The Cenſus, or Tri- 
butum, words which they borrowed from the Ro- 
man government, but of a very different applica- 
tion, implied with them no more than an aſſeſſ- 
ment made upon their reſpective bondſmen, by 
the King, the Clergy, and the Lords, and allu- 
ded likewiſe to the aid required from the free- 
men, to lodge and aſſiſt the ambaſſadors and the 
envoys of the Sovereign, in their different journeys 
throughout the empire. We may therefore ob- 
ſerve that general taxes were by no means under- 
ſtood, and that the monarch was, in a great 
meaſure, indebted to the attention which he paid 
to his perſonal property, for the extent, as well 


as the permanency of his revenues. 
* 1 


r 
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The reputation acquired by the arms of the 
Franks, under the government of the latter 
Mayors of the Palace, together with the exorbitant 
power aſſumed by thoſe officers, make it neceſ- 
ſary that we ſhould inveſtigate the origin, as 
well as the progreſs and extent of their uſurped 
authority. 

In the more diſtant period of the monarchy, 
they were only conſidered as the firſt domeſtic 
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* officers of the houſehold: to this employment 


was united, in the progreſs of time, the direction 
of the finances, and the command of the army, 
when the indolent ſucceſſors of Clovis no longer 
conducted them in perſon to the field. To theſe 
they afterwards added the prefidency of that ſu- 
preme tribunal at which the Prince had been ac- 
cuſtomed to preſide, wherein were determined the 
diſputes of the Nobility, and to which the pro- 
vinces had the right to appeal from their own 
courts :—at length uniting with theſe powerful 
offices the patronage of the Crown, they became 
poſſeſſed of the full enjoyment of the whole of 
the royal prerogatives ; thus no longer domeſtic 
jervants, choſen by the Sovereign, they became 
the firſt officers at the head of the nation. 

So early as the cloſe of the reign of Clotaire 


the Second, the Mayor of the Palace had acquired 


an aſcendancy which in the end proved fatal to 
the family of Clovis. Warnarcarius, the mayor 
of Burgundy, and the principal conſpirator againſt 
the unfortunate Brunehaut, as a reward proba- 
bly for his treachery to one ſovereign, and for 
his ſervices, however intereſted, towards another, 
was permitted by the King to retain his office 
for life. The minority of the ſons of Dago- 
bert gave them the opportunity of extending 
their power; and Floachatus, the mayor of Bur- 
gundy, to preſerve his elevation, held out to 


the clergy and the nobles of that kingdom, the 
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ſeductive promiſe of continuing them in the A. D. 
offices and honours they held, ſo long as he "VV 


ſhould enjoy his own. 'Upon the death of Sige- 
bert the Second, a more daring encroachment 
upon the royal authority took place in the perſon 
of Grimoalde, who preſumptuouſly placed the 
crown upon the head of his ſon, in preference to 
the rights of the preſumptive heir. 

Pepin of Heriſtal, a more dangerous character 
than any of his predeceſſors, inaſmuch as he poſ- 
ſeſſed, with ſuperior virtues and talents, an equal 
ſhare of ambition, conciliated the good opinion of 


all ranks and deſcriptions of people. The Bur- 


gundian and the Neuſtrian Nobility, oppreſſed 
and haraſſed by the tyranny of their Mayors of 
the Palace, repaired to his ſtandard for protec- 
tion. His victory over Thierri confirmed the 


degradation of the King; and the elevation of his 


grandſon to the throne, annihilated a line of 
princes who had long ceaſed to govern, and 
whoſe dominion, founded in blood, exhibits, in 
its commencement, a ſeries of the moſt ſangui- 
nary atrocities, as, in its cloſe, a race of ſove- 
reigns the moſt weak to be met with in the an- 
nals of any age or country. 
%K 
At the commencement of this diviſion, we 
have obſerved that the general maſs of freemen 
held their lands by allodial tenure. In oppo- 
ſition to this property, another ſpecies was intro- 
| duced 
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A. D. duced under the firſt race, ſtyled beneficium, and N 

nnr poſſeſſor denominated a vallal. It was a ſe 
grant made by the prince, of a portion of his do- bi 
mains, and appears to have been a precarious 


tenure, its duration depending upon the caprice tt 
of the ſovereign. It cannot 2 preciſely aſcer- al 
tained either when theſe grants were introduced, Y 
or what were the obligations required for their h 
poſſeſſion. It is however certain that, under the re 
Merovingian Kings, they were given, and re- tl 
ſumed at will; and, if continued, were to be re- te 
newable every year. Gontran intimates to Chil- 
debert, in their interview of reconciliation, after fi 
the treaty of Andely, which confirmed the peace p 
between them, that if he wiſhed to reward his a 
adherents, and to adopt a political principal of a 
government, it would be proper to deſpoil one 30 
wha held a conſiderable benefice, to divide it a 
into ſeparate portions among many. * 
At the above meeting, the Clergy and the Lords i 
compelied thoſe Sovereigns to engage themſelves h 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, that they would not a 
reſume the grants which they had once conceded ; 
but this forced compliance was only obſerved fo \ 
long as they found it not ſafe to enſringe it. At T 
the ſame time we find that the wives, the widows, t 
and the daughters of their Kings, were empowered \ 
to alienate their lands in perpetuity. Brunehaur, i 
who endeavoured to reſtore benefices to their t 
original form, excited the indignation of the | 
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Nobles of Burgundy againſt her ; and to. their re- A. D, 
ſentment, rather than to her crimes, may be attri. - 
buted her diſgraceful fall. 

The Aſſembly convoked at Paris by Clotaire 
the Second, in fix hundred and: fifteen, confirmed 
all the grants that had been made by his prede- 
ceſſors; nor can it be imagined that he would 
have ſubmitted to ſuch an infringement of the 
royal domains, had he not found that, to aboliſh 
them would have been a meaſure. tov hazardous 
to attempt. 

The benefices of Charles Martel, the term of 
fef not having been applied until a much later 
period, took a different form. The conquered 
and the eccleſiaſtical lands, he beſtowed upon his i 
adherents, to. be enjoyed during their lite, ſub- 
jecting them to particular duties, both military 
and domeſtic ; the poſſeſſors of which again di- 
vided their portions among their retainers: and it 
is about this period that ſome benefices became 
hereditary, and probably even then not trans fer- 
able in perpetuity. 

The ſuperior privileges of the King's vaſſals, 
which will be hereafter more particularly diſcri- 
minated, induced ſome allodial poſſeſſors, about 
the commencement of the ninth century, to con- 
vert their lands into the new form, by ſurrender- 
ing them to the Sovereign, who repaſſed them to 
the donors, by the way of gift; but it can ſcarcely 
be ſuppoſed that even this were done, without 
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A. D. till preſerving the liberty of deviſing it to their 
— | 


repreſentatives. 
EE * * „ „ # 

That independent ſpirit of the Franks which 
could, with difficulty, be induced to ſubmit to 
the controul of a magiſtrate, appears to have 
given uſe to the territorial juriſdictions of the 
Seniores, or Lords, which ſome writers ſuppoſe to 
be coeval with the monarchy, and that every 
allodial poſſeſſor exerciſed a judicial authority fo 
ſoon as he had ſeized upon his allotment ; but it 
is more natural to imagine that it was a gradual 


extenſion of authority, which ſucceeding Mo- 
narchs, for the tranquillity of their government, 


found it neceſſary to ſanction. 
This authority, ſo unfavourable to the liberty 


of the lower orders of ſociety, extended itſelf with 


rapidity, during the diſorders of the firſt race of 
the Gallic Kings. The fortreſs of ſome powerful 


chief, and the ſanctuary of a church, were the 


only aſylums that preſented themſelves to the 


perſecuted and unprotected multitude, in the 


civil wars, ſo frequent between the ſucceffors of 
Clovis. Eſcaping from the ſword of the enemy, 
they too probably purchaſed ſafety with a portion 
of what little property they had been able to pre- 
ferve from the ravage of a licentious army. 
The Dukes, and the Counts, the magittrates of 
their diſtricts, no longer controlled by the inter. 


ventive authority of a national Aſſembly, now 


icarcely ever convoked, or which conſiſted, when 
convened, 
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convened, of ſuch only as were themſelves op- A. D. 
— 


preſſors, abuſed the confidence that had been 
repoſed in them. Not daring to reſort to the 
protection of the laws, the caſtle of the chief be- 
came again their refuge from the oppreſſion of 
the magiſtrates, as it had before been a retreat of 
ſafety from the ſword of warfare. 

Charlemagne, a friend to the people, was 
anxious to reſtore to them a degree of conſe- 
quence in the State: the cruelty and injuſtice to 
which they had become habituated, had worn 


down to; apparent apathy the vigour of their 


minds, and rendered them alike indifferent to 
voluntary bondage, as to the repoſſeſſion of their 
ancient rights. He began by a wiſe and falutary 
renunciation, within his own domains, of thoſe 
claims which had been gradually aſſumed, as 
well from the bondſmen, as from the lower claſs 
of freemen. An example ſo powerful induced 
the Nobility to acquieſce in meliorating the op- 
preſſive and laborious ſervice that had been 
exacted from the former claſs of people; and the 
. recent taxes were aboliſhed; while the latter 
found, from a ſtrict and impartial adminiſtration 
of juſtice, redreſs for all their grievances. Courts 
of appeal obliged the magiſtrates to attend, with- 
out vexatious delays, to the performance of their 
duty: the territorial juriſdiction of the Lords 
was reſtrained ; notwithſtanding there are ſome 
inſtances, even during his reign, in which the 

Royal 
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A. D. Royal Judges were forbidden to enter into parti- 


cular patrimonial diſtricts. Theſe regulations, 
with the right to ſeek redreſs at the foot of the 
throne, reſtored the people to a ſtate of com- 
fort and ſecurity, with which they had been unac- 
quainted; and which they only continued to enjoy 
ſo long as his ſteady and impartial government 
ſuſtained in equilibrium the ſcale of juſtice, and 
arreſted the hand of power from cruſhing the 
weak and the unprotected. 
F 
The Franks, in common with all uncivilized 
nations, had not any regular armies. The militia, 
aſſembled from the provinces, were commanded 
by the Dukes, under whom the Counts acted in 
a ſubordinate capacity: they were as well mili- 
tary as civil officers, their ſtation partaking of 
both functions. Every freeman was a ſoldier, 
and repaired, upon the ſummons of the Count, to 
his ſtandard ; in default of which, the hereban- 
num, a fine of ſixty ſols, was exacted, and which 
if he were unable to pay, he was reduced to a 
ſtate of bondage, until his induſtry or his friends 
could redeem him from this mortifying ſervitude. 
Military aid had been originally voluntary: it 
was, however, early in the monarchy, exacted as 
a neceſſary duty for the general ſafety of the 
State; and penalties were required from ſuch 
as refuſed to attend the Sovereign in his military 
expeditions: This was confidered as ſo inſup- 
portable 
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ble a grievance, that inſtances occur wherein A. D. 

the profeſſion of the church was embraced, to 
elude the ſervice : hence it became requiſite, to 
prevent this practice, to enact a particular law 
to prohibit it. As abuſes ſpeedily pervaded 
every part of the State, —thoſe who wiſhed to be 
exempted from military daty, purchaſed this 
in//ulgence from their leaders before the opening 
of the campaign; this favour was frequently 
obtained at a dear rate: the ſoldier, who had 
neither pay, nor ſubordination to the authority of 
his commander, and who, from his national cha- 
racter, was addicted to pillage, generally plun- 
dered the Canton before he left it, and indiſcri- 
minately ravaged with impunity the country 
through which he paſſed, in his march to the ap- 

pointed rendezvous. 

By the ordinances of Charlemagne, the officers 
were made reſponſible for the irregularities com- 
mitted, amenable to the regulations which he 
had introduced; and military ſervice became once 
more honourable. The Capitularies decree that 
the poſſeſſors of four manors, or forty-eight acres, 
ſhall be obliged to march againſt the enemy: to 
that freeman unto whom only three belonged, 
was aſſociated another, who held but one: the 
latter paid a fourth of the expences, and was not 
obliged to take the field. Two perſons having 
cach two manors,—the one who repaired to the 
army was indemnified in half of the expence by 
the 
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A. D. the one who remained at home. Six perſons, 
ww poſlciiing but half a manor each, furniſhed one 


foldier; while thoſe who had ſmaller poſſeſſions 
were entirely exempted. Such as repaired to the 
army were obliged to provide themſelves with 
three months proviſions ; after which, if conti- 
nued in the field, they were maintained by the 
Sovereign. 

The freemen aſſembled by the Count, were 
by him led againſt the enemy ; the Vicars, and 
the Centenarii, were his ſubordinate officers. The 
Lords, who enjoyed territorial juriſdictions, or 
poſſeſſed benefices according to the latter form, 
conducted their retainers, as did the Biſhops and 
the Abbots theirs; until, being exempted from 
military fervice themſelves, they appointed one 
of their vaſſals to lead the others to the field of 
warfare. 

From this review we may obſerve that there 
were three diſtinct kinds of military ſervice; 
one of which applied to the vaſſals of the 
Monarch, who carried their rear vaſſals to the 
field ; another, to the Churchmen, who marched 
at the head of their retainers; and the third, 
to the Counts, under whoſe orders moved the 
freemen. 

In the reign of Charlemagne the ſword was 
ſubſtituted for the arrow; and the cavalry, 
ſcarcely uſed in the commencement of the mo- 
narchy, had become numerous and reſpectable; 
and, 
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and, from this cauſe, the annual meetings of A. D. 
March were by Pepin referred to May, as it be- 
came neceſſary to wait until a ſufficient quantity of 
forage might be obtained for the enſuing cam- 
paign. Their warlike machines, and offenſive 
weapons, they borrowed from the Romans, as 

likewiſe their military dreſs, which from the waiſt 
to the feet reſembled theirs. 
| OS bg Ra pak 

Amidſt barbarous nations, thoſe perſons who 
have an influence upon the conſciences of the 
people, naturally poſſeſs ah extraordinary ſhare of 
individual power; hence that extenſive and un- 
controlled authority the prieſts of the Franks 
enjoyed in their native foreſts of Germany, be- 
came early and equally conſpicuous in the pecu- 
liar deference paid to the ſacred character in 
Gaul. 

A convert to the Catholic religion, Clovis be- 
came its protector and ſuppott. He found the 
clergy, from the liberality of the Emperors, the 
ſuperſtition of the people, and the weakneſs of 
the Roman government, poſſeſſed of great wealth, 
with very extenſive privileges; he reſpected their 
functions, and ſecured to them the enjoy ment of 
their acquiſitions: they were permitted to con- 
tinue the uſe of the Roman law; and, from the 
conſideration in which they were held, they pro- 
bably became the bond of union between the 
Franks and the conquered nation. 


Q Notwith- 
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A. P. Notwithſtanding the converſion of the Mo- th 
"> narch, and the zeal of the prelates for the exten- by 
ſion of the ſpiritual faith; it was a conſiderable | in 
time before Paganiſm was entirely abandoned; in 
and even ſuch as had renounced the errors of 
their perſuaſion, were not eaſily retained by the he 
aſſumption of their newly- acquired doctrines. to 
In the reign of Clotaire the Firſt, the Clergy A 
aſſiſted at a convocation that was held to reform ta 
the Salic and Ripuarian laws, and acquired to la 
themſelves by thoſe means ſtill more extended Cc 
privileges. The life of a biſhop was valued at a 
nine hundred ſols; that of a prieſt, at ſix hun- q 
dred; of a deacon, four hundred ; and that of a d 
monk, at the ſame ſum: if rank may be, there- 
fore, deduced from the weight of compoſition, it t 
is evident in what eſtimation were held the pro- a 
feſſors of the church. 0 
The Clergy were early IE REY into the na- t 
tional aſſemblies; and they obtained the firſt c 
place in rank, exerciſing, in the abſence of the 2 
Sovereign, the functions of his court of juſtice, 1 
reviſing the ſentences of the Judges ; and, uni- 


ting the temporal with the eccleſiaſtical charac- 
ter, exerted in many inſtances an authority over 
the Kings themſelves. They excited them, as 
an expiation of their crimes, to found churches, 
to endow monaſteries, and to confer frequent 
and liberal donations upon their Order. The 
moſt profuſe of their Princes were too frequently 
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the moſt vicious; and oſtentimes, when actuated A. P. 


by their neceſſities, were induced to reclaim the 
immenſe grants which they had prodigally and 
improvidently made. | 
The military ſervice of the church appears to 
have taken its Tiſe from the nature of its terri- 


torial juriſdiction. Such Lords as had eſtabliſhed 
a right of judicial authority, conducted their re- 


tainers to the field ; the Clergy, who enjoyed ſtill 
larger poſſeſſions, found it, perhaps, equally ne- 
ceſſary to command their own vaſſals; and thus 
a ſervice which they probably impoſed upon 
themſelves, was conſidered as an actual and in- 
diſpenſable duty. 

Whether this inconſiſtency of uniting the mar- 
tial with the clerical character; the admiſſion of 
a military people, like the Franks, into holy 
orders; or whether the general depravity was 


the cauſe; we find the corruption of manners ſo 


great, and theſe productive of ſuch diſorders 
among the churchmen, that, by the end of the 


ſixth century, they were a diſgrace to the profeſ- 


ſion which they had embraced. 

To behold the miniſters of peace, forgetful 
of their facred calling, daily imbruing their 
hands in blood; the mitre, an emblem of meek- 
neſs and of benevolence, reſign its place to the 
ſword of warfare; the conſecrated crozier, that 
ſhould gather together the ſpiritual flock, forego 
its holy purpoſe, and invite to deſolation and to 

Q 2 Carnage; 


A. P. carnage; are objects of deteſtation, as they are 
— 
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equally of horror and diſguft. Loft to that pri- 
mitive purity of faith, ſo eminently conſpicuous 
in the firſt teachers of the Goſpel, a long and 
groſs darkneſs involved and extended its baleful 
influence for many centuries over the moſt con- 
ſiderable part of the Chriſtian world. 

Churches became the ſanctuaries of the moſt 


flagitious crimes: at the foot of the altar, or within 


the gloom of the cloiſter, the thief and the aſſaſ- 
fin found protection, indiſcriminately, with the 
weak and oppreſſed. The epiſcopal palace was 
deemed a place of ſafety; nor were the refugees 
delivered up, without the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ments previouſly obtained of their future pardon. 
But the moſt ſacred of theſe aſylums was the 
celebrated cathedral of Saint Martin at Tours, at 
which the uncompunctuous Clotaire preſumed 
to offer his expiations, polluted as he was with 


the blood of the innocent ſons of Clodomir, and 


the dreadful ſacrifice he had made of Chramnes 

and his children to his inexorable reſentment. 
Having gradually aſſumed an exoneration from 
any reſponſibility but to their own tribunal, the 
ſacred office became a deſirable ſituation to the 
Nobility, of whom many, renouncing the moſt 
ſplendid employments, with eagerneſs embraced 
the poſſeſſion of the mitre, under the preſſure 
of whoſe myſterious circle they preſerved, with- 
out, danger or * honour, riches, and au- 
thority, 


tt 


e. 
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thority, thoſe attainments that bind the vanity, A. D. 
while they diſgrace the ſenſe of men. TT 

Simony, too public and too much tolerated to 
be deemed diſgraceful, with their continual ab- 
ſence from their dioceſes, their ſervile attach- 
ment to the court, their love of vanity and pub- 
lic ſpectacles, ſumptuous appeal, devotion to the 
chaſe, and the practice of arms, fitted them more 
for a temporal than a clerical life: can it there- 
fore be wondered at, if the flock were not con- 
fined within the pale of regularity, when their 
paſtors attended ſo little to the cultivation of 
their morals; or that the victorious Martel ſhould 
reward his needy adherents with the riches of 
thoſe who made ſo unhallowed an uſe of their 
poſſeſſion ? 

To ſuch a degradation had they arrived by 
the time of Clotaire the Second, that they gave 
themſelves up to the moſt criminal debaucheries. 
Venus and Bacchus were the deities of their ob- 
lations, and ſuperſeded the obſervance of higher 
concerns. Renouncing the pacific character of 
the church, ſome led the profligate lives of ban- 
ditti; others condeſcended to become aſſaſſins 
and poiſoners; nor were treachery and rebellion 
wanting, to complete the number of their erimes. 
To collect, from the ancient writers, a full detail 
of their enormities, would be unworthy the pen of 
the hiſtorian, did it not ſerve to mark the gene- 
ral depravity that ſo univerſally prevailed whilſt 

Q 3 the 
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A. D. the Merovingian Princes ſwayed the ſceptre of 
WY” France. There were, doubtleſsly, ſome who were 


worthy of the ſpiritual ſtation ; but the general 
ſtream of morality was ſo much polluted, that it 
would be difficult to draw a line of diſcrimina- 
tion between the turpitude of the many, and the 
purity of the few. 

The early writers, who were moſtly church. 
men, extol in a ſtrain of hyperbolous panegyric, 
the uncommon piety of their Kings. We read 
of the munificence and of the religious zeal of 
Clovis, at the very time in which he was impur- 
pling his hands in the blood of his kindred; of the 
moderation of the weak and timid Gontran, the 
ſeverity of whoſe puniſhments belied the ſup- 
poſed gentleneſs of his character ; the mildneſs 
and juſtice of Clotaire, whoſe ſanguinary diſ- 
poſition was too evidently pourtrayed in the fate 
of Brunchaut and the ſons of Thierri. In ſhort, 
as there were not real virtues to enumerate,— 
under an imaginary ſemblance they recorded the 
moſt cruel and flagitious atrocities. 


The devotion of the times conſiſted in the ex- 
travagance of external ceremonies, not in the 
tacit oblations of the heart: the purity of the 
faith was eſtimated but by the magnitude of its 
donatives to the church; and thoſe gifts, pro- 
portioned to the crimes of the proſelytes, ob- 
tained from the gratitude of the miniſters of reli- 

gious 
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gious communities, a ready abſolution and par- A. P. 


don for the moſt flagrant offences. 

The large endowments, ſo profuſely beſtowed, 
produced however one good effect. The mili- 
tary character of the Franks, the ſpirit of which 
they infuſed into their conquered ſubjects, was 


unfavourable to the improvement of agriculture ; 


the pious frenzy of the age, in ſome meaſure, 
corrected the growing evil. By an appropria- 


tion of extenſive tracts of land to the religious 


Orders, the moſt deſert parts of the kingdom 
were reſorted to; foreſts were deſpoiled of their 
woods, for the conſtruction of churches and 
abbeys : in exchange for the deep filence of the 
foreſts, were heard the chimes of the belfry, 
which awakened the enthuſiaſt to mortification 
and to prayer; the moſt fertile provinces, as 
well as the moſt frightful ſolitudes, were peopled : 
to thorns and briars ſucceeded corn and vines; 
the fetid marſh was converted into the flowery 
meadow, and the velvet lawn; the ſilver rill, and 
the ſounding torrent, were deduced from the 
mountains to turn the mill, or to irrigate the 
plains; and the monks being the poſſeſſors of 
numerous bondſmen, they not only cultivated 
the land, but raiſed villages, nay ſmall towns, in 
the vicinity of their monaſteries. 

So early as the reign of Chilperic, the grand- 
ſon of Clovis, the riches accumulated by the 


clergy, attracted the cupidity of that rapacious 
Q 4 Monarch, 
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A. D. Monarch; he bitterly inveighed againſt their opu- 


lence: “ The Regal domains,” ſaid he, © are trans- 
« ferred to the church: none are in authority, 
« excepting the biſhops; the temporal reign is 
« now no more.” He annulled the donations of 
his father; but, upon his death, they were reſtored 
by Gontran. 

The ſpiritual dominion was checked, if not 
entirely diſarranged, by Charles Martel. His 
father had protected the Clergy ; but, attached to 
no part of the community himſelf, excepting ta 
his adherents in the field, .he made free with 
their temporal. concerns, to reward thoſe to 
whom he was indebted for the ſucceſs of his 
arms, and the ſtability of his power. From the 
blind ſuperſtition which pervaded all ranks of 


the community, he not only found them poſſeſſed 


of innumerable benefices, but the proprietors of 
the moft valuable parts of the allodial lands: 
with a bold and indiſcriminate hand he wreſted 
from them their valuable acquiſitions. It was in 
vain that they oppoſed, what they deemed ſo fa- 
crilegious an encroachment upon their rights. 
An Abbot of Fontenelle, who had excited a re- 
bellion of monks againſt him, he ordered to be 
beheaded; and the ſeverity with which he pro- 


ceeded againſt all ſuch as any way oppoſed his 


views, offer to us a ſufficient reaſon for thoſe ridi- 
culous tales fabricated by the Fathers of the 
eighth century, and for the virulence and exagge- 


r ation 
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ration with which they purſued the memory of A. D. 
this ſplendid character. . 
Pepin and Carloman, deſirous of conciliating 
the clergy and the laity, iſſued precaires, ordain- 
ing that a proportion of the former produce of 
their lands ſhould be allowed them, and a repoſ- | 
ſeſſion upon the death of thoſe who held them; [ 
a meaſure, as it was not enforced, that rather | 
ſerved to heighten the animoſities already exiſt- 1 
| ing between the two Orders. 
Charlemagne, at his acceſſion, found the ec- 
cleſiaſtical lands in the hands of the ſoldiery, 
as his grandfather had thoſe of the laity in 
the poſſeſſion of the church. It was not proba- 
ble that thoſe who had obtained theſe new bene- 
fices, and who conſidered them as the reward of 
their valour and exertions, would readily be in- 
duced to reſtore them ; he therefore judiciouſly 
waved the conteſt, and applied to other means 
to ſatisfy the clergy. From extreme opulence, 
they had been reduced to a ſtate of dependance, 
even to accept the protection of thoſe for 
whoſe advantage they had been plundered. 
Such an humiliation, for men who were to direct 
the conſciences of others, and who were to 
depend upon the precarious charity of indivi- 
duals, for the ſupply of their wants, and the ſup- 
port of their functions, demanded a ſpeedy and 
an efficient relief. He renewed the ordonnances 
of Pepin, enjoining a tenth to be paid of the 
produce 


r 
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A. D. produce of thoſe lands that had been wreſted 
from them; a tax which, however burdenſome and 


oppreſſive at that time conſidered, was yet the 
foundation for its becoming, under his ſucceſſors, 


a general and determined one throughout the 


Gallic Empire. 
This recent decree'he enforced by conforming 


to it upon his own domains. It was manifeſt” 


that he wiſhed to reſtore to the church the dig- 
nity it had loſt. By the ancient Canons the 
Clergy had nominated to vacant prelacies; the 
Merovingian Princes had uſurped this right. 
The former, in confideration of being confirmed 
in their eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, reſigned it 
into the hands of Clotaire the Second, in the 
memorable meeting that was held at Paris. 
Charlemagne reſtored to them this ceded privi- 
lege; receiving them to his immediate protec- 
tion, he conſoled them for the mortifications they 
had endured, by nominating them to ſome of 
the moſt important offices of the realm, and by 
the liberal grants of innumerable benefices, more 
particularly in his German dominions. 
Throughout the whole of his reign they were 
highly diſtinguiſhed, and again became im- 
menſely opulent: his favourite Alcuin alone poſ- 
ſeſſed three abbeys, with twenty thouſand ſla ves; 
and his muni ficence was extended to them after 
his death. By a codicil to his will, his perſonal 
property was ordered to be divided into three 
| ſhares ; 
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ſhares; two of which he left to the church, to A. D. 


be diſtributed between the metropolitan and the 
ſuffragan biſhops; the remaining third was 
again directed to be divided into four parts, one 
of which he bequeathed to his children, another to 
be added- to the former gift, and the remaining 
two portions to'charitabe uſes. 

Having complained of the rigour of military 
ſervice, they were diſpenſed with from attending 
him to the field; yet were they ſo ſtrangely in- 
confiſtent as to lament that, by this excluſion, 
they had loſt the cſfimation of the public. 

The religious intolerance of Charlemagne, we 
have too frequently had occaſion to lament. Bent 
upon the eſtabliſhment of his faith, he ſuffered 
the zeal of the bigot to ſuperſede the higher duties 
of juſtice and humanity. In his own dominions 
he was indefatigable in correcting the errors, and 
in reforming the manners of the, clergy; and in 
enforcing upon their minds the neceſſity, and 
upon their practice the duties, of their ſpiritual 
miniſtration. There did not paſs a ſingle year 
in his long and intereſting reign, in which was 
not held a council to regulate the ſpiritual wel- 
fare of the church; and in the laſt of his life, no 
leſs than ſix of theſe meetings were convened in 
different parts of his extenſive dominions. 

Biſhops were not allowed by tranſlation to ex- 
change their ſees, nor to abſent themſelves from 


their dioceſes for a longer period than three 
weeks. 


- 
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A. D. weeks. The cuſtom of retaining by force the 


children of the Nobility who had been confined 
to the cloiſter by the authority of their parents, 
was ſuppreſſed ; and they were permitted, when 
arrived at the age of puberty, to forego, if they 


thought proper, the monaſtic life. Women were 


not allowed to take the veil until their twenty- 
fifth year, nor a widow until ten days after the 


deceaſe of her huſband; the aſylum that was af- 


forded by the church to thieves and murderers 
was abrogated, and the deligquents were made 
amenable to the rigours of juſtice. 

At this æra the Metropol tins indiſcriminatdy 
took the appellation of Archbiſhops, which had 
been before uſed but with great reſerve. The 
communion became an univerſal ſacrament in 
both the public and the private obſervance of 
religion. Auricular confeſſion, which had, in its 
commencement, been only required from the 
monks by their ſuperior, was now extended 
throughout the whole community. The organ 
was introduced into divine ſervice in the reign of 
Pepin the Short, to whom it had been preſented 


by Conſtantine the Greek Emperor. Chaunting 


had been long in eſtimation; and Charlemagne 
ſo much delighted in it, that he was induced to 
make it a neceſſary part of education. 
„„ 48 
In the warlike ages we have reviewed, it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that the principles of patience 


and 
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and induſtry, which are ſo neceſſary for the exten- A. D. 
— 


ſion of trade, ſhould be but little foſtered among 
a people habituated to the din of arms; and who, 
unacquainted with artificial de'icacies and mo- 
dern refinements, were contented with the pro- 
duce of the chaſe, and the ſubſiſtence which they 


derived from their flocks, and who alike diſ- 


dained the commerce, as the arts and the learn- 
ing, of the unwarlike Romans. But neglected 
as it may have been by the Merovingian Princes, 
it was not wholly loſt: we find that, ſo early as 
the reign of Dagobert, there were eſtabliſhed 
fairs, in places the moſt convenient, in point of 
centricity, for the general reſort of all nations ; 


and, in that of Charlemagne, ſmall companies 


of French merchants were accuſtomed to traffic 
with the Sclavonians, Abares, and Saxons. In a 
capitulary of that political Prince, his French 
ſubjects were particularly inhibited the ſale of 
arms, and cuiraſſes, to the latter turbulent and 
warlike people. 

Trade was, however, not ſuitable to the genius 
of the Franks, and was principally conducted by 
foreigners. The city of Arles had been long 
tamous for its manufactories of embroidery in 
works of gold and filver; Narbonne and Mar- 
ſeilles were the places of reſort for the veſſels 
which came from Conſtantinople, the Italian 
Cities, and Alexandria; and the commodities of 
thoſe countries were diſperſed over the provinces 
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of France as far as Treves, by means of their 
navigable rivers; and from thence the importa- 
tions of other nations were conveyed throughout 
the provinces. Embarking them upon the Rhone, 
they proceeded to Lyons, afterwards up the Soane 
and the Doux; from the latter they were tranſ- 
ported in carriages to the Moſelle, and finally 
transferred throughout the interior parts of the 
kingdom. 

The moſt celebrated fair was that of Landy, 
removed by Charlemagne to Aix- la- Chapelle. 
Here the Friſons brought for ſale their furs 
of the martin, the ſable, the otter, with worſted 
clothing of ordinary texture. From Spain they 
received horſes, and mules ; from England they 
obtained corn, iron, tin, lead, copper, and dogs 
for the uſe of the chaſe. From Conſtantinople 
and Alexandria, were obtained the commodities 


of the Eaſt, with paper of Egyptian manufac-. 


ture, oil, wine, and medicinal herbs. The ex- 
ports from France conſiſted but of few articles, 
and thoſe of inferior value; ſuch as pottery, 
works in copper, honey, madder, falt, and wines, 
the growth of the coumry. The duties upon 
the imports and upon the exports, more eſpe- 
cially the receipts of the tolls on the different 
rivers, made a very conſiderable portion of the 


revenues of the Kings. 
h 


The cultivation of literature, contracted as it 


had become, was entirely confined to the educa- 
tion 
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tion of the Monks. The trifling remains of A. D. 
the works of ancient authors were preſerved "YV 


within their walls from total annihilation ; and 
a monaſtery was alike the ſacred aſylum of per- 
ſecuted weakneſs, as the retreat of the bigot, and 
the refuge of the tyrant. The ſcarcity of books, 


and the labour and expence of multiplying 
copies, may be confidered as one of the leading 


cauſes of the darkneſs of the middle ages. A 
moſt deplorable ignorance pervaded Europe; 
not only Princes, but few of the elevated dig- 
nitaries of the church, could ſubſcribe to the 
Canons of the Councils in which they preſided. 
Charlemagne himſelf attained the art of writing 
at an advanced period of his life; but the radia- 
tions of his genius, burſt through theſe early dif- 
advantages, and in deſpite of the obſcurity of the 
times, diffuſed a brilliant but a temporary lumi- 
nation. He eſtabliſhed ſchools throughout his ex- 
tenſive empire, ſteadily encouraged the profeſſors 
of erudition, and acquired, by the moſt perſevering 


aſſiduity, a knowledge ſo comprehenſive in laws, 
politics, arts, and ſciences, as would lead us to 


doubt the records of the early hiſtorians, were 
not the inſtitutions of his reign, and the extent 
of his power and dominions, ſo amply and ſo 
fully elucidated. 


2³ q? 0 „ 

Money, with the corruption which it en- 
genders, is a concomitant of civilization, and the 
| fource . 
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ſource of almoſt every evil; it is a medium of 
luxury, but of little value where the arts of life, 
inducing ſuperfluity, are little cultivated or 
known. The difficulty with which thoſe pre- 
cious metals that are deſtined to corrupt inno- 
cence, and to ſet up the crimes and miſeries of 
life to ſale, are extracted from the bowels of the 
earth, points out that the ſurface ſhould be firft 
exhauſted before we dive into thoſe repoſitories 
of nature with any machine more hoſtile than the 
plough. The accumulation of riches, as of ho- 
nours, is but a precarious poſſeſſion, and but ſel- 
dom enjoyed when obtained. The uncultivated 
barbarian, unacquainted with its ideal value, 
covets it not, or conſiders its attainment as incom- 
patible with liberty; contented with what nature 
ſpontaneouſly offers, or the exertions of hunting 


and fiſhing ſupply, he feels that natural equality 


of which wealth is ignorant. 

The Franks had but little ſpecie ; their fines 
were paid in cattle, ſheep, and other moveables, 
the value of which was ſettled by the laws. In 
the time of Charlemagne money was of nearly 
the ſame value as in the Roman Empire during 
the reign of Conſtantine. The golden fol of 
the Franks, the ſame as the Roman ſolidus, was 
in value equal to 85 grains and 3 of a grain; 
and to 40 dFniers or denarii of ſilver, about 
eight- pence halfpenny Engliſh money. They 
had likewiſe ſilver ſos, reſembling the preſent 
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cus, or French crowns, and were equal, to A. D. 
BY 05 4 5 7 0 9 


twelve deniers; but the ſol or ſou is now ſo much 
debaſed, that it is more of a copper coin, having 
but a trifling proportion of ſilver. The livre, an 
imaginary coin, was the repreſentative of the 
numerary pound, or twelve ounces of ſilver, and 
rated at the value of twenty filver % The 
common neceſſaries of life were then eight times 
cheaper than in the preſent century; twenty- 
four pounds of bread valued, in the Capitulars, at 
one denier, —about a liard for a pound, which is 
now bought at nearly cight times that price. 
* A 


The Tudeſque, or the German, was the verna- 


cular tongue of the Franks; but intermixing it 


with that of the conquered nations, who uſed the 
Romaneſque, or ruſtic Latin, they gradually loſt 
their original language: and this latter is the 
foundation of the French, Italian, and Spaniſh 
languages, 


0 * * 

With the ferocious manners of Germany, the 
Franks blended the paſſions and the vices of the 
conquered nation. That innate love of liberty, 
that public ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhed them in 
their conteſts with the Romans, was relaxed by 
the acquirement of eaſe, and the poſſeſſion of 
wealth. Laws were' indeed enacted, but they 
were not enforced : opulent from the injuſtice 
or the favour of princes, the nobles encouraged 


them in their moſt daring outrages ; and perfidy 
3. 16 became 
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became reſpectable :—nor do we find that any 


acts. of magnanimity, any burſts of genius, or 
prognoſtications of ſcience, diſtinguiſhed either 
the Sovereigns or the ſubjects of the Merovin- 
gian race. | 

Unwilling to adopt whatever they might have 
found uſeful in the manners and regulations of 
their new ſubjects, they were more active to de- 
ſtroy than to preſerve the fine cities, and the 
magnificent ſtructures that had been erected by 
the Romans. To regenerate from ruin, and to 
rebuild from either comfort or neceſſity, had not 
yet entered into their rude ſyſtem of politics. 
Brunehaut, indeed, was an exception to theſe 
charges of ſacrilegious deſtruction : ſhe repaired 
the old Roman cauſeways, and raiſed many pub 
lic works of ornament and of uſe. 

It cannot be juſtly ſaid that there was any par- 
ticular form of government, or any regular ſyſ- 
tem of juriſprudence, from the end of the ſeventh 
century, until the reign of Pepin: the nation 
exhibited a continued ſcene of rapacity and of 
warfare, of violence and of uſurpation.— He 
opened the path to brighter -ſcenes;—with a 
maſterly hand he ſketched the outline of the po- 
litical picture, and left his ſon to complete with 
a more vigorous and ſucceſsful pencil, the mag- 
nificent, and, it is to be lamented, not a perma- 
nent work. 

The French hiſtory affords not a reign more 
inſtructlve, or more intereſting to mankind, than 

the 
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the one we have juſt reviewed. Raiſed to a king- A. D. 
dom ſo extenſive, encompaſſed by turbulent and 


ambitious neighbours, and over-run by innu- 
merable domeſtic diforders, we cannot but admire 
with ſome degree of enthuſiaſm the tranquillity 
which the internal dominions of Charlemagne fo 


uninterruptedly enjoyed for nearly half a century; 


while at the ſame time we lament that juſtice has 
obliged us to expoſe thoſe dark ſhadows which 
obſcure his moſt brilliant actions, and which 
muſt too frequently have filled with diſguſt the 
mind of the reader. His intolerant zeal for the 
propagation of his faith, which led him to ſuch 
unexampled acts of inhumanity his uſurpation 
of the dominions of the Lombards King, and the 
Dukedom of Bavaria; however political, cannot 
be juſtified in the eye of the lover of juſtice; — 
and above all, the myſterious fate of the ſons of 
Carloman, whoſe innocence alone ought to have 
been their protection. Theſe circumſtances com- 
bined, oblige us to allow that his moſt ſplendid 
attainments can never compenſate for this unfa- 
yourable fide of his character. 

In taking a laſt farewell of this diſtinguiſhed 
reign, the mind ſtill fluctuates between reſent- 
ment and complacency : the fondneſs of predi- 
lection has too often biaſſed truth, and induced 
the hiſtorian to dwell upon the virtues, while 
he barely traces the ſtronger vices, of Charle- 
magne ; and the philoſopher would be led, in 
conſidering the actions of his life, to cenſure 
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A. D. more than to applaud. But his name will ſurvive 

co the lateſt poſterity ; and it is to be wiſhed that 
future Sovereigns, foregoing his errors, would 
only imitate that part of his conduct ſo worthy 
of example, his unwearied attention to the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice, his benevolence to the lower 
claſſes of his ſubjects, and the dignity with 
which he ſupported the ſplendor of the throne, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE REIGN OF LEWIS THE DEBONAIR. 


His empire— Repairs to Aix-la-Chapelle— Reformations— 


Conceſſions to the Saxons and Friſons—Bernard's homage— 
Crowned by the Pope—Heriolte protected Aſſociates Lo- 
thaire in the empire—Pepin, King of Aquitaine—Lewis of 
Bavaria—Revolt of Bernard Who ſubmits—Condemnation 
and death The natural ſons of Charlemagne ſhaved and 
ſhut up Breton's revolt Death of Hermangarde—Marries 
Judith Revolt of Linduit— Emperor's penance—Lothaire 
ſent to Rome, and crowned—War with the Bretons— Ill ſuc- 
ceſs in Spain—External and domeſtic troubles—Lewis de- 
ſerted by his army—And becomes the priſoner of his ſons— 
Judith confined—The Emperor reſtored by Pepin and Lewis— 
Lothaire' deprived of the title of Emperor—Pepin revolts— 
Deprived of his dominions—Beſtowed upon Charles—A ge- 
neral inſurrection Lewis again a priſoner to his ſons Con- 
fined, and does public penance - Reſtored again to his domi- 
nions by Pepin and Lewis—Lothaire pardoned, and diſmiſſed 
to Italy—Norman invaſions—Charles, King of Neuftria— 
Pepin dies—A new diviſion of empire—King of Bavaria 
revolts—Sybmits, and again revolts—The Emperor prepares 
to chaſtiſe him His death and character. 
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As the politics of the departed Prince ſeldom A. D. 
ſerve as a rule of conduct to the one who n 


ſucceed, we ſhall be the leſs ſurpriſed at that 
diverſity of ſyſtem that prevailed, after the death 
of the father, in the cabinet of the ſon; and it 
would have been fortunate for his ſubjects, as 


well as for his own domeſtic tranquillity, had the 


latter poſſeſſed a portion of that vigour and firm- 
neſs, for which the former had been ſo con- 
ſpicuouſly diſtinguiſhed, or that his diſpoſition 
and abilities had been equal to the energies of 
action. 

The prodigious extent of dominions bequeathed 
by the late Emperor, had comprehended all the 
preſent kingdom of France, nearly the whole 
of the modern Germany, the Low Countries, 
Switzerland, the country of the Griſons, a conſi- 
derable portion of Poland, Italy to the confines 
of Beneventum, and that part of Spain lying on 
this fide. of the river Ebro. In the limited 
ſphere of government to which he had been 
entruſted, and in which the genius of Char- 
lemagne had inſenſibly operated, Lewis, ſur- 
named the Debonair, from the gracefulneſs of 
his manners, had conducted himſelf with cir- 
cumſtances ſo favourable to his general character, 
that the failings of his mind, not having occaſion 
for extraordinary exertions, had, as yet, paſſed 
unobſerved. 

The information which he received of the death 


of his father, betrayed at once the weakneſs and 
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A. D. timidity of his ſucceflor. His mind was not 
"ſufficiently compoſed to enable him to enjoy the 


elevation to which he had attained, without a 
ſuſpicion and a dread of faction. The power 
and popularity of Walla, a deſcendant of Martel, 
of whoſe ambition and reſtleſs diſpoſition he 
was well appriſed, and who in the former reign 
had been highly diftinguiſhed by the favour and 
confidence of the late Emperor, was the object 
of alarm to Lewis. Fearful that his abſence 
from the capital might inſpire him with the op- 
portunity of diſturbing the commencement of 
his reign, he, immediately upon the notification 
of his acceſſion to the empire, quitted his palace 
of Theodad in Aquitaine, and arrived thirty days 
after at the Imperial city of Aix-la-Chapelle, 


attended by a force ſufficient to diſperſe, had 


there really exiſted the faction which he had 
dreaded. Contrary, however, to his expectations, 
he found the nobles zealous to convince him of 
their duty and attachment, and Walla among the 
foremoſt to teſtify his allegiance, and acknow- 
ledge a ſubmiſſion to his lawful ſovereign. 

His apprehenſions of public commotions being 
thus allayed, he turned his thoughts to the exa- 
mination of the private diſorders of the palace; 
not, perhaps, aware that, in his zeal for reforma- 
tion, he might reflect upon the memory of his 
father, © whoſe conduct, in the extreme indul- 
gence he had allowed to his daughters, had laid 

him 
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him open to cenſure. He baniſhed his ſiſters A. D. 
from the court to the abbeys aſſigned them for vo 
their ſupport ; conſiderably enlarged their por- 
tions, but puniſhed with ſeverity their ſeducers. 

He convened an aſſembly in his capital, wherein 

he confirmed the immunities of the church, and 
prepared himſelf to enter upon the arduous taſk 

of government. | 

The treaty with the Greek Emperor, Leo, the 
ſucceſſor of Michael, was renewed ; a conſider- 


: able portion of the annual tribute exacted from 
f Grimoalde, the Duke of Beneventum, remitted ; 

and he generouſly reſtored to the Saxons and to 
N the Friſons, the common rights of inheritance 


withheld from them by the late Emperor; an act 
of juſtice which ſecured to him their future grati- 
tude and allegiance ! Some Gothic troops, which 
had entered into Septimania to avoid the per- 
ſecutions of the Saracens in Spain, had been 
, equally oppreſſed by the ſubjects of Lewis; he 
| took them under his protection, and allowed 
them the enjoyment of all thoſe privileges at- 
tached to freemen. 

The next year Bernard, the King of Italy, re- 
paired to the Diet afſembled at Padderborn, to 
tender his oath of fidelity, a ſtipulation impoſed 
by Charlemagne when he ſurrendered to him the 
dominions of Pepin. And Stephen the Fifth re- 
quired from the Roman people, a renewal! of 
their oath of allegiance to the new Sovereign ; 
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repairing, ſoon after, himſelf into France, to 
place the diadem upon the head of Lewis, and 
upon that of his Empreſs Hermangarde. To 
divide the. power of the Normans, or Danes, as 


they are indiſcriminately . called by the French 


hiſtorians, and to prevent their frequent depreda- 
tions, he protected Heriolte, a competitor for the 
crown of Denmark: his exertions, however in- 
effectual to eſtabliſh him in the ſovereignty, pre- 
ſerved for a while the ſecurity of his maritime 
Provinces, 

The empire had hitherto enjoyed a conſider- 
able portion of tranquillity, if we except a trifling 
diſturbance among the Gaſcons and the Sora- 
bians : but the imprudence of Lewis now opened 
to himſelf a ſcene of contention and miſery, 
which accompanied him, with little interruption, 
to the concluding hours of his life. Induced by 
the example of his father to a diviſion of his 
dominions, he was not ſenſible of the vaſt diſſimi- 
larity of their diſpoſitions. The ſons of Charle- 
magne had been merely his governors in thoſe 
provinces which he had permitted them to hold 
with the royal title; and the admirable ſubor- 
dination which he had preſerved to hunſelf, was 
not ſo much to be attributed to their duty, as to 
that mental vigour in which his ſucceſſor was 
wholly deficient. Having obtained the concur- 
rence of the general meeting held at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, the Emperor aſſociated Lothaire, his eldeſt 
ſon, 
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ſon, in the empire: the kingdom of Aquitaine he A. D. 
beſtowed upon Pepin ; and to Lewis, the youngeſt, vvw 


he gave the dominion of Bavaria. 

The King of Italy, offended at the late parti- 
tion of ſovereignty, and inſtigated by the diſaf- 
fected clergy, who had not approved of the refor- 
mations of the Emperor in the church, took up 
arms, with the flattering hope of obtaining the 
imperial diadem. The Archbiſhops of Milan 
and Cremona, with the Bithop of Orleins, and 
Adelard, Abbot of Corbie, the brother of Walla, 
were among thoſe who eſpouſed his cauſe: but, 
with an activity of which his enemies did not 
ſuppoſe him capable, — Lewis aſſembled a nume- 
rous force, and determined, by paſting into Italy, 
to cruſh, in its commencement, the ſpirit of rebel- 
lion ; but, upon his arrival at Chalons, he found 
the means, by negociation, to induce the moſt 
conſiderable part of the Italian army to abandon 
their leader. Bernard, thus deſerted, and relying 
upon the gentleneſs aſcribed to the diſpoſition of 
his uncle, repaired to his camp, and upon his 
knees implored his clemency and pardon. But 
he too ſoon found, from the frigid reception he 
experienced, that he could not flatter himſelf with 
the hope of indulgence: and, at the enſuing aſ- 
ſembly at Aix-la-Chapelle, he was condemned, as 
were the principal conſpirators, to expiate, by 
their deaths, the diſturbances they had occaſioned. 
By a ſingular kind of mitigation, their ſentence 
was commuted by the Emperor to the depriva- 

tion 
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A.D. tion of fight; and the unfortunate grandſon of 
= * the Hiſtinguiſhed Charlemagne, conſpicuous for 


his abilities, beloved by his ſubjects, and only in 
the twentieth year of his age, expired three days 
afterwards, in conſequence of the cruel outrage 
that had been inflicted upon his perſon. The 
Clergy, who had been the chief promoters of the 
revolt, were excluded from the ſeverity of this 
puniſhment, and only ſuffered a degradation and 
baniſnment! In dread of future conſpiracies, 
the Emperor, by a weak and unjuſtifiable policy, 
ordered his three illegitimate brothers to be 

ſhaved, and confined in different monaſteries. 
From this melancholy ſcene, his attention was 
turned to the Bretons, who aſſumed to themſelves 
the nomination of a king: he repaired in perſon 
into Brittany, and committed ſuch devaſtations, 
that upon the death of their chief, aſſaſſinated 
in a ſedition, they ſubmitted, and received No- 
manon, the Count appointed by him to the go- 
vernment of that province. Upon his return 
from this expedition, he loſt Hermangarde, his 
queen. Naturally inclined to a monaſtic life, 
this event encouraged his wiſhes for a ſecluſion 
from the world: and it was with ſome difficulty 
that he was prevailed upon to divert theſe ideas 
by eſpouſing Judith, a daughter of Guelph, Duke 
of Bavaria, highly endowed both with perſonal 
charms and mental qualifications. In the ſame 
year Linduit, a Duke of the Huns, revolted, 
and 
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and prevailed upon the Sclavonians to join him. A. D. 


He maintained a vigorous and ſucceſsful war 
of ſome continuance, defeated ſeveral armies em- 
ployed againſt him, and was at length ſlain by 
the treachery of a Dalmatian Lord. 
Ar a meeting held at Thionville, the Emperor 
| reſtored to thoſe prelates who had been ſome 
years before diſgraced, their confiſcated eſtates; 
and his mind became ſo much diſturbed by re- 
flecting upon his conduct to Bernard, and the 
ſons of Charlemagne, that he was induced by 
Adelard, his favourite miniſter, to enjoin himſelf 
a public penance before a numerous meeting 
held at Attigny, as an atonement for his inhu- 
manity; and, not fatisfied with this humiliation, 
he, at the ſame time, ſullied the luſtre of the Im- 
perial dignity by an enumeration of ſelf- imputed 
errors. After ſo extraordinary an inſtance of his 
weakneſs, we cannot be ſurpriſed that he was no 
longer reſpected, or that his ſubjects were willing 
to condemn one who ſo anxiouſly ſought to con- 
demn himſelf. To his brothers he offered his 
permiſſion to quit the ſpiritual life which he had 
compelled them to embrace; but they refuſed to 
accept of his conceſſion, and ſtill continued to 
proſecute their clerical functions. 

The Popes, ſenſible of his weakneſs, aſſumed 
to themſelves the pontifical honours without 
awaiting his approbation, and proceeded with 


ſo much violence and oppreſſion in their admi- 
miſtration 
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niſtration of juſtice, that the Emperor was-con- 
ſtrained to diſpatch Lothaire into Italy, to 
hear and redreſs the grievances of the nobility 
and of the Roman people. Not, however, pre- 
ſuming openly- to reject his power, —Paſcal the 
Firſt received the ſon of Lewis with reſpectful 


attention, and placed the imperial diadem upon 


his head ; but the diſorders ſtill prevailing, he 
found it neceſſiry to re-eſtabliſh a royal envoy, 
to preſerve the tranquillity of the city. 

The Bretons, who with equal perſeverance 
contended for their liberty as the Saxons had 
done for their religion, reſumed their baffled cou- 
rage, and, aſſembled under their leader Viomaque, 
again attempted to ſhake off the yoke of France. 
The Emperor, with his ſons Pepin and Lewis, 
dividing their forces, entered into Brittany in 
three different diviſions, laid waſte their poſſeſ- 
fions, and encamped before the walls of Rennes. 
Perceiving how unavailing was their ſtruggle 
againſt ſo powerful an opponent, they laid down 
their arms, invoked his clemency, and obtained, 
by their ſolicitations, a ceffation of warfare. 
Upon the retreat of the victorious army, they re- 
ſumed their depredations, but were conftrained, 
after having loſt their valiant chief, to ſubmit 
to the power of Lambert, the Imperial general. 

Not ſo fortunate in Spain, Lewis had the mor- 
tification to find, within the ſpace of a few years, 
his intereſt in that kingdom nearly annthilated. 
Alzus, 
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Aizus, a Goth, had ſeized upon Offuna in Cata- A. D. 
lonia ; and, aſſiſted by the arms of the Saracen 


King of Cordova, ſwept, with a deſolating courſe, 
the countries in the neighbourhood of Barcelona 
and Gironda, before the forces commanded by 
the King of Aquitaine were in a ſituation to 


arreſt their rapid progreſs. Lothaire, with a 


conſiderable body of troops, was ſent to join his 
brother ; when, advancing as far as Lyons, and 
conſulting with Pepin on the moderation of the 
enemy, who, ſatisfied with their recent conqueſts, 
had ſhewn no inclination to continue their hoſti- 
lities, - they made no further effort to recover 
thoſe territories which had been torn from the 
empire; a conduct, not reflecting much credit 
upon the valour and perſeverance of the deſcen- 
dants of Charlemagne! And the Emperor, em- 
barraſſed by external enemies as well as do- 
meſtic diſturbances, had not leiſure to attend to 
the recovery of thoſe diſtant and diſmembered 
provinces. From his inability to protect them, 
the people of Navarre chooſe Inigo their ſove- 
reign, and eſtabliſhed that kingdom and Arra- 
gon. 

Heriolte, whom he had enduced to embrace 
Chriſtianity, whoſe cauſe he had invariably eſ- 
pouſed, and at length ſeated on the Daniſh 
throne, had been recently driven from thence ; 
and the Bulgarians, entering into Pannonia, com- 
mitted dreadful ravages in that province, the 

government 
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A. D. government of which had been entruſted tg 
Www Balderic the Duke of Friuli, who was deprived 
of his duchy for the feeble reſiſtance he had made 
to their incurſions. The Saracens, who had for 
ſome time been in poſſeſſion of the Iſland of Sicily, 
from thence extended their depredations, and 
threatened to overwhelm his Italian provinces by 
their repeated piracies and devaſtations. The 
Neapolitans, unable to defend themſelves againſt 
theſe invaders, offered- to renounce their alle- 
giance to the Greek Emperor, and to ſubmit to 
the dominion of Lewis; but of this flattering 
renunciation he was not in a fituation to avail 
himſelf: a formidable combination had been ſor 
ſome time paſt forming to diſturb his tran- 
quillity ; and theſe recent calamities had accele- 

rated the plans of the diſaffected confederates. 
The powerful influence which Judith had ob- 
tained over the mind of the Emperor, and the 
anxiety ſhe naturally felt for a reſpectable eſta- 
bliſhment for Charles, her infant ſon, cxcited the 
ſecret reſentment of his brothers. Their divi- 
ſions of ſovereignty had been long aſcertained; 
and they were unwilling to forego, in favour of a 
new competitor, any part of thoſe territories which 
they had been allowed to confider as their pecu- 
liar inheritance. The adherents of Bernard, King 
of Italy, who had been cxiled and recalled, and 
thoſe officers who had been diſgraced in the late 
unfortunate war in Spain, taking advantage of the 
diſtruſt 
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diſtruſt that had arifen in the minds of the young 4. D. 
Princes, inflamed their reſentments, and infuſed P. 


into their hearts a portion of thoſe turbulent 
paſſions by which their own had become diſ- 


turbed. 
The Empreſs had prevailed upon Lewis to 


.confer the dignity of Chamberlain, or confiden- 


tial Miniſter, upon Bernard, Count of Barcelona ; 
a ſovereignty was projected for the infant Charles, 
to comprehend all thoſe countries lying within 
the Danube, the Maine, the Neckar, and the 
Rhine, with Rhætia, that diſtrict now poſſeſſed by 
the Griſons, and Burgundy-Transjurane, which 
forms the preſent territories of Switzerland. The 
haughty carriage of the new favourite, with the 
aſcendancy he poſſeſſed over the mind of Judith, 
and, above all, the late acquiſition ſhe had obtained 
for her ſon, increaſed the general diſcontents ; and 
at length induced Lewis to appoint a commiſſion 
to inquire into the diforders that had ariſen in 
the government. Walla, one of the principal 
leaders of the oppoſite faction, was included in 
this legation; and at the enſuing aſſembly, held at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, he publicly accuſed the Empe- 
ror, as being himſelf the ſole cauſe of all the diſ- 
turbances that had ariſen in the State; and at the 
ſame time boldly aſſerted that the Empreſs Judith 
had been unfaithful to his bed. Foſtered by theſe 
ſeditious inſinuations, a revolt in Brittany opened 
the way to the operations of their long-concerted 

| plans. 
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plans. Hilduin, Abbot of Saint Denis, the Bi- 
ſhops of Vienne, Lyons, and Amiens, as formi- 
dable for their extenſive territories as for the cha- 
racter of piety and wiſdom they had acquired, 
openly took up arms: they were readily joined 
by the diſaffected from all quarters; and, when 
their numbers were ſufficiently formidable, the 
ſons of the Emperor avowed their ſupport, and 
became the partiſans of this unnatural war. 
Deſerted at Compiegne by the army he had 
prepared to chaſtiſe the Bretons, he ſent the Em- 
preſs to a monaſtery at Laon, as a place of ſafety; 
diſmiſſed Bernard to his government; and ſub- 
mitted to become the priſcner of the rebellious 
Pepin. Judith, forced from her retreat, was com- 


pelled to receive the veil at Saint Redegonde of 


Poitiers; and, upon the arrival of Lothaire from 
Italy, he approved and confirmed every thing that 
had been done, proceeded with rigour againſt her 
favourites and adherents, and deprived the Em- 
peror of all concern whatever in the adminiſtra- 
tion of government. | 

In filence and ſecluſion the degraded Lewis 
conſumed the ſpring and the ſummer, with a 


mind not yet broken by misfortune, and with a 


conſcience fatisfied with the rectitude of his in- 
tentions : it was in vain that he was hourly aſ- 
failed by the Monks placed about him, to abdi- 
cate the empire; with firmneſs he reſiſted their 
perſuaſions; and, by his conciliating manners, 

induced 
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induced them to become his moſt zealous ad- 
herents. Gombaud, the moſt conſpicuouſly active 
in his cauſe, ſo eloquently repreſented to the 
Kings of Aquitaine and Bayaria, how much they 
had miſtaken their intereſt in depreſſing the au- 
thority of a kind and indulgent - father, for the 


. precarious friendſhip of a brother, who perhaps 


had no other view but to make them the inſtru- 
ments of his own elevation, that they not only 
entreated the pardon of the Emperor, but exerted 
themſelves to reftore to him the dignity he had 

loſt. | 
By the addreſs and perſeverance of his parti- 
ſans, the enſuing convention was held at Nime- 
guen, in oppoſition to the inclinations of Lo- 
thaire, who, conſcious of the influence he poſ- 
ſeſſed on this ſide of the Rhine, endeavoured to 
have the meeting aſſembled in Neuſtria. The 
reliance upon the fidelity of his German ſubjects 
fully anſwered the moſt ſanguine expectations of 
the Emperor: he was re-eſtablithed in his au- 
thority ; and his rebellious ſon, encouraged by his 
conciliatory offers, repaired to his parental arms, 
and received from his attection a confirmation 
of peace and forgiveneſs. His adherents were 
tried, convicted of treaſon, and condemned to 
death; but the rigour of this ſentence was re- 
verſed by the clemency of their Sovereign: the 
Biſhop of Amiens was depoſed, and the puniſh- 
8 ment 
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ment of his confederates exchanged and miti- 


gated to a confinement in ſeparate monaſteries. 
No ſooner reſtored to empire, than anxious to 
repair the diſgrace of Judith, he prevailed upon 
the Pope to abſolve her vows; and ſhe returned 
to court with the ſame haughty ſpirit, and that 
inſatiable thirſt of power, which had been before 
the preludes of her fall. Animated with reſent- 


ment at her recent ſufferings, Lothaire was ſoon 


made ſenſible of her animoſity; he was degraded 
from the Imperial dignity, and diſmiſſed to Italy; 
and the reſtleſs Walla condemned to a ſtrict 
confinement in a fortreſs upan the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva: but the flame ſo feebly checked 
ſoon burſt forth with redoubled force; and the 
ſame cauſe operated again to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of Lewis. 

{mpatient of her unbounded influence in the 
government, the brothers renewed their intrigues. 
'The Count of Barcelona, who had been recalled 
from Spain, finding that the Empreſs was di- 
rected by other councils, united himſelf with 
Pepin, who, with the King of Bavaria, openly 
revolted. The Emperor, with a numerous force, 
prepared to chaſtiſe his rebellious ſons : paſſing 
the Rhine, he purſued the King of Bavaria to 
Auſburg, who, diſappointed in ſome promiſed 
ſuccours, and not being able with his inferior 
army to reſiſt his father's arms, had recourſe to 
his clemency, and once more received his for- 

giveneſs. 
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giveneſs. More exaſperated againſt Pepin, he 4. P. 
diſpoſſeſſed him of his dominions; and, by an ill- by 
judging policy, beſtowed them in the moment 
of danger upon Charles, his youngeſt ſon. This 
imprudent ſtep was the ſignal for a general inſur- 
rection. Lothaire, accompanied by the ſovereign 
Pontiff, Gregory ,the Fourth, forced the paſſes 
of the Alps that had been carefully guarded, to 
prevent his return into France, and joined his 
brothers Lewis and Pepin, who, with a conſi- 
derable army, had already taken the field. The 
contending parties encamped within fight of 
each other, for ſeveral days, between Straſbourg 
and Baſil, under the mutual hope of ſeeing the 
ſtrength of their opponents become daily weak- 
ened by deſertion. The Pope, not avowing any 
other motive for his interference than to mode- 
Tate, by his preſence, their impetuoſity, and by 
his ſpiritual exhortations the effuſion of domeſtic 
blood, was diſmiſſed to the Imperial camp, to 
Procure, by his mediation, terms of accommoda- 
tion and peace. Whether he was himſelf de- 
ceived, or meant to act the part of an artful ne- 
gociator; the morning after his departure for 
Italy, the unfortunate Lewis found himſelf to- 
tally abandoned by his whole army, which had 
been ſeduced from his ftandard while he had 
been employed in conference with the holy fa- 
| ther. Once more a priſoner to his unnatural 
- children, in a tumultuous meeting of the princi- 
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A. D. pal officers, he was declared incapable of go- 
— 


833. 


vernment—inſtantly depoſed ; and Lothaire una- 
nimouſly proclaimed his ſucceſſor. The Kings 
of Aquitaine and Bavaria, rewarded by the terri- 
tories of their youngeſt brother, returned to their 
reſpective dominions ; and Charles was rigidly 
confined to the monaſtery of Prum, in the foreſt 
of Ardennes. . 

That of St. Medard at Soiſſons was choſen 
to be the reſidence of the degraded Emperor. 


It was not ſufficient for the unfeeling heart of 


Lothaire, that he had wreſted from him his 
deareſt connexions, that he had torn the diadem 
from his brow ; but another ſcene of iniquity was 
yet wanting, to cloſe the meaſure of his crimes. 
He was led to the altar of the church of Notre 
Dame in the above city, where, proſtrate upon a 
hair cloth, in the preſence of the biſhops, abbots, 
the nobility, and a croud of ſpectators, afſem- 
bled upon this ſolemn and extraordinary occa- 
ſion, he had the weakneſs to read aloud a con- 
feſſion, drawn up for the purpoſe, of a variety of 
imputed errors. Diveſted of his military girdle, 
and clothed in the ordinary habit of a peniteft, 
he was conducted back to his place of confine- 
ment, had a cell aſſigned him, there to ſpend his 
future days in mortification and prayer, without 
attendance, and diveſted of every thing that could 
add to his comforts, or alleviate his afflictions. 
A ſcene fo humiliating was far from anſwering 

| the 
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the expectations of this unnatural ſon. The ſuf- A. D. 
ferings of a Monarch, whoſe misfortunes had ed 


principally ariſen from his tenderneſs for thoſe 
who had ſo ill repaid his affection, excited the 
pity, as it arouſed the indignation of the nation; 
and even many of thoſe who had ſuffered them- 
felves to be ſeduced from their duty, were 


awakened to ſhame and regret for the part they 


had taken in the debaſement of their ſovereign: 

The King of Bavaria, whether touched with 
remorſe in conſequence of the remonſtrances of 
the Biſhop of Mentz, for his conduct towards 
his father, or probably expecting to eſtabliſh a 
ſuperior intereſt by his reſtoration, reunited with 
Pepin in the purſuit of ſuch 'meaſures as might 
ſucceſsfully promote their intentions. Not pre- 
pared for the celerity of their motions, Lothaire 
found himſelf in danger of being ſurrounded by 
the numerous forces that were aſſembling from 
every part of the empire; and having removed 
the Emperor, with his ſon Charles, to St. Denis, 
ne haſtily retired to Vienne. 

Thus once more reſtored to liberty and to em- 
pire, the feeble and ſuperſtitious Monarch refuſed 
to aſſume” the Imperial habit, before he had re- 
ceived abſolution from the Prelates, to whoſe reſt- 
leſs intrigues he might juſtly have imputed a 
large portion of the diſgrace he had endured. 
Ebbo, Archbiſhop of Rheims, who had been ele- 
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A. D. vated from the loweſt rank of ſervitude, by the 
bounty of Lewis, and who had been the chief 


inſtrument of the degrading ſcene at St. Me- 
dard, was deprived of his ſee—too gentle a fate 
for the ingratitude and inſolence which he diſ- 
played, upon that memorable day, to his ſove- 
reign and benefactor! Lothaire, who was ſtill 
in arms, having nearly deſtroyed the city of 
Chalons, ravaged and committed the moſt wan- 
ton devaſtations in the Orleannois. Unable to 
withſtand the united efforts of his brothers, to 
reduce him to obedience, he was obliged to ſue 
for pardon in the view of both armies, at the 
feet of an offended, but too indulgent a pa- 


rent, who, loſing in his joy of reconciliation, all 
memory of his former ſufferings, attached no 


other pyniſhment to his crimes, than an order 
for his ſpeedy departure for Italy, and a pro- 
hibition of ever returning again into France, 
without his knowledge and approbation. 

While theſe inteſtine troubles haraſſed the 
mind of Lewis, his dominions were diſturbed by 
the invaſions of the Normans, whoſe deſtructive 
devaſtations, ſo feebly repelled by the arms of 
the empire, encouraged their frequent and alarm- 
ing depredations, and prevented him from an 
intended expedition to Rome, to chaſtiſe the irre- 
gular and oppreſſive conduct of Lothaire in Italy. 
Coutinually aſſiduous to promote the intereſt of 


her ſon, Judith had fufficient influence to get 


him 
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King of Neuſtria. The enſuing year was marked 
by the premature death of the King of Aquitaine 
in his thirty-fifth year, leaving two ſons, Pepin 
and Charles, and a daughter; an event which was 
followed by freſh troubles and new diſputes. 

The recent inveſtment of Neuſtria appeared 


not to the ambitious mother of Charles, a ſuffi- 
_ cient patrimony for her ſon; and the tender years 


of thoſe of the deceaſed Pepin, proved a tempta- 
tion to enlarge his territories; which ſhe was will- 
ing to take the advantage of. But, as the Em- 
peror's advanced period of life made it probable 
that ſhe might, as well as the young King, ſtand 
in need of a protector, — ſhe flattered the ambi- 
tion of Lothaire with the promiſe of a conſider- 
able addition to his ſovereignty, if he would 
unite in her councils. Upon the intimation of 
her plans; he repaired with alacrity to the Diet 
of Worms, and fully entered into het views. A 
new partition took place of all the Imperial do- 
minions, excepting thoſe poſſeſſed by the King 
of Bavaria: they were equally divided between 
the Kings of Italy and Neuſtria, and ſanctified 
by the authority of the Aſſembly.— Highly in- 
cenſed at his excluſion from a ſhare of the ſpoils, 
Lewis took up arms to avenge the injuſtice of his 
father ; but the vigilant Monarch advanced with 
rapidity to Mentz, diſconcerted his plans before 
they were ripe for execution, and conſtrained 

S 4 him 


him ptoclaimed, in an aſſembly at Chierſy, the A. P. 
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A. D. him to ſubmit to a force he was unable to with 
ſtand. | 
40. 0 


Satisfied with his promiſed obedience, the 
Emperor returned into Aquitaine; and the reſt- 
leſs Prince recommenced hoſtilities. The unfor- 
tunate Lewis, not deſtined to enjoy a moment's 
reſpite from domeſtic contention, prepared again 
for the field of warfare. Advancing to Worms, 
he was ſeized with a fever; but, yet reſolved to 
purſue his intentions, he proceeded as far as 
Mentz : finding his diſorder undermining im- 
perceptibly his ſtrength, he was conveyed to an 
adjacent iſland in the Rhine, where, worn out 
with care and - affliction, his end was haſtened 
by an eclipſe of the ſun, which he conceived 
prognoſticated his death. He languiſhed for ſe- 
veral weeks, taking no other ſuſtenance than the 
frequent repetition of the communion ; until, 
exhauſted, leſs by his diſorder than by his ſuper- 
ſtition, he expired in the fixty-ſecond year of 
his age, in the twenty-ſeventh of his acceſſion 
to the empire, and in the arms of his brother the 
Archbiſhop of Mentz, who had been ever faith- 
fully and warmly attached to his intereſt. In his 
laſt moments he ordered that his ſword, his 
crown and ſceptre, ſhould be delivered to Lo- 
thaire, implying his ſucceſſion to the empire, 
with the ſtrict injunction of his protection to the 


Empreſs, and her ſon Charles. To Lewis he left 


his forgiveneſs, and bade him ſeek a pardon from 
heaven, 
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heaven, for having brought down his grey hairs A. P. 
with ſorrow to the grave. Of his ſons we have 


already made frequent mention: by his firſt Em- 
preſs he had alſo five daughters—Alpaide, Ge- 
filie, Hildegarde, Adelaide, and Rotrude. 


—_ . — 


Louis le Débonair, alſo ſurnamed the Pious, 
the Gentle, and at length the Feeble,—as King 
of Aquitaine, had given early and flattering in- 
dications of his talents for government; his 
capacity had been diligently examined, and his 
education carefully attended to by the late Em- 
peror. He was well acquainted with the Greek 
and the Latin languages, and imbibed with pe- 
culiar facility the leflons of erudition that were 
intended to enrich his mind. His deportment 


was ſerious, but graceful-; he excelled in the 


manly exerciſes of horſemanſhip and archery, for 
which the ſtrength and vigour of his body were 


particularly calculated; and, in the ſituation in 


which he had been placed, he found himſelf poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſufficient abilities to enable him to re- 


form the manners, and to cultivate the happineſs 


of his peculiar ſubjects; and had obtained from 
his eaſy government, his irreproachable and libe- 
ral conduct, an affectionate attachment and a 
willing obedience from the people of Aquitaine 
to his perſon and authority. From theſe favour- 
able and peaceful ſcenes he was called upon to 

ſtruggle 
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A. D. ftruggle with difficulties and rebellions; to ſee 


nt authority deſpiſed ; and to become a prey to 
forrows the moſt pungent, as to humiliations the 15 
moſt diſgraceful. in 

The comprehenſive and intuitive genius of the dr 
father, for a while, upheld the empire of the ſon ; o 
as, aſter a brilliant day, the twilight appears in- For 
ſenſibly to be prolonged : but, at length, torn by of 
domeſtic diſſentions, the grandeur of the poli- of 
tical maſs began to crumble into duſt ; yet, how- ch 
ever con vulſed in its internal ſplendor, the ſolidity C 
it had attained preſerved its glory, a few years ti 
longer, undiminiſned abroad. de 

Lewis was deſirous of acting well; but neither * 
his judgment, nor the firmneſs of his mind, was 7 
equal to the ſtation to which he had been ele- ni 
vated. With few vices of the heart, he had = 
numberleſs defects of the underſtanding. Con- G 
tracted within the narrow ſphere of obſervation ir 
which his Court afforded, his views extended Fl 
not, as they ſhould have done, over his vaſt do- F 
minions; and, in the trivial debates of the palace, h 
were conſumed thoſe moments of enquiry which 
ſhould have been actively employed in the in- 
veſtigation of the proſperity of his empire, - and nr 
the tranquillity of his people. 

Influenced by his paſſion for, or ſubdued by - 
the authority of his wives, he was induced to - 
make thoſe frequent diviſtons of his territories 1 
which were the leading errors of his govern- £ 


ment ; 
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ment; as, in the conſequences that enſued, they A. D. 


proved the ſources of his misfortuftes. Alter- 
nately giving and re-dividing their portions of 
inheritance, he trifled with the oaths of his chil- 
dren and his ſubjects, until they were taught 
to conſider them as no longer binding. Neither 
' feared nor beloved, he knew not how to exact 
obedience, or to conciliate affection: prodigal 
of his favours to attach the turbulent, he became 
the prey of their ingratitude and rebellion. 
Cruel rather from weakneſs than from inclina- 
tion, he ſuffered the ſon of a brother to be con- 
demned to a death ſo horrid in its nature, that 
even the ſanction of the legiſlature was but a 
weak argument for its execution, —poſſeſſed, as 
his remorſe evinces, of the power to commute 
or ſpare. From the moſt mean and dependent 
ſituations of life, he raiſed men to the firſt ranks 
in ſociety; and they became the moſt active 
to abuſe his confidence, and to reſiſt his will. 
For ever guided by the arts or caprice of others, 
he betrayed neither firmneſs nor conſiſtency ; 
and, to ſatisfy the inſatiable ambition of the 
mother of Charles, he was unjuſt to the ſons of 
Pepin. 

Modeſt, chaſte, pious, and condeſcending, he 
was a dupe to his very virtues:—his piety dege- 
nerated into ſuperſtition ; his affability, into 
meanneſs; and his indulgence to his children, into 
a weakneſs that encouraged them to ingratitude 

and 
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A. D. and contempt. To ſum up his character in few 
1 words ; he, was—a father without authority, a 
1 politician without ſyſtem, and an emperor with- 
out dignity ; better calculated for the tranquil- 
lity of a monaſtic life, than for the meridian of 
a throne; with trials and misfortunes ſufficiently 
ſevere to call forth our execratiõn againſt his per- 
ſecutors, as our humanity and ſympathy for his 


ſufferings. 
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and King of Italy—Lothaire, King of Lorraine — Charles, 
King of Provence Lewis the German crowned King of 

France — Charles the Bald reſtored—Revolts of his ſons— 

The Normans — Lothaire's diſputes with the Pope — His 

death—His dominions divided between his uncles—The fate 

of 
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of Carloman—The Normans—Death of the Emperor Lewis A. D. 
the Second — Succeeded by Charles the Bald — Death of 
Lewis the German—His character Treachery of the new 840. 


Emperor — And defeat Carloman, King of Bavaria—Lewis, 
King of Germany — Charles the Gros, King of Allemagne 
Normaris—Saracens—The Emperor goes to Italy — His death 
and character. 


No fooner was the departed Lewis in his 


grave, than that diſunion of intereſt ſo impru- 
dently made by his diviſion of empire began to 
appear in the fatal conſequences that enſued. 
Lothaire, who had violated every filial tie, re- 
gardleſs of thoſe oaths ſo ſolemnly exacted by his 
father, for the protection of the young King of 
Neuſtria; and having failed in his attempt upon 
the territories of the King of Bavaria, whom he 
found ready prepared to defend his dominions— 
turned his arms towards Charles, from whoſe 
youth, not having attained his eighteenth year, 
he drew the molt flattering prognoſtications of 
ſucceſs: nor was he deceived in his expectations; 
for with a rapidity his brother was as little pre- 
pared for, as he was unable to repel, he reduced 
to his obedience the whole country as far as the 
Loire; and drew over to the ſupport of his cauſe, 
Pepin, fon of the late King of Aquitaine; Ebbo, 
the degraded Archbiſhop of Rheims, whom he 
reſtored to his ſee; and Hilduin, the turbulent 
Abbot of St. Denis. Charles, undiſmayed, and 
{upported by a few faithful adherents, repaired to 

| Bourges, 
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A.D. Bourges, obliged Pepin, then beſieging the Em- a ff 

> preſs Judith in that city, to abandon his enter. Ha 

* priſe, and advanced to meet his brother near Or- of 

leans. But here he found the Imperial army ſo the 

far ſuperior in numbers to his ſmall force, that he diſ 

was unwillingly conſtrained to accept af what- of 

ever terms the Emperor thought proper to im- be 

poſe, and which only left him the contracted the 

ſovereignty of Languedoc, Provence, and Aqui- thi 

taine. Ali 

This recent acquiſition of territory was nat th 

. ſufficient to ſatisfy the ambition of Lothaire. ſh 
A Charles having paſſed into Brittany to chaſtiſe tel 
5 a revolt in that province, —his return was ob- G 
ſtructed by an army ſent by his brother to op- co 
15 poſe his paſſage of the Seine; and with an- fu 
=_ other he proceeded - himſelf to the Rhine, to m 
0 prevent Lewis from paſſing, that river. In ſpite P 
1 of the vigilance of his opponents, the King of ſu 
« Neuſtria effected his retreat to Troyes; but the fi 
1 1 Bavarian Monaych, having loſt many of his Ve 
| 3 troops by defection, prudently retired into his fa 
Wl: dominions: nor did the Emperor purſue him; ta 
1 for, although he was not deficient in perſonal al 
ol valour, he never, in any of, his undertakings, v 
. acted with conſiſtency; and with ſuperior forces l: 
Fi he was ever more prone to temporiſe than act. C 
i 9 Fortune had been hitherto propitious to his am- a 
bl bitious purſuits ; hut Lewis and Charles, con- a 
ſcious of their precarious ſituation, entered into V 
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a ſtrict alliance-of amity, and of mutual defence. A. D. 
Having with ſome difficulty formed a junction 842. 


of their forces, they endeavoured to prevail upon 
the Emperor to conſent to a fair and honourable 


diſcuſſion of their reſpective rights; but all hopes 


of accommodation proved to be abortive; arms 


became the only alternative; and the troops of 
the contending Princes were drawn up upon 


the plains of Fontenoy in Burgundy. This con- 


flict, diſtinguiſhed by the unnatural contention of 
three Sovereigns, whom the ties of conſanguinity 


ſhould have bound in the pleaſing chains of fra- 
ternal affection, and fatal from the torrents of 
Gallic blood ſhed upon that memorable day, 


commenced on the twenty-fifth of June. The 


firſt part of the action promiſed ſucceſs to the 


moſt ſanguine expectations of Lothaire, and 


Pepin, who had joined him with conſiderable 
ſuccours from Aquitaine : he attacked the oppo- 
ſing ſquadrons with a moſt dreadful and perſe- 
vering ſlaughter ; and a report that Charles had 
fallen a victim to his valour, had nearly aſcer- 
tained his victory; but ſo capricious is Fortune, 
and ſo ready upon momentous occaſions to ſport 
with the confidence of men, that, almoſt at the 
laſt exertion of his opponents, a body of reſerve, 
conſiſting of troops aſſembled from Provence 
and Thoulouſe, arrived at the critical juncture, 
and aſſailed the aſtoniſhed victors; reſtored the 
vigour of the deſponding and ſcattered forces of 

the 
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the two Kings; and decided, after a dreadful 
carnage of the Imperial troops, in their favour 
the no longer diſputed fields of contention. We 
are taught to believe that an hundred thouſand 
Franks crimſoned with their blood this fatal 
ſpot ; a devaſtation of the ſpecies, however exag- 


gerated, that muſt have been ſufficiently dread- 


ful to have been long and ſeverely felt. Satis- 
fied with their conqueſt, they purſued not a flying 
enemy ; nor did they derive any further advan- 
tages from this deciſive engagement. Lewis re- 
turned to Bavaria, Charles to Aquitaine; and Lo- 
thaire was ſuffered to collect, unmoleſted, new 


reſources, and to become again ſo formidable, 


that, in the enſuing year, the two Kings found 
their mutual ſafety depended upon more efficient 
meaſures. 


They met at Straſpourg; and the Emperor per- 


fiſting in a rejection of all terms of accommoda- 


tion, the general indignation was ſo inflamed 
againſt this deſtroyer of his country, - that his 


brothers were enabled to aſſemble ſo reſpectable 


and encreaſing a force, that they ventured to ad- 
vance againſt him. Dreading a fimilar diſaſter 
to that he ſo fatally experienced at Fontenoy; 
and yet unwilling to forego the vain hope of 
ſole ſovereignty; he retreated to Aix-la-Chapelle, 


| ſeized upon the moveables of the palace, plun- 
dered of its treaſures the church of St. Mary's, 


that had been magnificently adorned by Charle- 


magne, 
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magne, precipitately retired, laden with. the A. D. 


ſpoils, to Lyons, from whence he might find a 
ſate paſſage into Italy, ſhould he think 1 it neceſſary 
to quit that city. 

Lewis and Charles, purſuing the advantages re- 
ſulting from his flight, aſſembled a council of 


Biſhops and Abbots at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, en- 


truſting to them the dangerous power of beſtow- 
ing kingdoms, received from their decree, all 
thoſe territories that had been held by Lothaire 
on this ſide the Alps. The Emperor, alarmed 
at this, partition of his dominions, was ſufficiently 
humbled to propoſe himſelf terms of accommo- 
dation : his authority, although weakened, was 
yet of that conſequence, as to induce an accep- 
tance of his proffers of peace; and at Verdun, 
by a new treaty, which he endeavoured to the 
laſt moment to evade, he was ſuffered to poſſeſs, 
with the Imperial honours, and the kingdom of 


Traly, the whole tra& of country lying between 


the Rhone, the Rhine, the Soane, the Meuſe, 
and the Scheld. Lewis, from hence ſurnamed 
the German, was to enjoy all that territory ſo 
called, with the peculiar diſtricts of Worms, 
Spires, and Mentz : Charles, diſtinguiſhed in hiſ- 


tory by the appellation of the Bald, with the title 


of King of France, was to retain the ſoverereignty 
of Aquitaine, Neuſtria, and Languedoc, nearly 


what is underſtood to be the preſent extent of 
chat kingdom. Judith did not furvive to be a 


witneſe 
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A. D. witneſs of their reconciliation; ſhe died a ſhort 

2 time before its concluſion at Tours. A princeſs, 

more cenſured perhaps than meriting repre- 

henſion; yet whoſe reſtleſs diſpoſition, and am- 

bitious projects, were the principal cauſes of 

the numerous misfortunes the Emperor had en- 
dured. 

The flame of civil diſcord, although ſuppreſſed, 
was not, by any means, extinguiſhed: the three 
Sovereigns were called upon to exert their utmoſt 
vigilance to preſerve their reſpective dominions. 
Pepin, who had not been thought of in the late 
partition, continued for ſome time to enjoy a 
conſiderable intereſt in Aquitaine, and employed 
the attention of the French Monarch, whoſe 
kingdom was alternately aſſailed by the adherents 
of his nephew, joined by William the ſon of 
Bernard Count of Barcelona, who, convicted of 
treaſon, had been condemned and put to death ; 
and, finally, by the dreadful inroads of the Nor- 
mans. 1 

Thoſe fierce nations which ruſned in ſwarms, 
in thirſt of plunder, from the inhoſpitable regions 
of Scandinavia, that peninſula of Europe which 
comprehended the kingdoms of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, and whoſe horrible ravages 


contributed to ſhorten the population of this 


portion of the globe, were known to the French, 
in their dreadful invaſions of that kingdom, 
under the general appellation of Normans, or 
men 
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men of the north, as they were to the Engliſh by A. D. 
that of the Danes. Deſtitute of arts and of manu. VV 


factures, and reſiding where a barren foil would 
ſcarcely have recompenſed their exertions, had 
they, been inclined to induſtry ; plunder and war- 
fare had become neceſſary to their very exiſtence. 


TFerocious in their manners, their enthuſiaſtic 


valour was nouriſhed by a religion as barbarous 
as it was ſanguinary. To fall in battle, they 
ſuppoſed, was to be attended with certain reward 
hereafter. To Odin, their chief deity, they ſacri- 
ficed human victims; and, apportioned to. the 
number of warriors they had ſlain, was to be the 
favour and diſtinction they expected to await 
their enjoyment in a future ſtate. Their light 
veſſels, of a ſize ſufficient to carry about an hun- 
dred men, and for which their inexhauſtible fo- 
reſts ſupplied them with the materials, were well 
calculated for their rapid deſcents on the mari- 
time provinces of Europe. In the reign of 
Charlemagne, the vigilance of that Monarch 
could not prevent their devaſtations on the Fri- 
ſian and Saxon coaſts, In that of Lewis le De- 
bonair, they burnt and plundered Antwerp. After 
his death, and while his ſons were buſy in the pur. 
ſuit of their mutual deſtruction, they failed up 
the Seine, ſurpriſed and ſacked the city of Rouen, 
and retired unmoleſted with their booty. 
Nomenon, the Duke of Bretagne, to aſſert his 


independency, had alſo taken advantage of the 
TY civil 
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A. D. civil wars, and had made himſelf the maſter of 
the whole of that province, excepting the cities 


of Nantes and Rennes. Aſſiſted by the French 
General, Lambert, Heriſpee his ſon defeated an 
army ſent by Charles the Bald, in the neighbour. 
hood of the river Villaine. Their treacherous ally, 
rewarded by the government of the former city, 
did not long continue in favour ; upon ſome diſ- 
agreement he - was driven. from thence by the 
Duke; and the Norman fleet being at that time 
upon the coaſt, he united himſelf with the ene- 
mies of his country. They entered the mouth 
of the Loire, pillaged Nantes, carried their ra- 
vages over the fertile provinces of Anjou and 
Touraine, plundered or burnt the churches and 
monaſteries, ſacrificing to their barbarity the old 
and infirm, and carrying off all ſuch of the in- 
habitants as could be of any uſe, even young 
children, whom they trained up to their own way 
of life; and they frequently diſpoſed of, upon 


one coaſt, the booty they had thus torn from 


another. | | 
This rapid ſucceſs, for they were generally un- 
moleſted in their retreat, brought them, in more 
formidable numbers, the enſuing years. Under 
the conduct of Eric, one of their kings, with fix hun- 
dred fail, they ſurprifed Hamburgh, penetrated 
into Germany, and defeated the troops of Lewis in 
two engagements ; from thence a large force was 
detached, under the command of Regnier, who 
| navigated. 
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navigated with his fleet the inviting ſtream of the A. D. 


Beine, again pillaged Rouen, ſurpriſed and burnt tg. 


Paris, which, upon his appearance, had been de- 
ſerted by the inhabitants; and the French Mo- 
narch, inactively encamped at St. Denis, ven- 
tured not to oppoſe them in the field; but, on 
the contrary, by the payment of ſeven hundred 


- weight of filver, which purchaſed a temporary 


peace, they retired, and proceeded to the coaſts 
of Flanders, Picardy, and Friezeland, committing 


the moſt horrid devaſtations. 


Surrounded by enemies, for Pepin was ſtill in 
arms in Aquitaine, which province was equally 
ravaged by 'the Norman and Mooriſh pirates ; 
Charles conſented to give up to his nephew the 
greater part of thoſe conteſted dominions, re- 
ſerving to himſelf only the rights of homage and 


obedience. Taking advantage of this interval of 


peace, he turned his forces againſt the rebellious 
Bretons. Twice defeated by their Duke, he at 
length reduced him to the neceſſity of a reluctant 
ſubmiſſion, 

The dominions of the Emperor, and the Ger- 
man Monarch, were not in a more tranquil ſtate. 
Lewis, from the fatal battle of Fontenoy, had 
with difficulty repelled the Norman incurſions, 


and preſerved thoſe tributary nations dependent 
upon him, in obedience to his government, 


In Italy, Sergius the Second, the ſucceſſor of 
Gregory the Fourth, had aſſumed the tiara, 
without awaiting the approbation of Lothaire: 

TY Lewis, 
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A. D. Lewis, his ſon, was diſmiſſed to Rome, to enquire 

into the irregularity of his proceedings. The Holy 
Father thought proper to anticipate his arrival, 
by tranſmitting to him, upon his approach, the 
ſtandard and the croſs. The army of the Prince 
occupied the ſuburbs of the city, and committed 
ſome diſorders; upon which, the gates were ſhut 
and carefully guarded by the wary Pontiff : but, to 
conciliate the favour of the Prince, he conſecrated 
and crowned him King of Lombardy, permitting 
him at the ſame time to receive in the name of 
his father the oath of —_— from ye Roman 
people. 

The Saracens, who had been called upon to 
the aſſiſtance of the contending Dukes of Bene- 
ventum, had eſtabliſhed themſelves at Bari, upon 
the Gulf of Venice, and kept the Italian pro- 
vinces in a perpetual ſtate of alarm; they ad- 
vanced to Rome, plundered St. Peter's, then with- 
out the walls of that city, defeated the troops 
of the ſon of Lothaire, and obliged him to ſeek 
his ſafety within the ancient capital of the world. 

The empire eſtabliſhed by Charlemagne, thus 
convulſed, was rapidly haſtening to its former ſtate 
of anarchy and diſorder; and the animoſities of 
the Clergy and the Nobility in their ſtruggle for 
ſuperiority, was another evil, among the many that 
already prevailed. At a meeting held at Eper- 
nay, the dignitaries of the church aſſumed to 
themſelves the moſt unbounded privileges : the 
Lords fo effectually oppoſed them, that Charles 
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ventured, with their ſupport, to diſmiſs the 
whole body from the aſſembl y ; and we may xc 
form ſome idea of the diminution of the royal in- 
fluence, when, at the enſuing convention, of 


Merſen on the Meuſe, where the three brothers 
had met to conſult on the general ſafety of the 


empire, they had not ſufficient authority to con- 


demn Gifelbert, who, in deſpite of the reſentment 
of the Emperor, had carried off his daughter, 
and conſummated his eſpouſal in the dominions 
of the French Monarch ; on whom, although his 
vaſſal, he could not venture to inflict any puniſh= 
ment for this daring and preſumptuous outrage. 
At the above convocation, beſides many other re- 
gulations that proved ineffectual to remedy the 
diſorders that prevailed, the inheritance to the 
throne was aſcertained. It was decreed that the 
children of the reigning Kings ſhould ſucceed, 
upon their father's death, to their dominions, 


at any age, and unoppoſed by their uncles; at 


the ſame time the independency as well as the 
power of the crown vaſſals, became conſider- 
ably extended, by the conceſſions made them by 
their reſpective Sovereigns. 

Perplexed, as were theſe Princes, by external 
enemies, as well as by the encroachments of their 
ſubjects, it is ſurpriſing that they ſhould be 
ſo regardleſs of their real intereſts as to be con- 
tinually diſunited. The French empire could 
not have been ſo much weakened in the ſhort 

T4 period 


A. — 
247-855. 
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A. D. Period that had elapſed from the death of Char- 
— lengne, as not to have been fully W 


e 


Se a common conſiſtency N union, 
They had ſcarcely ſeparated at Merſen, with the 
moſt ſolemn” aſſurances of a perfect concord, 
when we find Lothaire employing his uſual-ſub- 
tlety, in an endeavour, however ineffectual, - to 
detach Lewis from the, intereſt; of the French 
Monarch. A few years, after we are ſurpriſed 
to find that Prince himſelf in arms againſt him, 
and ſoliciting the aid of Lothaire. 
The enſuing years are- but a diſguſting detail 
of the ſame devaſtations, the ſame intrigues, and 
the ſame diſtreſſes. The Normans ravaged 
Aquitaine, pillaged and burnt Bourdeaux : an- 
other fleet of theſe invaders, aſcending the Seine, 
penetrated into Neuſtria, and deſtroyed. every 
city, town, village, and monaſtery, ten leagues 
above and below the city of Paris. The Bre- 
tons, under Heriſpee, the ſon of Nomenon, again 
aſſumed the , ſovereignty; and ſuch was the 
weakneſs of the monarchy, that Charles the Bald 
was obliged to acknowledge: his title, and forego 
all claim upon that PrAvIDER.: buf homage and 
obedience. 1 ) 
The young. Pepin, who: had. been driven 58558 
Aquitaine, and whoſe crown had been tendered to 
the, French Monarch, was by his reſtleſs ſubjects 
recalled: Charles his brother, in arms in his cauſe, 
was 
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was ſeized by a Prince of the Gaſcons, and delivered A. D. 
to his uncle; at the enſuing aſſembly at Chartres 
he was ſhaved, and confined to the monaſtery. of 
Corbie : the fame fate awaited Pepin, who was 
immured in that of St. Medard at Soiſſons: 
The people of Aquitaine, diſguſted with the 
wanton acts of ſeverity exerciſed upon the ad- 
herents of that Prince, by Charles the Bald, 
transferrdd their crown to the ſon of Lewis the 
German. But their late Sovereign, eſcaping 
from his confinement, forced him to abandon his 
enterpriſe; and his father, perplexed by the 
Sclavonians aud Bohemians, was unable to render 
him any aſſiſtance. | 
Lothaire, under equal difficulties, haraſſed by 
the Saracens, who carried their devaſtations to 
the gates of Rome, nobly protected and valiantly 
defended by the ſovereign Pontiff, Leo the 
Fourth, was alternately ſolicited for his ſupport by 
the German and Gallic Monarchs: he promiſed, 
and he deceived them both; but a life conſpicuous 
for ambition and treachery, now drew near its cloſe. 
He was ſeized with a malady from which it was 
not poſſible that he could ever recover. The 
approach of death probably arouſed a recollection 
and compunction for the various crimes which 
had marked his life, and induced him to ex- 
change the purple of the Emperor for the cloak 
of the. monk. He ordered himſelf to be con- 
yeyed to the monaſtery of Prum, where, clothed 


in 


* 
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4 b. in the habit of the order, he renounced the = 
wy fplendour of the throne which he was ſenſible he 1 
855. could not long retain, for the gloomy ſolitude of the 2. 
cloyter. Before his final ſecluſion, he aſcer- 
tained the reſpective dominions of his ſons, and 
with his benediction gave them, the reverſe of rs 
what he himſelf had practiſed, —a laſt lefſon of a 
morality and religion. His penitence, if it were 
fincere, was ſhort, but rigid. He expired fix 4 
days after, in the ſixtieth year of his life, and the * 
fifteenth of his acceſſion to the empire, leaving = 
behind him five children. His ſons were, Lewis, 
who had been before affociated in the Imperial yp 
dignity, and now ſucceeded to the Italian domi- ws 
nions; Lothaire, who became the ſovereign of ” 
Auſtraſia, or Eaſtern France, which country from 5 
him took the name of Lorraine; and Charles, who, > 
with Provence, Dauphiny, and Transjurane-Bur- 
gundy, aſſumed the title of King of Provence. 2 
His daughters were Hermenegarde and Bertha. 3 
— 
This Prince had a multiplicity of vices, and S 
not one virtue to reſcue his name from merited * 
opprobrium. Ambitious without conduct, perfi- a] 


dious without neceſſity, and violating, without hi 
ſhame, the moſt ſolemn engagements, —he was an 
ungrateful and difobedient ſon, a treacherous bro- 8 
ther; and, without ſufficient prudence to regulate tl 

b 


his own, an unprincipled diſturber of the domi- 
nions of others; and to this leading cauſe are to 
attributed all thoſe troubles that convulſed the 
State, 


n ß 
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State, and that precipitared to decay that ſublime A. D. 
and illuſtrious fabric that had been raiſed by tùjñe 


enen m of a er ret 


* —— — — 


Faithful to their engagements at Merſen, the 
uncles of the young Kings ſuffered them to take 
the quiet poſſeſſion of their dominions; and the 


ſame intrigues, the ſame devaſtations, mark the 


enſuing years of the reign of Charles the Bald, 
with whom the Emperor yas perſuaded to enter 
into an alliance, Lothaire being, likewiſe, induced 
by Lewis the German to attach himſelf to his in- 
tereſt; and the empire of Charlemagne, already 
divided into five ſovereignties, received the fixth 
in Charles, the ſon of the French Monarch, who 
was crowned the King of Aquitaine. Pepin, 
eſcaping from his confinement, and renouncing 
Chriſtianity, joined the Normans in their devaſ- 
tations of that kingdom, and was again taken 
and ſhut up with his children in Senlis, where he 
did not long ſurvive. 

The diſaffected Nobles of Neuſtria, whilſt their 
Sovereign was engaged againſt the Normans, in- 
vited the German Monarch to accept of their 
allegiance; and, at an aſſembly of the Clergy 
held at Attigny, he was crowned, and Charles de- 
poſed, by the ungrateful Venelon, Archbiſhop of 
Sens, who, by his bounty, had been elevated to 
the ſtation he enjoyed. In a Manifeſto publiſhed 
by this Prince, he condeſcended feebly to com- 

plain 
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A. D. plain that by the biſhops he ought not to have been 
27751. thus diſgraced: as they had conſecrated, it was but 


juſt, in the firſt place, to cenſure him, deſirous as 
he had ever been, and ſtill was, to ſubmit to their 
paternal correction. We may venture to ſay that 


it was not ſo much the encroaching ſpirit of the 


Clergy, as the puſillanimity of the Prince, that led 
them to ſo extraordinary a ſketch of power: but 
Charles, however willing he might have been 
to receive their correction, thought proper to 
purſue more deciſive meaſures to repel the uſur- 
pation of Lewis, whom he advanced to meet as 
far as Chalons; but deſerted by his army, he re- 
tired into Burgundy, from whence with the ſame 
levity he was recalled by his ſubjects; who, to 
augment their perfidy, conſpired to deliver up 
his brother into his hands. Appriſed of their de- 
ſigns, he eſcaped the danger, by a timely retreat, 
into his own dominions. 

It would be as uſeleſs as unintereſting to the 
reader, to give more than a ſlight ſketch of the 
events of the enfuing years. The death of 


Charles, the King of Provence, enlarged the ter- 


ritories of his brochers : they divided his poſſeſ- 
ſions. Baldwin, a nobleman, ſupported by the 
ſon of the French Monarch, had the audacity to 
carry off his daughter Judith, ſucceſſively the 
widow. of Ethelwolf and Ethelbald, Sovereigns. of 
England; and, highly as it was reſented by the 
King, he was, at the interceſſion of the Pope, in- 
duced 
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duced to pardon him, and afterwards beſtow A. D. 


upon him the Earldom of Flanders. 

The example of the ſons of Lewis le Debonair 
appear to have had their full effect upon their 
deſcendants. Lewis and Charles, ſons of the 
King of France, renounced their obedience, mar- 
_ ried contrary to his will, levied troops, and joined 
the enemies of their father, but were prevailed upon 
to return to their duty. Upon the death of the 
latter Prince, the former ſucceeded him in Aqui- 
taine ; while Lewis the German, not more fortu- 
nate in his domeſtic concerns, received the re- 
ward due to his early ingratitude in the rebel- 
lious conduct of his own children. 

Independently of the civil wars, not only of the 
Princes, but of individuals, the country was de- 
populated by famine, peſtilence, and by the 
ſword of the Barbarian. Every year continued 
to be marked by the ravages of the Normans: 
they had deſtroyed numerous cities, churches, 
and monaſteries; deſolated the provinces with a 
fury nothing could withſtand; ſeldom defeated, 
but always powerful. Induced ſometimes by 
his neceſſities, the French Monarch purchaſed 
the aſſiſtance of one band of theſe pirates to diſ- 
lodge another. Again uniting with the Bretons, 
we find theſe marauders defeated by Robert le 
Fort, a diſtinguiſhed commander, whom Charles 
had been ſufficiently fortunate to detach from the 
ſervice of the King of Brittany, and whom he 

rewarded 
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A. D. rewarded with the dignity of Duke of France. 

$6109. For a while he checked their devaſtations; and, 

in one of their excurſions, obtained a ſignal 

victory over them, as they were returning from 

the pillage of Mans with a conſiderable booty ; 

but in the purſuit of their ſcattered forces, 

Robert, with Ranulph Duke of Aquitaine, was 

ſlain. Thus deprived of their valiant leaders, 

the enemy continued their horrid depredations, 

and ſeldom allowed a reſpite to the diſtreſſed 

inhabitants, but when their fury was ſuſpended 

by conſiderable ſums extorted from the already 
impoveriſhed ſubjects of the kingdom. 

In addition to theſe miſeries, religious diſputes 
convulſed the empire of the Carlovingians.—Lo- 
thaire had ſome years before repudiated Theut- 
berge, upon a falſe allegation of adultery, to 
which ſhe had proved her innocence by the trial 
of the ordeal ; but, terrified by menaces, ſhe con- 
feſſed herſelf guilty, and retired into the do- 
minions of Charles the Bald. The King of Lor- 
raine, having obtained the conſent of the Arch- 
biſhops of Treves and Cologn, and others of the 
church, had his former marriage diſſolved, and 
eſpouſed his miſtreſs Waldrade. Nicholas the 
Firſt ſeized this favourable opportunity to ex- 
tend his influence over the French Princes, and 
threatened Lothaire with excommunication. Con- 
vinced that his uncles would not negle& to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of his dominions upon ſuch a 

pretence, 
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pretence, he ſought to appeaſe the Pontiff by 
recalling the Queen. The Biſhops, * diſſatisfied 
at this interference, encouraged their Sovereign 
to reſiſt the ſpiritual uſurpation; and the fa- 
yourite returned ro court, Adrian the Second, 
following the footſteps of his predeceſſors, again 
threatened the King with the thunders of the 
Vatican; but he repaired to Rome, and ſo far 
conciliated the favour of the Pope, that he was 
ſuffered, with his attendants, to partake of the 
communion, after having ſolemnly declared that 
there no longer ſubſiſted any intercourſe with his 
miſtreſs. The death of this Prince, of an epi- 
demic fever, ſhortly after at Placentia, with ſome 
of the nobles who had partaken, with him, of the 
conſecrated wafer, was attributed by the ſuperſti- 
tion of the times to the interpoſition of God, as 
a viſible puniſhment for this ſacramental delin- 
quency. _ 

No ſooner had the intelligence of his death 
been communicated to Charles the Bald, than, in 
defiance of the prior claims of the Emperor, 
Lewis the Second, he took immediate poſſeſhon of 
Lorraine, and was crowned at Metz ; while this 
latter Prince, occupied by the grievous irruptions 
of the Saracens, whoſe defolations of the once 
fertile provinces of Italy could be only exceeded 
by thoſe of the Normans in France, was em- 
ployed in the defence of his dominions. It was 
in vain that the Pope remonſtrated againſt the 

| injuſtice 
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A. D. injuſtice of the French Monarch, and ſent his Le- 
gates to enforce an obedience to the See of Rome: 


the Biſhops of the Gallican Church, with Hincmar, 
Archbiſhop of Rheims, that bold and turbulent 
prelate, anſwered in an cqually imperious tone, 
« that France was not diſpoſed to receive Sove- 


« reigns from his hands.” But the claims of 


Lewis the German, who had a powerful army 
ready to ſecond his remonſtrances, were attended 
to; and he conſented to participate with his bro- 
ther, the dominions of Lothaire. To Charles was 
aſſigned that portion, comprehending Brabant, or 
Upper Lorraine, with the territories of Lyons, 
and the Viennois; and to Lewis, the countries 
between the Rhine, and the Meufe. 
- Carloman, the third ſon of the French Sove- 
reign, had frequently rebelled, and had been as 
often pardoned ; he again aſſembled a band 
of lawleſs followers, burnt and plundered the 
provinces of France, and committed the moſt 
execrable ravages. He was taken, and con- 
demned, at an aſſembly held at Senlis, to a de- 
privation of fight : but having eſcaped from his 
confinement, in this miſerable ſtate he repaired 
to his uncle the King of Germany, who beftowed 
upon him an abbey for his ſupport, where he 
lived a few years longer, to lament the crimes 
that reduced him to this degradation. 

The Normans had for ſome time eſtabliſhed 
themſelves at Angers, from whence they made 


frequent 
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frequentand ſucceſsful incurſions along the borders 
of the Loire: an interval of quiet induced Charles 
to make an effort to diſlodge them from that ad- 
vantageous poſt ; and, with the aſſiſtance of Solo- 
mon, King of Brittany, who had been elevated 
to the throne upon the aſſaſſination of his Kinſman, 
. Heriſpee, at the altar, the French Monarch be- 
ſieged them in the above city. Their fate muſt 
have been deciſive, had not the weakneſs of the 
King permitted them to capitulate, and retire 
unmoleſted to commence new devaſtations, and 
obtain more ample contributions. Solomon was 
- ſlain in the civil wars that deſolated that pro- 
vince for the ſeveral following years, until Alan, 
a pretender to the crown, eſtabliſhed himſelf in 
the ſovereignty. 

The tranquillity of Italy being in ſome mea- 
ſure reſtored by the capture of Bari from the 
Saracens, after a ſiege of four years, the Emperor 
was enabled to prepare himſelf to atrempt the re- 
covery of the dominions of Lothaire ; but his 
wordly purſuits were arreſted in their courſe by 
the hand of death, and which cloſed his mortal 
career after a reign of twenty years of inquietude 
and warfare, equally perſecuted and diſtreſſed by 
the reſtleſs diſpoſitions of the Italians, as by the 
perpetual inroads of the Saracens. He was a 
brave and well-meaning prince, but without any 
brilliant acquirements, and left one daughter, 
Hermenegarde, who ſome time after was eſpouſed 
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A. D. to Boſon, the brother of Richilde, the ſecond 


Cn ud 


875. 


tre, ſaid the Pope; ©& and we have raiſed him 


queen of Charles the Bald. 

The Pope, John the Eighth, had altered the 
haughty tone he had aſſumed to the French Mo- 
narch, to whom he looked forward as a ſucceſſor 
capable of protecting the Holy See; and ſecretly 


promiſed him his ſupport to obtain the Imperial 


crown. Upon the death of Lewis, Charles 
haſtened to Italy, deceived Carloman, the ſon 
of the King of Germany, who had alſo paſſed 
the Alps, to diſpute the ſucceſſion, and proceeded 
to Rome, where, on Chriſtmas-day, the ſovereign 
Pontiff, with the accuſtomed ſolemnity and ſplen- 
dour, placed the Imperial diadem upon his head. 
This coſtly honour, which he had already dearly 
purchaſed by conſiderable lucrative contributions, 
was received, by the puſillanimous deſcendant of 
Charlemagne, as a gift of the Holy See. We 
have judged him worthy of the Imperial ſcep- 


« to the auguſt title of Emperor.” To conciliate 
the concurrence of the Nobility, who defpiſed 
him for his conceſſions, and who were with difh- 
culty prevailed upon to acknowledge his title, 
he extended their privileges: and thus, having 
eſtabliſhed the arbitrary influence of the Papal 
power, the ſucceſſors of St. Peter were diſpoſed to 
conſider themſelves as the ſole arbiters of the 
diſputes of ſovereigns, as well as the diſpenſers 
of kingdoms ; and perſuading Charles, that it 

would 
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would be proper to have a vicar of the Holy A. D. 
See reſident in France, to ſuperintend eccle- N 


ſiaſtical affairs, this weak Prince conſented ; but the 
Gallican Church was not yet prepared for, and re- 
jected with indignation this ſpiritual innovation. 

Recalled to France by the ſucceſs of the King 
of Germany, who had already penetrated as far 
as Attigny, he left Boſon governor of Lombardy, 
and repaſſed the Alps. His return induced his 
brother to retire beyond the Rhine, with the in- 
tention of aſſembling more numerous forces ; but 
Charles, by negociation, endeavoured to pro- 
craſtinate his meaſures ; and the death of Lewis 
relieved him from a formidable opponent. Wiſe, 
moderate, and valiant, the liberality and juſtice 
of this Prince obtained him the affections of his 
ſubjects ; and his ſteadineſs and conduct far ſur- 
paſſed that of any of the deſcendants of Charle- 
magne. 

The demiſe of Lewis was no ſooner com- 
municated to the reſtleſs and ambitious Charles, 
than, affecting to liſten to the propoſals, made by 
his ſons, for a laſting peace, he prepared to ſur- 
priſe Lewis at Ardenac. Circumvented in his 
perfidious plans, he defervedly received a total 
overthrow at the village of Megen: his camp 
was pillaged ; and, with the loſs of his baggage 
and equipage, he diſgracefully eſcaped, almoſt 
alone, to the monaſtery of St. Lambert, upon 
the Meuſe. By this deciſive victory, treachery 
U 2 received 
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received its merited- reward, and the young 
Princes retained the poſſeſſion of their father's 
dominions. To Carloman devolved Bavaria, 
Sclavonia, Auſtria, Carinthia, Bohemia, and part 
of Hungary; to Lewis, Franconia, Saxony, Friez- 
land, Thuringia, and the Lower Lorraine, with a 
few other towns on the Rhine; and to Charles, 
furnamed the Gros, the country of the Griſons, 
Switzerland, Suabia, Alſace, and the remainder 
of Lorraine. 
During theſe internal commotions, the Nor- 
mans were not idle : Charles had frequently bribed 
their neutrality, and was not perhaps aware that, 
while bent on conqueſt, he was himſelf a tri- 
buzary to the Barbarians. The Pope, no longer 
the haughty prelate conferring a crown, but 
the humble ſuppliant, requeſted his aſſiſtance 
againſt the Saracens; who, uniting with the 
Dukes of Beneventum and Naples, threatened to 
annihilate the power of the Church. His ſoli- 
citations were not unheeded: the Emperor con- 
vened, at Chiercy upon the Oiſe, the Clergy and 
Nobility ; an aſſembly diſtinguiſhed by the weak- 
neſs of the Sovereign, and the encroachments of 
the Lords! and where, with a multitude of other 
articles, were new levies impoſed, to purchaſe the 
forbearance of the Normans, with an impolitic de- 
cree permitting the great offices of the crown to 
become hereditary. Having eſtabliſhed his ſon in 
the regency, he paſſed the mountains with his 
attendants :—at Pavia his conference with the 


Pope 


Ci 
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Pope was diſturbed. by the unwelcome intelli- A. D. 


gence, that Carloman, with a numerous army, had 
invaded Lombardy. The ſovereign Pontiff re- 
tired with celerity to Rome; and Charles, who 
had been deceived by the commanders of his army, 
who were to have followed him into Italy, took 
refuge at Maurienne in the Alps. Carloman, 


equally alarmed by a falſe report of the Imperial 


army being on its way to oppoſe him, with the 
ſame precipitation retired into Bavaria. Shame 
and fatigue, with a recent indiſpoſition, threw 
him into a fever; and, at the miſerable village of 
Brios, in a peaſant's cottage, the Emperor of the 
Wet reſigned his breath, in the thirty-eighth year 
of his reign, the ſiſty- fourth of his age, and in the 
ſecond from his acceſſion to the Imperial dignity. 
His death has been attributed to the treachery 
of Zedicias, a Jewiſh phyſician, highly in his 
confidence, and, who, it is ſuppoſed, adminiſtered 
poiſon ; but as the motive to ſuch an attempt, 
which was never inquired into, has not been ac- 
counted for, we may doubt the truth of this aſſer- 
tion. The children of Ermentrude, his firſt queen, 
were five ſons and three daughters : of the for- 
mer, Lewis his ſucceſſor only ſurvived him. 

Had the fortune of this Prince depended upon 
his own perſonal exertions, his affairs would have 
been ruined at an early period of his reign ; and 
he would have loſt an empire which he had not 
integrity to govern with juſtice, underſtanding 
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AD. to conciliate by favour, or conſiſtency to protect 


by fortitude. Poſſeſſed of that kind of ambition 
that leads to daring and unprincipled enterpriſe, — 


he was entirely deſtitute of that political wiſdom 


ſo neceſſary to a ſovereign who wiſhes to improve 
the intereſts of his country, to promote the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects, and to deſerve their con- 
fidence and love. Turbulent in the field, and 
inefficient in the cabinet, he was neither a ſuc- 
ceſsful warrior, nor conſpicuous for the more 
ſolid acts of legiſlation. Rapacious, without 
ſtrictly ſcanning the objects of his rapacity ; 
and ſelfiſh in the accumulation of wealth, by 
whatever means obtained; his riches became re- 
proachful, and he ſquandered his treafures with an 
indiſcriminating hand, to effect the moſt mean 
and diſhonourable purpoſes. 

Inconſtant in his favours, and capricious in his 
reſentment, the firſt could not gain him friends, 
nor the laſt ſubdue his enemies. The unbounded 
authority which, at the commencement. of his 
reign, he had ſuffered the Clergy to aſſume, 
he found it neceſſary to curtail; and, from a 
protector of the ſacred character, he proportion- 
ably depreſſed the orders of the Church; ſometimes 
oppoſing their influence, and at others capriciouſly 
availing himſelf of their ſupport. With a firmneſs 
not natural to his difpoſition, he reſiſted the in- 
ſolent encroachments of the Roman See; but the 
temptation of Imperial honours ſubdued his oppo- 
ſition; and he beau, for the attainment of a 
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crown more brilliant than his own, a ſervile and A. D. 
ſubmiſſive vaſſal to that Pontiff whoſe ſpiritual " 
pre-eminence he had wiſhed to abaſe. ; 

The moſt powerful of the deſcendants of Char- 
lemagne,—his extenfive dominions rather ſerved 
to precipitate the extinction of his line, than to 

_ preſerve it from decay: fond of pomp and oſtenta- 
tion, with external ſplendour, his life was marked 
by domeſtic diſgrace ; nor do we find, to oppoſe 
to the errors of his government, one incident to 
turn our cenſure into complacency, excepting his 
imputed love of letters, and the protection 
and encouragement which he gave to men of 
learning. In his liberality to literary charac. 
ters, we trace with pleaſure a deſcendant of 
his diftinguiſhed predeceſſor, and are willing to 
receive it as ſome palliation for his weakneſs 
and his vices. In other reſpects his reign was 
of deplorable conſequence to his country; nor 
could his ſubjects perceive, in his inclinations, 
or his actions, any particular object that could 
exceed his unbounded ſelf-love. Deſpiſed by his 
people, whom he overwhelmed with taxes ; as 
by the great, whom he knew not how to attach 
to his perſon ; he has left a melancholy leffon for 
the conduct and ſpeculation of ſucceeding Kings. 
May they profit from his example, and avoid 
thofe errors that lead to diſgrace, and thoſe po- 
litics that, applying to perſonal gratifications, 
diſgrace the prince, and confirm the execration 
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CHAPTER: M0. 


THE REIGNS OF LEWIS THE STAMMERER ;—OF 
LEWIS AND CARLOMAN, KINGS OF FRANCE;— 
CARLOMAN, OF BAVARIA; — LEWIS, OF GER= 
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MANY ;—AND CHARLES THE GROS, OF ALLE- kn 
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peror Victory over the Normans— Their horrid devaſta- P! 

tions Death of Lewis, King of Germany—And of Lewis, tt 

| the King of France—Vienne ſurrenders—The Emperor's p 

| ſhameful treaty with the Normans—Death and character of d 
| Carloman—Charles the Gros unites the empire of Charle- 

| magne His treachery to Godfrey and to Hugo—Siege of x. 

| Paris by the Normans— Valiant defence—The Emperor t 

purchaſes their retreat Returns to Germany Depoſed ſ 

His death and character. c 

He who ſhould caſt his eye over the follow- a 

ing pages, will be induced to obſerve, that, how- 


ever the genius and perſeverance of one man 
may ſupport or extend an empire, the ſplendid 
edifice will inſenſibly moulder away, if the 


general 
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general maſs be not ſuſtained by a correſponding A. Dy 
energy in his ſucceſſors, upon whoſe abilities 77- 


its preſervation from decay muſt ultimately de- 
pend. 

The well-founded claim of Lewis to the 
crown, and which had been ſo generally ac- 
| knowledged upon his eſtabliſhment in the regency, 
was ſufficient, we ſhould have imagined, to 
ſecure to him the peaceable ſucceſſion, without 
any danger of oppoſition: but, whether he was 
aware of the little dependance to be placed upon 
a turbulent and encroaching Nobility,—ſo ſoon 
as he was informed of the death of his father, 
he endeavoured - to rivet their attachment to 
his perſon by a profuſe diſtribution of lands, 
honours, and employments ; and to the church, 
in particular, rich preſentations and extended 
privileges. The arrival of the Empreſs, with 
the royal inſignia, and the will of the late Em- 
peror, gave conſiderable weight to the factious 
deliberations of the malcontents ; and, after two 
months of cabal and confuſion, Lewis, ſurnamed 
the Stammerer, from an impediment in his 


ſpeech, was acknowledged their ſovereign, and 


crowned at Compiegne, by Hincmar, Arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. 

-While the French Court was thus convulſed 
by jealouſy and oppoſition, the Papal Chair had 
been no leſs diſtreſſed by inteſtine diviſions and 
foreign invaſions. The Saracens, having ad- 

vanced 


, 
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A. D. vanced to the gates of Rome, obliged John the 


WY Fighth to purchaſe their retreat by a conſiderable Dy 
portion of that ſum to which Charles the Bald ” 
had owed his elevation to the empire, and to 
engage 1n an annual tribute for the future ſafety _ 
of the epiſcopal city.. Upon the demiſe of x 
the Emperor, the Italian Nobility had eſpouſed . 
the cauſe of Carloman, the King of Bavaria. | 

| Lambert, Duke of Spoleto, aſpiring himſelf to by 
4 the Imperial diadem, proceeded to Rome, N 
plundered the churches of the capital, and * 
ſeized upon the perſon of the ſacred Pontiff. 2 


Theſe meaſures were ineffectual to ſubdue the 
inflexible ſpirit of the Holy Father, or to induce Pe 
him to enter into his views; and Lambert, 
convinced of his firmneſs to reſiſt his menaces, 


altered his tone, and received, in the name of mo 
the Bavarian Monarch, the oaths of fidelity from ar 
the Nobility of Rome. 1 

Having retired from this capital, to ſecure his It 
intereſt in Lombardy, the Pope took the ad- * 
vantage of his departure to effect a retreat to 5 


the city of Troyes: here he convoked a Council 
of the Gallican Church, wherein he forcibly 87 
dilated upon the outrages that had been com- 
mitted upon his ſacred character; and, ſecure 


from the reſentment of his enemies, he fulmi- th 
nated his anathemas againſt the inſtigators of 50 
his perſecutions. Among the many extraor- = 
dinary canons enacted at this Council, the > 


Biſhops 
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Biſhops appear to have conſidered themſelves A. P. 


as exalted to the level of ſovereign princes. 
« The greateſt monarchs in the world,” ſay 
they, © ſhall honour biſhops ; nor ſhall any 
« ſecular power whatever preſume to fit in our 
« preſence, without having firſt obtained our 
'« permiſſion,” 

The appearance of Lewis, hitherto detained 
by ſickneſs from meeting the Pontiff, haſtened to 
its cloſe this extraordinary council. He again re- 
ceived the crown, and the royal unction, from the 
hands of the Holy Father; but who could not be 
perſuaded to ſuffer Adelaide, his queen, to par- 
ticipate in this important ceremony. He had 
married this princeſs to effect a reconciliation 
with his father, having at his expreſs command 
divorced Anſgarde, the mother of his ſons 
Lewis and Carloman, and who was ſtill alive. 
It has been affirmed by many reſpectable hiſ- 
torians, that he at the ſame time was inveſted 
with the Imperial honours ; but the ſilence of 
contemporary writers, corroborated with a charter 
granted three days afterwards, wherein he ſtyles 
himſelf only King of France, juſtifies the aſſer- 


tion of others, that he was never elevated to. 


the purple. He prevailed upon John to ex- 
communicate ſeveral of his rebellious ſubjects, 
then in arms againſt him, particularly Bernard, 
Count of Septimania, and Hugh, the natural 
ſon of Lothaire, * of Lorraine; but theſe 

ſpiritual 


@” 


A. D. 
—— — 
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ſpiritual thunders, of ſo much efficacy at a 
later period, were, as yet, but little regarded. 
Complying as .he had been to the wiſhes of 
the King, he found not the Gallican clergy 


alike diſpoſed. When he requeſted that an act 


of the departed Emperor ſhould be fulfilled, 
in which he affirmed, that the valuable ab- 


beys of St. Denis and St. Germain Des-prez had 


been granted by that Prince to the Holy See, 
with indignation it was unanimouſly rejected ; 


as it was juſtly alledged that no ſovereign 


had the right, thus, to alienate the regal do- 


mains. As he could not enforce his demand, 


he was contented to depart in peace, exhorting 
the French Monarch to afford him ſpeedy and 
efficient ſuccours againſt his numerous enemies; 
and Boſon was appointed to conduct him in 
ſafety to Pavia. | 
The Imperial crown was not however diſ- 
poſed of; and the right of the Popes to beſtow 
it appears to have been ar leaſt acquieſced in. 
The wary Pontiff politically reſerved it as a glit- 
tering bait, by which he flattered himſelf he 
might arouſe the exertions of ſome powerful 
protector ; and thus it remained undeterinined, 
until the two competitors, Lewis, King of France, 
and Carloman, of Bavaria, were no more. 
At a conference held at Merſen between the 
former Prince and the King of Germany, it was 
mutually conſented to, that Lorraine ſhould be 
held, as it had been originally divided by their 
| fathers ; 
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fathers; engaging finally to adjuſt, the enſuing A. D. 


year, all matters relative to the Italian terri- 
tories, and the diſtrict of Provence: but the 
diſorders occaſioned by the rebellious Bernard, 
called off the attention of Lewis; and while 
he was preparing to chaſtiſe the inſurgents, he 
had a return of his former complaints at Troyes; 
and being removed from thence to Compiegne, 
he breathed his laſt in that city, not without 
a ſuſpicion of poiſon, in the thirty-fifth year of 
his age, and in the nineteenth month of his reign. 
Before he expired, he committed into the hands 
of Odo, 'Biſhop of Beauvais, and Count Albuin, 
the enſigns of royalty, to be delivered to his 
eldeſt fon Lewis; with a ſtrict injunction to 
have him immediately conſecrated. Beſides the 
ſons of Anſgarde, he left his ſecond queen Ade- 
laide pregnant ; who, after his death, was deli- 
vered of a fon, known in hiſtory by the name of 
Charles the Simple. 

This Prince, diſtinguiſhed by ſome writers 
by the name of Faineant, appears not to have 
had juſtice done to his memory: for the irre- 
gularity of his conduct in the early part of his 
life, his youth and inexperience, with the perni- 
cious example of the ſons of Lewis the Debon- 
air, might afford ſome palliation; nor was his 
reign ſufficiently extended to have given oppor- 
tunity to diſcover his capacity for government. 
The infirmities of conſtitution under which he 

laboured 
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laboured precluded exertion during the ſhort 


ſpace of time he ſwayed the ſceptre ; and if he 


were taken off by poiſon, it was a proof that his 
abilities were not ſo much beneath mediocrity 


as has been repreſented, through the medium of 


prejudice, or the want of inquiry. 
With the concurrence of Boſon, the governor 


of Provence, Hugh, the Abbot, a brother of 
Robert Le Fort—Odo and Albuin had fully 


determined to put in execution the commands 
of their late Sovereign ; but the youthful years 
of his ſon was the pretended cauſe of an oppoſing 
party formed in favour of the King of Germany, 
at the head of which were Goflin, Abbot of 


St. Denis, and Conrad, Count of Paris, whoſe 


influence was too powerful to be unattended to 
by the adherents of the young Prince ; and 
moderate as was the. natural diſpoſition of the 
German Monarch, the transfer of a crown was 
an offer too dazzling to be rejected, and to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of which, he had already advanced 
as far as Metz. | 

The partizans of the late King Knew not how to 
diſperſe the ſtorm which threatened to cloud the 


political horizon, but by making ſome con- 


ceſſions to the pretender to the crown; who, 


fatisfied with the offer of that portion of Lor- 


raine that had been held by Charles the Bald, and 


Lewis the Stammerer, retired, to the infinite 


chagrin 
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chagrin of the diſaffected party, into his own 
dominions. 4H , 
Their intrigues again renewed the ambition 
and the preparations of Lewis; and a ſpeedy 
coronation of the legal Sovereign, appeared to 
their adherents to be the moſt effectual means 
of giving ſtability to their power : conceſſions 
too were neceſſary to retain the ſupport of Boſon, 
whoſe daughter had been betrothed to Carloman, 
and whoſe ambition led him to inſiſt, contrary to 
the wiſhes of the late King, that both his ſons 
ſhould equally partake of his dominions. His 
influence prevailed ; and the young Princes were 
crowned, and anointed, at the Abbey of Ferrieres, 
by Anſegiſus, Archbiſhop of Sens.—To Lewis 
were allotted Neuſtria, and a part of Burgundy ; 
and to his brother, Aquitaine and Languedoc. 
Upon their acceſſion to the throne, they had 
the mortification to find that two conſiderable 
branches of their legal inheritance had been diſ- 
membered from the parent tree. Lorraine had 
been already ceded, to purchaſe the forbearance 
of the King of Germany; and Boſon, the father 
of one Sovereign, the brother, and, by his marriage 
with Hermenegarde, the ſon of an Emperor, was 
no longer contented to remain in a ſubordinate 
rank. Aſpiring to the regal dignity, he obtained 
the concurrence of the Nobility and the Biſhops 
of Provence, and was crowned the King of Arles 


by Ofteran, Archbiſhop of Vienne, at Mante, a 
royal 
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A. D. royal manſion in the Viennois; thus wreſti 
from the kingdom of France the valuable ac. 


880. 


quiſition of Provence, the Lyonnois, Dauphiny, 
Savoy, Franche Comte, and a part of Burgundy. 
The Sovereigns of the Carlovingian line, ac- 
tuated by a better policy than had hitherto 
marked the conduct of the Princes of this race, 
entered into terms of perfect cordiality, and with 
mutual promiſes to. exert themſelves in a deciſive 
manner againſt their natural enemies. The Nor- 
mans, who ſtill continued their predatory inroads, 


the young Kings were ſo fortunate, in a return, 


from a conference with_Charles the Gros, near 
the Lake of Geneva, to obtain a conſiderable 
victory over, at the river of Vienne; and Lewis, 
King of Germany, attacked a conſiderable body 
of theſe freebooters, laden with plunder, in a 
deſcent upon the coaſt of Flanders, and left five 
thouſand of them upon the field of battle; a ſuc- 
ceſs which he dearly purchaſed, with the loſs 
of his favourite and natural fon Hugh, and by 
an advantage obtained in Saxony by another band 
of theſe Barbarians ! 

The death of Carloman, the Bavarian Monarch, 
without legitimate children, a prince reſpectable 
for his abilities, diſturbed not the fraternal 
concord of his brothers; they amicably ſettled 
the ſucceſſion to his dominions. Lewis, taking 
poſſeſſion of what he had held in Germany, 
beſtowed Carinthia upon Arnold, a natural 

| ſon 
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ſon of the late King, and reſigned to Charles 4. . 
the Gros all pretenſions to Lombardy, and to 


the Imperial crown. 

The four Kings, anxious to reſtore tran- 

quillity to- their diſtracted dominions, appointed 
a general aſſembly at Gondreville, where they 
all attended in perſon, but the King of Ger- 
many, who had been detained by domeſtic 
misfortunes: uniting in politics and in ſtrength, 
they agreed to co- operate in effectual meaſures 
againſt their enemies. The Kings of France 
having reduced and diſperſed the rebellion of 
Hugh, the ſon of Waldrade, who had overrun 
the Kingdom of Lorraine, were joined by Charles; 
and proceeded againſt; Bofon, whoſe uſurpations 
had hitherto been reluctantly acquieſced in by the 
deſcendants of Charlemagne. Succeſsful in the 
capture of Magon in Burgundy, they beſieged 
Hermenegarde, the Queen of the new Sovereign, 
in Vienne. 

The King of Allemagne, who had already 
ſecured the crown of Lombardy, left the bro- 
thers employed againſt that city, and repaired 
to Rome, to meet the Pontiff John the Eighth; 
and on Chriſtmas-day the Imperial diadem, that 
had remained for three years ſuſpended, doubtful 
upon whoſe head it ſhould at laſt deſcend, was 
deſtined to grace the brows of him whoſe heart 
had ſo long panted for its brilliant poſſeſſion. by 

The Normans had eſtabliſhed themſelves. at 

X Ghent; 


A. D. Ghent; had ſpread themſelves from thence, 
over the circumjacent countries; and, purſuing 
$51. their deſtructive progreſs to the Sommer- Tour- 
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nay, Courtras, Cambray, Amiens, and Arras, felt 
the dreadful effects of their ſavage devaſtations, 
being, with many other cities, either ſacked” or 
burnt, and the inhabitants wantonly put to the 
ſword. To check their force, Lewis left his brother 
to purſue the ſiege; and, advancing with celerity, 
breathing revenge, overtook and engaged theſe 
deſtroyers at Saucour in Ponthieu ; where, after 
a well-conteſted action, nine thouſand of the 
enemy, with Guaramond their king, fell victims 
to his reſentment. He conquered; but knew 
not how to make the moſt of victory: whether 
his forces were too much enfeebled to purſue 
his ſucceſs, he pauſed from conqueſt, and allowed 
them to retire; and recommence their barbarous 
incurfions. Another band, that the King of 
Germany endeavoured to diſlodge from Nime- 
guen, reduced the palace to aſhes, and reached 
their ſhips in ſafety with the ſpoils which: they 
had collected. A third diviſion of theſe Nor- 
thern fwarms, under Godefroy and Sigefroy, 
poſted themſelves upon the Meuſe; from thence 
they extended, with horrid fury, their cruelties 
over Liege, Tongres, Cologn, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and as far as the city of Treves. Actuated by 
deſpair,- the peaſantry in the diſtrict of the Ar- 
CY attem pting to arreſt their progreſs, were 

defeated 


Sers. 
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defeated with dieadful ſlaughter. Venelon; Arch- A. P. 
biſhop of Metz, raſhly oppoſing their numerous 


forces, was flain in the conflict; and Lewis, 
King of Germany, preparing his troops to re- 
venge theſe deſolating inroads, at an unfortunate 
period for his country, died at Franckfort in the 
vigour of his age, and in the ſixth year of his 
reign, with the character of a juſt and a moderate 
prince. 

Upon the information of his death, the ſubjects of 
that part of Lortaine that had been held by Charles 
the Bald, in want of prompt ſupport, tendered 
their- allegiance to the Gallic Monarch : but he 
prudently refuſed an offer which might, poſſibly, 
have created domeſtic diſſentions, at a time when 
the ſtrength of the empire was ſo neceſſary · to be 
united againſt the progreſs of their enemies; and 
ſo far was he from taking an advantage of the 
Emperor, then in Italy, that he generouſly ſpared 
a portion of his own troops to defend that part of 
his dominions. 

With an intention to join the Duke of Brittany 
againſt the Normans; the young Monarch. had 
proceeded to Tours, where, ſurpriſed by ſickneſs, 
he was conveyed in a litter to St. Denis, and 
there expired, in the twenty ſecond year of his 
age, and in the fourth of his reign; in which 
ſhort period he had given inſtances of valour and 
of prudence. that would have done honour to a 
veteran king. It has been alledged, that his 

X 2 life 
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A.D. life was marked by irregularities, that laid the 
foundation of his early end; but it has alſo been 


882. 


acknowledged, as a contraſt to this opinion, that 
he was as warmly beloved, as he was ſincerely 


regretted. 


. — — — — 
Carloman, upon the information of this event, 
left his army to continue the ſiege, and repaired 


to Chierſy, where, without oppoſition, he was 


unanimouſly proclaimed the ſucceſſor to his bro- 
ther's dominions. He had the ſatisfaction to 
receive, immediately after, the welcome intel. 
ligence of the capture of Vienne, after a gal- 
lant reſiſtance of more than two years, by the 


manly exertions of Hermenegarde, who, with her 


daughter, was permitted to retire in ſafety to 
Autun; and the Norman invader, Haſtings, 
with his band of pirates, was obliged, by the 
deciſive tone aſſumed by the young Prince, to 
withdraw entirely from his dominions. 

The Emperor, upon his return from Italy, 
collected at Worms a more formidable and nume- 
rous army than had for many years been aſſembled 
in the field of warfare, with the expectation of 
ſurpriſing the ravagers, encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Huſlon upon the Meuſe, before 
their deſultory parties, detached for the purpoſe 


of pillage, could reach their camp. Theſe mea- 


ſures were fruſtrated by treachery, and he found 
them prepared to combat his enterpriſe. Flattering 
himſelf however that he ſhould be able to reduce 

them 
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them by famine, he cloſely beſieged them in A. D. 
their entrenchments; but a moſt furious tempeſt, — 


followed by a contagious diſorder, equally afflict- 
ing to the contending parties, induced them to a 
mutual defire of accommodation: and, by a treaty 
as diſgraceful as it was impolitic, the Emperor 
engaged to pay to Sigefroy a confiderable ſum of 


money, and to allow him to retain the poſſeſſion of 


thoſe territories , he then held upon the Meuſe ; 
and to Godfroy, the other Norman leader, he gave 
a part of Friezeland, with permiſſion to. eſpouſe 
Geſelie, the daughter of Lothaire and Waldrade ; 
and to her rebellious brother Hugh, then in 
alliance with them, the revenues of the Arch- 
biſhopric of Metz. In return for thoſe conceſſions, 
ſo prejudicial to the intereſt and dignity of the 
empire, they were to be baptized, and to engage 
to defiſt from any future moleſtation of his do- 
minions during his reign. The French Monarch, 
highly exaſperated that theſe dangerous encroach- 
ers ſhould be thus eſtabliſhed in the heart of the 
empire, demanded of the puſillanimous Charles 
a reſtitution of Lorraine; a ceſſion which he found 
him by no means willing to attend to. 

Profiting by the threatened diſunion of the 
Princes, the Normans of the Meuſe, torgetting their 
recent treaty, ſpread themſelves over the province 
of Picardy, with their accuſtomed devaſtations, 
and beſieged Rheims.: with an inferior force the 

X 3 young 
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A. D. young King defeated, and obliged them to retreat; 


884. 


but ſoon returning with new ſwarms, he was 
notwithſtanding his activity and perſeverance, 
obliged to purchaſe their forbearance through the 
medium of pecuniary compenſation. ' 

In the enſuing year, this amiable Prince was 
wounded by a boar, as he was purſuing the plea. 
ſures of the chaſe; but it is aſſerted by the an- 
naliſt of Metz, that the accident proceeded from 
one of his attendants, whoſe ſpear unfortunatdy 
miſſed his aim, and ſtruck the King, who, with 
a ſingular magnanimity, that his life might not 
be ſubject to danger, affirmed, that to the beaſt 
was to be imputed his approaching end. 

The character of this young Monarch not only 
challenges our regard, but our affection : his 
intrepidity had been diſcovered upon many ac- 
caſions ; and with a dauntleſs courage he united 
the more popular qualities of mildneſs and vir- 
tue. Had his life been longer ſpared, he would 
probably have reſtored the declining empire of 
Charlemagne to its priſtine luſtre, and have left 
it, with a proſpect of permanency, to thoſe wha 
might have ſucceeded him. 


Thus, in the ſhort ſpace of ſeven years, were 
removed from the pre-eminence of ſtation, ſeven 
Sovereigns of this line, The extreme youth of 

| Charles 
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all hope of the ſucceſſion ; and the preparations © 
of the Normans induced the Nobility to a 
haſty concurrence in an offer of the crown to the 
Emperor. At Gondreville, near Toul, he re- 
received the oaths of his new ſubjects, and be- 


came, by this acceſſion of dominion, one of the 


moſt powerful monarchs, in extent of territory, 
ſince the reign of Lewis the Debonair. His 
abilities, which had never been greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed, were early diſcovered to be unfit for the 
conduct of ſo complicated a government as the one 


of which he had now become the poſſeſſor. With 


the title of Emperor and King of Italy, he had 


actually no real power beyond the Alps; all was. 


confuſion, tumult, and civil warfare, in that 
country; and the Papal authority was as little eſti- 
mated by a factious Nobility, as was the Imperial 
power. 

The Normans were no ſooner appriſed of 
the death of Carloman, than they united with 
Hugh, in his renewed claims upon Lorraine; 
while the Emperor, directed by a policy as weak 
as it was wicked, found the means to circum- 
vent both parties. Induced by his miniſters 
to a conference, in the iſland of Betau on the 


Rhine, Godfrey, the Norman chief, fell a victim 


to his credulity, and was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated 


with his attendants; his ally, alike deceived, 


repairing to Gondreville, upon the faith of 
| X 4 Charles, 


Charles the ſon of Adelaide, precluded him from A. D. 
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A. D. Charles, was ſeized, deprived of ſight, and con- 


885. 5 


ned in the abbey of St. Gal. 

Influenced by theſe perfidious acts, the reſent. 
ment of his enemies knew no bounds ; the de- 
ſtruction of their arms correſponded: with the 
fatal fury of their paſſions. Under their leader 
Sigefroy they aſſembled their detached parties 
from every part of the kingdom, paſſed the 


Somme, deſolated the country as far as Pontoiſe, 


burnt and plundered that city, and entering the 
Seine with their accumulated forces, in ſeven 
hundred ſmall veſſels, prepared to attack the 
city of Paris, then an inconfiderable town, com- 
priſing only that part which now occupies the 


Iſland in the river, and which was connected to 


the oppoſite banks by two wooden bridges. This 
ſiege, memorable for the ſpirited exertions of the 
contending parties, continued nearly two years to 
baffle the utmoſt efforts of the beſiegers; every 
warlike engine that was at that time known was 
employed for the offence, or in the defence, of 
the place; the moſt deſperate acts of valour 
were performed on both ſides. The Pariſians 
had not only to combat a determined enemy, 
but the concomitant evils of famine and con- 
tagion ; while the enemy, with the ample range 
of the circumjacent country, were able to pro- 
vide their camp with every neceſſary. 

The defence was directed by the - admirable 
conquet of * Count of Paris, as was the in- 


ternal 
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walls every day, and, as much by his perſonal 
valour as by his exhortations, animated the gar- 
riſon to'a vigorous reſiſtance. ' Ebbles, his ne- 


| phew, diſtinguiſhed for his prodigious ſtrength, 


and Robert, brother of Eudes, ably co-operated 
with their valiant leader. While they were thus 
nobly engaged in the preſervation of all that 
is dear to man, their country, liberty, families, 
and their lives, their Sovereign remained in tran- 
quillity at Franckfort, ſatisfied with affording 
them from time to time a ſcanty and precarious 


ſupport, Henry, Count of Saxony, twice pene- 


trated into the town, with a convoy of proviſions 


and a few troops, when they were nearly re- 


duced to the laſt extremities; but in his ſecond 


attempt he ſuffexed himſelf in his retreat to be 


ſurpriſed and ſlain. 

The prayers and entreatics of ho beſieged, 
with this recent misfortune, had at length ſome 
effect upon the mind of Charles; and when 
hopAeſs to ſupport any longer ſo unequal a 
conteſt, the Parifians had the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing him encamped within fight of the town, 
upon the hills of Montmartre, with ſo numerous 
a force as would have enabled him; with the 
leaſt exertion, to have ſurrounded the befiegers ; 
but he choſe rather to compromiſe than to con- 
quer, and another 1 ignominious treaty marked the 

weakneſs 


ternal regulation of the city by Goſelin, Abbot 4. D. 
of St. Denis, who not only attended to the de 
partment allotted him, but gallantly mounted the 
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A. D. weakneſs of his reign, In conſideration of a 


pecuniary conſideration, the Normans engaged to * 
retire; but upon the condition, that they ſhould dc 
be permitted to take up their inter- quarters in m 
Burgundy, until that compenſation could be pro- to 
cured. Baffled in a treacherous attempt to ſurpriſe m 
the town, after they had ratified this diſgraceful m 
treaty, they left the vicinity of Paris for their tt 
deſtined allotment, ſweeping the country, as they oO! 
paſſed on, of cattle and every thing moveable, in tl 
their uſual mode of devaſtation. p 

| Weak in body, and diſturbed in mind, the 1 
Emperor returned to Franckfort, equally deſpiſed * 
by the ſubjects of his French, as of his German, H 
.dominions: nor was the opinion. of the public t 
increaſed by the repudiation and confinement of 1 
the Empreſs Rachael, whom he accuſed of infi- £ 
delity to his bed with Ludard, his favourite Mi- i 
-niſter, to whom he had long delegated the whole 0 


ſovereign authority, and who was the only man 0 
of abilities about his perſon. But the under- 7 
ſtanding of Charles had been for ſome time 

| 


paſt difarranged ; and his infirmity became now 
| ſo evident, that the German Nobles, convinced 
how unequal he was to the cares of govern- 
| ment, with a general concurrence depoſed him, 
| and elevated to their crown Arnold, a natu- 
| ral ſon of Carloman, the late King of Bava- 
| ria. Incapable, as he certainly was, of the ad- 
| miniſtration of his dominions, his melancholy 
| 35 privation 
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ivation demanded ſome degree of perſonal at- A. 'D, 
tention. In the ſpace of three days he was aban ww 


doned by all the world; left without a ſingle do- 


meſtie to adminiſter to his weakneſs, or the means 


to procure for himiſelf the neceſſaries of life; and 


mon ſuſtentations of nature, had it not been for 


the relief afforded him by 'Lutbert, Archbiſhop 
of Mentz, who literally gave him bread ! 'until 
the ſupplications of a ſon of the degraded Em- 
peror induced Arnold to beſtow a ſmall- diſtri, 
what had been ſo recently his own, to furniſh him 
with a daily ſupport. What a libel is this upon 
human nature, and what an awful leſſon does it 


hold out to kings! We have beheld in this 


Prince, a melancholy inſtance of worldly in- 
gratitude ! a prince, from the ſummit of human 
ſplendour, reduced to the moſt humiliating ſtate 
of human miſery; from a palace in an Imperial 
city, driven forth a wretched outcaſt, deprived 


of reaſon, unpitied, unnoticed! And if ſuch be 


his degradation, who had no actual vice, what 
then ought thoſe tyrants to expect in the hour of 
misfortune, whoſe: reigns have been marked by 


oppreſſion, tyranny, and blood? In this ſtate of 
humiliating poverty, and under the dreadful af- 
fection of mental incapacity, he was not doomed 
to linger long; his inſulted feelings ſtill tri- 
umphed over his wreck of thought, and his 
ſpeedy diſſolution evinced that every avenue of 


reaſon was not cloſed, He died, a martyr to his 
ſufferings, 
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A. D. ſufferings, on the 14th of January, and was -lnwled 
888. 
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at the monaſtery of Richenaw, in the lake of 
Conſtance, leaving an illegitimate ſon, Bernard. 
A weak, but not a vicious, prince, —devout, to 


a fault, and fond of retirement, — Charles was ra- 
ther calculated for a private, than for- a public 
life: too eaſily impoſed upon, he ſuffered his 


name to ſanctify acts of oppreſſion and trea- 
chery, contrary to his natural love of juſtice. 


Subject to natural infirmities from his early 
infancy, his underſtanding ſeemed to decline 


with his years; but his deprivation of reaſon : 


could not excuſe the cruel neglect that followed 
his depoſition, nor the errors of his government 


palliate the inhumanity of his ſucceſſor, 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE REIGNS OF EUDES, CHARLES THE SIMPLE, 
| ROBERT, AND, RODOLPH. 


Pretenders to the throne—Eudes crowned—Secures Arnold in 


his intereſt—Diftrated ſtate of Italy—The Normans—Charles 
the Simple crowned—Divides the kingdom with Eudes— 
Arnold obtains the Imperial crown—His death—With that of 
Eudes—Charles cedes Neuſtria to Rollo The line of Char- 


Wen lemagne extinct in Germany and Italy - Robert elevated to 


the chrone-Is ſlain in an engagament againſt Charles Who 


72 W raiſed to the throne—Charles 1s trea- 
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tion of Rodolph—Private unden and r of 
| Rodolph. | 


Tu ſtream deduced from Pepin of Heriſtal 


| Increaſed in its progreſs, and deſcended with ac- 


cumulation upon Charlemagne; from thence it 
became more and more contracted, until, re- 
fuſing to fertiliſe, it waſted and ſunk into 
oblivion. Whether the incapacity and perſonal 
defects of this line of Princes be attributed to 
phyſical, or referred to artificial cauſes, it would 
be in vain to inquire; but the hiſtory of their 
lives is a ſufficient comment upon the weakneſs 


of their government; and, from the reign of | 


Charles the Bald, may be diſtinctly obſerved the 
rapidity with which this race haſtened to its final 
extinction. | 

The death of the A Charles the Gros, 
left his dominions a prey to the fury of ambi- 
tion: his French ſubjects had, it is true, no part 
in his misfortunes; but they neither eſteemed 
his perſon, nor obeyed his commands: his im- 
becility, and the recent treaty ſo diſgracefully 
made, had entirely loſt him their affections; 
nor was it natural to ſuppoſe they would make 


any exertion in his favour. But the information 


of his deceaſe, haraſſed as they were by the Nor- 


cherouſly deceived and confined—Vigorous, government of A. D. 
the new Sovereign —Perfidy of Herbert to his royal priſo- Www 
ner—The death and character of Charles The adminiſtra. $38—8g2 
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mans, threw the Nobility, all equally jealouvof 
each other, and graſping at ſovereign power, 
into a temporaty alarin. 


Charles, the ſon of Lewis the Stammeret, the 


only dire& and legal heir to the empire, was 
ſtill a child; and numerous were the pretenders 
to thoſe dominions, to which, if hereditary right 
be allowed, he had the only claim. The moſt 
conſpicuous of the competitors to the crown of 
France were, Berenger, Duke of Friuli, Guy, 
Duke of Spoleto, who were both the deſcend- 
ants of Charlemagne, by the female ſide; Ar- 
nold, an illegitimate branch, whoſe party was 
both numerous and powerful, and who had al- 


ready been acknowledged by the German Nobi- 


lity ; Lewis, the ſon of Boſon ; and Rodolph; the 
fon of Conrad, the late Count of Paris. But while 
theſe pretenders were preparing to aſcertain their 
reſpective claims, the Neuſtrians, averſe to the 
reception of a ſtranger, and in too critical a fitua- 


tion to continue long as they then were, without the 


appearance of a form of government, were invo- 


Iuntarily led to elevate to the throne Eudes, Count 
of Anjou and Duke of Burgundy, a ſon of the 


illuſtrious Robert le Fort, whoſe recent ſervices 


in the gallant defence of Paris, with his mental 
and perſonal qualifications, were deſerving of the 
exaltation to which he was raiſed. In a par- 
liament aſſembled at Compiegne, he was re- 
cognized as their ſovereign, ſolemnly inveſted 

with 
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by Gautier, the Archbiſhop of that dioceſe. 
The firſt care of the new, Sovereign. was to 


attach to his intereſt the moſt powerful of his 


opponents: he fepaired to Worms, and in perſon 
aſſured Arnold, that, could his elevation be inju- 
rious to the intereſt of the Kingdom of France, 
he was willing to deſiſt from his pretenſions; nor 
would he, without his conſent, bear the marks 
of royalty, This deference flattered- the Ger- 
man Monarch, and their interview terminated 
in a treaty to their mutual ſatisfaction. | 

Italy, reduced almoſt to a defert by the Sa- 
racens, and the oppoſition of intereſts among; the 
numerous independent Nobility, was alſo divided 
by the factions of the Dukes of Friuli and Spo- 
leto : the former had ſufficient influence to ob- 
tain the crown of Lombardy ; and the latter pro- 
ceeded to Rome, and received from the Pontiff, 
Formoſus, the Imperial diadem : advancing as far 
as Langres, the Biſhop. of that dioceſe annointed 
him alſo King of Neuſtria ; but perceiving that 
the party of Eudes was too powerful to expect 
auy permanent eſtabliſhment in that country, 
he haſtily repaſſed the Alps, and ſoon after de- 
feated his rival, Berenger, in two engagements, 
rendered memorable by the dreadful-flaughter of 
their forces. 

Mean while Eudes ſhewed himſelf worthy of 
the elevation to which he had aſpired. The 


Normans, thoſe turbulent and cruel perſecutors 
of 


with the regal dignity, and ænointed at Sens A. D. 
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A. D. of his country, were, at his acceſſion, deſola. 
ting the province of Aquitaine, and the country 


on both fides of the Marne and the Aiſne. 
With only a thouſand horſe he ſurpriſed nineteen 
thouſand of theſe freebooters in a wood near 
Montfaucon, and attacked them with ſo much 
vigour and addreſs, that few of them eſcaped 
from the field of battle. Another party, pene- 
trating inte Brittany, were alike unſucceſsful. 
But theſe defeats availed but little againſt the 
prodigious ſwarms of theſe depredators, - whoſe 
numbers accumulated as faſt as they could be 
deſtroyed. - . 

Whilſt the arms of Eudes were directed to- 
wards Ranulph, Duke of Aquitaine, who had 
cauſed himſelf to be crowned King of that 
country, and whom he obliged to forego the 
title he had aſſumed, —Meaux, Troyes, Toul, and 
Verdun, fell a prey to their vindictive rage. 
Twice was Paris again beſieged, and twice were 
the aſſailants repulſed; no part of the kingdom 
eſcaped their ravages. With eighty thouſand 
men they again entered the Meuſe, poſted them- 
ſelves in the marſhy country about Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and defeated, in two engagements, the 
armies of the King of Germany. Exaſperated at 
his diſgrace, the active Arnold paſſed the Rhine 
with a prodigious force, and attacked them in 
their encampments, upon the Dyle in Brabant, 
with ſo much fury and perſeverance; that ſcarcely 
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deavour to repel the enemies of his country, as 

in an attempt to regulate and ſuppreſs the pre- 
vailing diſorders of the State, a confederacy was 
forming to reſtore to the crown its lawful heir. 


His endeavours to reſtrain the unbounded inde-- 


pendency of the great Lords, augmented the num- 
ber of his opponents ; nor does it appear, from 
their paſt or ſubſequent conduct, that any other 
motive than intereſt had actuated their wiſhes 
for a change. Count Valgaire was the firſt who 
openly declared for Charles, and the firſt who 
was doomed to become the victim of the reſent- 
ment of Eudes: he was beſieged in Laon; the 
city was taken by aſſault; and the Count was 
beheaded. But this ſeverity, ſo far from pro- 
ducing the effects he had expected, rather ſtimu- 
lated the indignation of the Nobility. Herbert, 
Count of Vermandois, and Pepin of Senlis, de- 
ſcendants of Bernard, King of Italy, with Ebles; 
the nephew of the valiant Goſelin, aſſembled a 
powerful army in behalf of the young Prince; 
and he was crowned by Foulques, Archbiſhop 
of Rheims, in that city. Arnold apparently eſ- 
pouſed his cauſe; but ſo feeble were his exer- 
tions, that the German troops ſent to his affiſt- 
ance withdrew themſelves upon the approach of 
his rival ; and the new Sovereign retired: inte 


* 225 Burgundy, 


an individual eſcaped from the vengeance of his 4. D. 
ſword, _ wry 
While Eudes was employed i in an effectual en- _ 
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A. D. Burgundy, ſlenderly attended, and meanly aban- 


Y doned by thoſe who had invited him to accept Is 

of this. precarious elevation. Ol 7 88 wa 

| During the ſpace of four years the unfortunate. = 

1 kingdom of France was, convulſed by the p- = 

| poling factions of the partiſans of the two Kings. be 

| The threats of Charles to enter into an alliance of 

| with the Normans, at length induced Eudes to Ws 

| liſten. to terms of accommodation; _ thoſe few of 
| who. Preferred the happineſs of their fellow-crea- : 

| tures. to the mercenary conſiderations of ambi- 5 

| tion and intereſt, undertook, by their media- 2 


tions, to heal the bleeding wounds of their coun- ; 

try. A diviſion was conſented to; and thoſe 55 
territories lying between the Seine and the Py- 
renees were to be retained by the latter Prince 
and which he ſubmitted to hold as a fief of 2 
| the, crown; while to Charles Was allotted che 
poſſeſſion of all that country extending from the 
Seine to the Menue, 

The crafty Arnold, alternately che friend and the 
deceiver of both parties, found ſufficient employ- 
ment in his own dominions, againſt the rebellious 
Duke of Moravia, whom, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Dukes of Hungary and Poland, he compelled 
to acknowledge his authority: from thence di- 
recting his attention towards Italy, a country to 
which he conceived his pretenſions ſuperior to 
[ thoſe. of the. preſent poſſeſſors, he paſſed the 
Alps, and obliged Guy, Duke of Spoleto, to re- 
| treat from Lotabardy, and to ſeek an aſylum 
| | in 
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in his capital. Without purſuing his good for- A. H. 


tune, he abandoned his conqueſts, and ſuddenly _ 
turned his arms againſt: Rodolph, who had aſe! 
ſumed: the title of King of Burgundy Transju- 
rane, in the hope of ſurpriſing him before he had 
been prepared for his approach; but the vigilance 


of the new Sovereign was not ſo eaſily to be cir- 


cumvented; and the German Monarch, having in- 
effectually endeavouted to obtain ſome advantages 
in that country, gave up the conteſt, and repaired 
to a Diet aſſembled at Worms, which eſtabliſhed 
Zuntibold, his ſecond ſon, King of Lorraine. 
The attainment of the Imperial honours, the 
favourite object of the ambition of Arnold, was 
not yet gratified. Secretly invited by Formoſus, 
the ſovereign Pontiff, to reſcue him from the outs 
rages committed upon his perſon by the con- 
tending potentates of Italy, he repaired to Rome; 
entered the city, more as an enemy than as a 


friend, delivered the Pope from his perſecutors; 


but indiſcrimately gave up to the ſword a con- 
ſiderable number of the inhabitants of either 


faction. Crowned, by the Holy Father, the Em. 


peror of the Weſt; he left Farold governor of 
the city, and beſieged, in the caſtle of Fermo, 
Agiltrude, the widow of Guy, Duke of Spoleto, 
whoſe ſon Lambert had before compelled the 


Pope to acknowledge his title to the conteſted 


dignity. Baffled in his attempt by a deleterious 
beverage, adminiſtered at the inſtigation of that 
Princeſs, Arnold was removed into Bavaria, in ſo 

1 2 debilitated 
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A. D. debilitated a condition, that he never recovered 

the baneful effects of the fatal potion ; although 

he ſome time after made another unſucceſsful 

By attempt in Italy; but was obliged, by Berenger, 

to retire into Germany. He ſurvived not his 

attainment of the purple more than three years, 

and died in a moſt loathſome ſtate of humilia- 

tion and miſery. He was the laſt of the Carlo- 

vingian line who wore the Imperial diadem on 

this fide of the Alps; and left two fons;—Lewis, 

his ſucceffor in his German dominions, alſo ſtyled 

King of the Romans, then only ſeven years of 

age; and Zuntibold, a natural fon, the Sovereign 
of Lorraine. 

The treaty of diviſion that had been entered 
into by the Kings of France, was by no means 
of ſufficient efficacy to preſerve internal quiet ; 
their animoſities were not allayed, nor was it 
probable they could be, when encouraged, for their 
own particular ends, by their reſpective  parti- 
ſans. Death at length relieved Charles from 
his able competitor, in his fortieth year, after 
a troubleſome reign of nearly ten, wherein he 
gave proofs of talents for war and government, 
which the unfortunate aſpect of the times pre- 
vented him from exerting as he probably would 
have done, had his life been protracted to a more 
lengthened period. He left a fon, who was pro- 
claimed his ſucceſſor upon his demiſe, but who, 

in a few days, followed him to the grave; and 
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patrimonial territories. - 
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* 


Charles, who had been ſo long the ſport of for- 
tune, was now unanimouſly recognized as the 
King of France; he had attained his twentieth 


y year; but his abilities were not equal to the 


arduous taſk of government, and his weakneſs 
rather increaſed than diminiſhed the diſorders 
that prevailed. Nor was France in itſelf what 
it had been at a period not very remote. Lor- 
raine was held by the ſon of the late Emperor ; 
Burgundy Transjurane, comprehending Savoy, 


325. 
Robert, his brother, became the poſſeſſor of his 


A. D. 
— 
898—912 


and a part of Switzerland, had been eſtabliſned 


by Rodolph into a kingdom. Lewis, the ſon of 


Boſon, with the title of King, held thoſe fine 


provinces that had been diſmembered by his 
father: and the Nobles, the abſolute ſovereigns 
in their own domains, carried their private con- 
tentions to the moſt dreadful lengths, the Mo- 
narch preſuming not to interfere in the termi- 
nation of their diſputes. 

Soon after the death of Eudes, Charles had 
an opportunity of re-annexing Lorraine to his 


crown : the ſubjects of that kingdom, diſſatiſ- 


fied with Zuntibold, made him a tender of 
their allegiance; but too indolent to profit by 
their wiſhes, he renounced his pretenſions for a 


derable ad vantages Over the ſon of Arnold. 
Y 3 The 


trifling recompence, after having gained donſi- 
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A. D. The Normans, who had hitherto been wholly led 
TEE by the defire of plunder, were now commanded by 
| a chief whoſe ambition extended to more exalted 

yiews than to be diftinguiſhed as the leader of a 
band of pirates. DHU from his country by do- 
meſtic faction, Rollo, the moſt illuſtrious, both 
by birth and valour, of the Northern warriors, 
attached to his ſtandard a vaſt body of his coun- 
trymen, with the evident intention of making a 
permanent ſettlement in France. Twice he had 
gained a fruitleſs victory upon the Engliſh coaſt, 
and ſpread terror over the maritime provinces of 
Europe. Having rendered a conſiderable part 
of Friezland tributary to his arms, he entered 
Neuſtria, and, taking poſſeſſion of Rouen, re- 
built the walls, and <ſtabliſhed: that city as his 
place of general refort. From hence his veſſels 
ravaged, with impunity, the Engliſh and the 
Gallic ſhores. A 
The miſery and interceſſions of his ſubjects 
at length induced the French Monarch to at- 
tempt, by accommodation, to reſtrain the de- 
predations of theſe deſtructive invaders, which 
no force that could be raifed by his impoveriſhed 
kingdom, would have been able to repel. Fran- 
con, Archbiſhop of Rouen, had obtained ſome 
influence over the mind of Rollo; and by his 
perſuaſion this illuſtrious chief was induced to 
ſuſpend his hoſtilities, and conſent to a tempo- 
rary truce, as the foundation 'of a permanent 
5 but Charles, directed by other councils, 


and 
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and forget ting the weakne ſs of bis arms, ven- A. D 


tured to infringe the recent convention. The 
exaſperated Norman recommenced his devaſta- 
tions with ſuch evident marks of reſentment, 
as threatened the kingdom with deſtruction, and 
conſtrained the reluctant adviſers of the King to 
renew the nnn for a en e r a- 


tion. 
To the victorious Rollo, as the baſi is of 10 


ture harmony, the province of Neuſtria was to 
be ſurrendered; which, to preſerve an appear- 
ance of honourable pretence, he was to receive as 
the portion of Geſilie, the daughter of Charles, 
whom he engaged to eſpouſe, and pledged him- 
ſelf with his compatriots to embrace the faith 
of his new allies. Having conſulted his war- 
riors, they readily acceded to the terms pro- 
poſed: but, as the province which was to be 
given up had been laid waſte by his depredatory 
inroads, he required that Brittany ſhould likewiſe 
be conceded, to ſubſiſt his followers until culti- 
vation and peace ſhould reſtore the lands to their 
natural abundance. It was in vain to refuſe that, 
of which he had the power to compel the ac- 
quieſcence; and in return for this immenſe diſ- 
memberment of the once flouriſhing kingdom 
of France, he conſented to hold this valuable 
gift as a fief of the Crown. This diſgraceful, 
yet neceſſary treaty, was confirmed at St. Clair 
upon the Epte ; but the proud Norman, diſdain- 
ing to perform himſelf the uſual ceremony re- 


Y 4 quired 
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& quired from a vaſſal to his ſuperior, deputed to 


ian attendant, a ſervice which his haughty ſpirit 
indignantly rejected. 

Thus the acknowledged Sian of one of 
the fineſt provinces in France, his new territory 
ſoon ſunk its ancient name for that of Normandy, 
in honour of its new. inhabitants: the ſucceſs- 
ful Prince fixed his capital at Rouen, and, faith- 
ful to his engagement, the next year was. bap- 
tized, and received the name of Robert, from the 
brother of Eudes, who anſwered for him at the 
fount. Deſerving of his good fortune, he reſigned 
the turbulence of arms for the tranquillity of 
peace; he eſtabliſhed a regular government, and, 
no leſs diſtinguiſhed as a warrior than a politi- 
cian, enacted moſt excellent laws, rebuilt the 
cities and the churches, promoted agriculture, 
and became as remarkable for the ſeverity of his 
| Juſtice, as for the wiſdom of his inſtitutions. 

Encouraged by the ſecurity enjoyed by his 
ſubjects under his protection, the better kind of 
his countrymen reſorted to his new principality; 
and, before his death, he had the ſatisfaction to 
ſee his dominions, from a depopulated deſert, 
converted into a flouriſhing kingdom, filled with 
induſtrious inhabitants, regular in their manners, 
and obedient to the laws; and the only ſtain that hag 
been left upon the memory of this great Prince, 
has been the cruelty with which he has been re- 
preſenped t to have treated the unfortunate Gelilie. 
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ö In the progreſs of time, the Normans and the 2 D. 
| French, no longer enemies, became blended in 
one common maſs ; and ſo exalted was the opi- 
nion entertained. by his ſubjects of his military 
| and political virtues, that after his death they 
hung upon his memory. with a pleaſing remem- 
brance, and made it a ſubject of their oblations; 
and for many years the mention of his name 
was alone ſufficient to the officers of juſtice, to 
haſten to put a ſtop to any ſudden tumult. 
While theſe affairs were tranſacting in France, 
the. Carlovingian line became extinct in Ger- 
many. Lewis the Fourth, the ſucceſſor of Ar- 
nold, had been entruſted to a regency upon his 
father's death: the looſe and diſorderly manners 
of the King of Lorraine had repeatedly provoked 
the reſentment of his ſubjects; they had, as we 
have before obſerved, revolted, and offered their 
crown to Charles; and they now put them- 
ſelves under the protection of the German Mo- 
narch. Zuntibold, in a raſh attempt againſt 
the forces of his brother, was defeated and ſlain 
in a bloody engagement upon the Meuſe; and his 
poſſeſſions again became annexed to Germany. 
The ſhort reign of Lewis was a continued ſcene 
of war and tumult. The Hungarians, and the 
Normans, equally ravaged his dominions; and, 
from a life prolonged but to his twentieth year, 
there could have been but little opportunity for the 
dif play of talents either for government or arms. 
Not 
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A. D. Not having left any children, Charles became of 
the natural heir to the ſucceſſion; but ſo ill could his 
he protect his own kingdom, that he was not in W3 
a ſituation to avail himſelf of his claim. The lal 
German Nobility aſſembled at Worms, aſſumed In 
to themſelves the right of electing a ſovereign to 
their vacant throne; and Conrad, Count of Fran- th 
conia, became the object of their choice. an 

The male line of the illuſtrious Charlemagne re 

was thus extinct in Germany, and in the trifling ki 

lapſe of one hundred and twelve years ſince he P. 

had been inveſted with the Imperial honours of L 

the purple: an empire which promiſed, from the of 

| number of his children and their collateral de- tt 
| ſcendants, a more lengthened as a more honour- th 
| able and ſplendid duration! gt 
| In Italy, the Duke of Friuli had, upon the th 
| retreat of the Emperor Arnold, been again di 
| crowned King of Lombardy; and his rival, hi 
Lambert, the ſon of Guy, Duke of Spoleto, had ſq 

been inveſted with the Imperial honours. - Upon * 
the death of the latter Prince, Berengerius re- tt 

paired to Rome, and compelled the Pontiff to * 

place the diadem upon his head; but he had nat Ti 

long enjoyed his elevation, before Lewis, King el 

of Arles, paſſed the Alps, to diſpute his title. K 

Lewis being likewiſe raiſed to the conteſted b 

honour by Benedict the Fourth, he was ſurpriſed t 

ſome time after by his opponent,” deprived of his 1 

C 


fight ; and the Duke of Friuli had the ſatisfaction 
Hs of 
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of bearing the lofty title without a rival; until A. D. 


his cruelties becoming no longer ſupportable, he 
was aſſaſſinated by his domeſtics, and was the 
laſt of the royal race of n en _ e 
in Italy. f 
Having thus aighely touched upon thi fate of 
| the deſcendants of that Monarch in Germany, 
and beyond the Alps, the ſubject of our future 
reſearches will be more confined to the French 
kingdom, than the connexion between thoſe 
Princes has hitherto allowed. The ſubjects of 
Lorraine, after the death of Lewis the Fourth, 
of Germany, more inclined to the Carlovingian 
line, tendered: their oaths of. fealty to Charles 
the Simple; but this acquiſition: of territory 
gave him not any additional power: he found 
that country, like his immediate dominions, alike 
divided among a turbulent Nobility; nor was 
he long doomed to retain the poſſeſſion of any 
ſovereignty. Robert, the brother of Eudes, as 
well by his alliances as by his extenſive domains 
the moſt powerful nobleman of the realm, and 
whoſe family had already taſted of the ſweets of 
royalty, was himſelf ſeduced to aſpire to the ſame 
elevated ſtation. The confidence repoſed by the 
King in Hagamon, a man of talents, but of mean 
birth, was the pretext for his diſſatis faction, and 
for that of his adherents. Having ſecretly, but 
ineffectually, endeavoured to prevail upon Ri- 
chard, Duke of Burgundy, and William, the 
Sovereign 
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A: D. Sovereign of Normandy, to ſupport his pre- 
WV tenſions, their inflexibility for a while ſuſpended 


his ambitious purpoſes; but his partiſans be- 
coming ſufficiently numerous to ſupport his in- 
tended uſurpation, in an aſſembly held at Soiſſons, 
this preſumptuous vaſſal, with his chief abettors, 
renounced, in the preſence of their Sovereign, 
their allegiance to his government. The con- 
ſent of Charles to the removal of his favourite, 
brought about a temporary accommodation, 


which procraſtinated, for a ſhort time, his fate, 


while it ſtrengthened the reſources of his oppo- 
nent. The imprudent recall of Hagamon was 


again made the pretence for rebellion: the 


French Monarch, abandoned by his army, and 


forced to retire from Laon, ſought his ſafety in 


a retreat into Aquitaine; and his rival, conducted 


in triumph to Rheims, was crowned and anointed | 


King of France. 
With the aſſiſtance of William, Count of Au- 


vergne, and Raymond, Count of Thoulouſe, the 


fugitive Prince raiſed a powerful army, and ad- 
vanced to meet the uſurper of his crown, near 
Soiſſons. A deſperate engagement enſued; and 
Robert was ſuppoſed to have fallen by the arm 
of his royal antagoniſt: but unavailing was his 
ardour ;—the loſs of their leader was ably ſup- 
plied by the active valour of Hugh, his ſon, who, 
re-animating his flying . ſquadrons, completely 
A and „ the forces of the unfor- 

tunate 
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tunmte Monarch. Charles attempted in vain to A. N., 


join the Duke of Normandy, who h d promiſed 
him his aſſiſtance; but the vigilance of his ene- 
mies prevented him from profiting by the friendly 
intentions of bis ally: he retired again beyond 
the Meuſe, to lament the inconſtancy of fortune, 
and with the feeble expectation” of aſſembling 
the few remaining partiſans who might yet feel 
ſome commiſeration for his degraded ſtate. So 
ſoon as his retreat was aſcertained, the rebellious 
faction made a tender of the crown to the ſon of 
Robert; but he refuſed the ſplendid honour in 
favour of Rodolph, Duke of Burgundy, who had 
eſpouſed his ſiſter Emma, and who received the 
royal N from Gautier, RO of Sens; . 
e ids 

The lily of f Herbert, Count of — 
fecured to the uſurper the permanency of his ele- 
vation: forgetting that to the ſame noble ſtock was 
to be referre ] H is illuſtrious origin, he perſuaded 
the royal fugitive to confide his perſon into his 
hands, with the ſolemn aſſurance of animating 
his adherents to effect his reſtoration. Doubtful 
of the ſincerity of thoſe offers, it was with re- 
luctance that Charles ventured to meet him at 
St. Quintin; but having gained by exterior marks 
of refpe& his confidence, he prevailed upon him 
to diſmiſs his attendants; and the unhappy 
Prince fell the victim to his credulity. He 
was removed in the night to Chàteau- Thierri, 
4 well-fortified caſtle, in the domains of the 


traitor, 
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A. D. traitor, who repaired to the court of Rodolph, 


— 


923 · 


to receive a reward for the active and treacherous 
part he had taken in his ſupport. Egiva, the 
queen, with her young ſon, Lewis, fled to the 
court of her father Edward, King of England; 
and the degraded Monarch dragged on a mi- 
ſerable exiſtence in unavailing regret, for the in- 
cautious reliance which had betrayed him to the 
arts of the perſidious Herbert. 

The reign of Rodolph was a ſeries of ſedi- 
tions, revolts, and new misfortunes to the divided 
kingdom. { He wanted not either talents for the 
cabinet, or intrepidity ſor the field; but to have 
reſtored a peaceful government to the diſtracted 
country, would have required more than human 
abilities. He reſtrained the independent Nobles; 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt new tribes of Nor- 
mans; baffled the attempts of William, Duke of 
Normandy, and Henry the Fowler, the ſucceſſor 
of Conrad, King of Germany, who had appeared 


willing to ſupport the intereſts of the captive 


Prince: but the end propoſed by the latter Sove- 


reign was effected in the ſucceſs of his arms in 


Lorraine, which he detached from the French 
government; aud: he in conſequence made not 
any further effort in behalf of the degraded 
Charles. Having concluded a treaty for a ſuf- 
penſion of hoſtilities with Henry, Rodolph di- 
rected his forces againſt the Duke of Aquitaine, 
who, warmly attached to his lawtul Sovereign, 
refuſed to acknowledge the title of one whom. he 

conſidered 
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conſidered; as the uſurper of his rights; but his , 


: "s, K* . 
217 


power was not equal to his loyalty, and he was. 
compelled, by his more formidable antagoniſt, to 
preſerve his dominions, by taking the accuſtomed 
oaths of homage and obedience. 

Theſe ſugceſſes were ineffectual to ſecure tran- 
quillity 0 the government of Rodolph, who was 
no ſooner relieved from one enemy, than he was 
aſſailed by others. New. ſwarms of Normans fell 
upon the provinces of Burgundy, Picardy, and. 
Artois :; the Duke of Aquitaine, taking advan- 
tage of their inroads, again aſſerted an indepen- 
dency; and the Hungarians, a new and ferocious 
enemy, penetrating through Lorraine, threatened 
the deſtruction of Champagne. Whether by 
force or negociation, his activity and addreſs 
- overcame the difficulties by which he was ſur- 
rounded, and ſtill preſerved the crown he had, 
attained ; but from Herbert, the Count of Ver- 
mandois, as perfidious as he was ambitious, he 
had more to fear. Liberally rewarded, for his 


treachery to his Sovereign, by the rich dioceſe of 


Rheims, beſtowed upon an infant ſon; his inſa- 
tiable thirſt of power led him to conſider no com- 
penſation adequate to his ſervices; and the city 
and diſtrict of Laon became the next object of 
his wiſhes: but the diſappointment of his hopes 
in its ſurrender to another adherent of Rodolph, 

induced him to attempt the ſurpriſe of the town: 


failing in this enterpriſe, he drew his royal pri- 
ſoner 
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A. D. ſoner from his confinement, renewed his oaths of 
"= allegiance, and flattered him with the ſeductive 


88 


hopes of returning liberty. The King of Ger- 
many, with the ſon of Robert, and the Duke of 
Normandy, entered into his views of a reſtora- 
tion. Charles was conveyed to Eu, received the 
homage of the latter Prince, and ſpeedily found 
himſelf at the head of a force ſufficiently nume- 
rous to meet his antagoniſt in the field. Thus 
prepared to conteſt his rights, the contending 
parties met upon the Oiſe; but Rodolph, con- 
vinced of the inſtability of the profeſſions of 
Herbert, prevailed upon Hugh to abandon the 
cauſe he had eſpouſed, and become his negocia- 
tor with the Count of Vermandois. 


The conteſted city was the price of his new 


perfidy ; and the unhappy Prince, doomed to be 
the victim of his ambitious ſubjects, was again 
facrificed to their intereſted views. Confined at 


Peronne, his miſeries, heightened by his recent 


proſpects of liberty, and the reſumption of the 
crown, were not of long continuance ; à few 


months put a period to his ſufferings and his 


hopes, in the fiftieth year of his age, and in the 
thirty-ſixth from his acceſſion to the throne. 

He had by his firſt queen, Geſilie, married to 
Rollo, Duke of Normandy ; and, by his third 
conſort, a grand-daughter of the diſtinguiſhed 
Alfred, Lewis, afterwards called to the throne 


of his anceſtors. 
Of 
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Of the character of Charles, ſurnamed the A. D. 
Simple, little need be ſaid, as no appellation in 


hiſtory appears to have been applied with more 
truth than to this unfortunate Monarch. His 
crown fat ſo lightly upon his brows, that it 
would have been as eaſily plucked from thence 
by any pretender, as by the one who aſſumed his 


rights. He was not deficient in perſonal cou- 


rage; nor is it apparent that he was deſtitute of 
the moral virtues ; but, alas! they were at that 
period of little conſequence to his authority. 
Had he poſſeſſed the ſame firmneſs in repelling 
the firſt encroachments of the ambitious Robert, 
as he evinced during a long and melancholy con- 
finement; or had he taken the advantages that 
offered upon ſeveral occaſions to overwhelm his 
enemies, he might have eſcaped the inſults and 
diſappointments which haſtened to its conclu- 
ſion a life diſtinguiſhed, from the moſt early 
dawn of infancy, by misfortune, treachery, and 


rebellion. 


— — — 


Relieved, by the death of this Prince, from 

a competitor not formidable in himſelf, but to 
be feared from the intereſted motives of him 
who held his perſon in captivity, Rodolph found 
the political field more open to his excurſions. 
With a mind more at eaſe, he was better able to 
attend to his external enemies. He attacked the 
7. Normans, 


A. D. 
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Normans, who were ravaging the neighbourhood 
of the Loire, with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, as 
induced them to forbear their hoſtilities for the 
remainder of his reign: and this victory was 
of conſequence to the internal tranquillity of 
his government, as it ſecured to him, from the 
gratitude of the people of Aquitaine, who had 
been ever ill- affected to his authority, a more 
willing obedience. He obliged Charles Con- 
ſtantine, the ſon of Lewis, King of Arles, to do 


him homage for the Viennois, which was all 


that Prince retained of his father's dominions ; 
this kingdom being poſſeſſed by Hugh, another 
uſurper. He endeavoured, but ineffectually, to 
reſtrain the private wars of individuals, now be- 
come ſo perpetual; yet he aſſiſted Hugh the 
Great in a ruinous one againſt Herbert, which 
continued for ſeveral years, until the turbulent 
Count had loſt the greater part of his patrimo- 
nial territories; and was indebted to the media- 
tion of the Kings of Germany and Transjurane 
Burgundy, for the reſtitution of a ſmall part of 
his late poſſeſſions; a ſalutary accommodation 
which ſaved France from the deſtructive inroads 
of the Hungarians, who had prepared to enter 
the kingdom—when, finding that theſe domeſtic 
contentions had been amicably ſettled, they 


turned their arms, and in a dreadful irruption 
deſolated Italy. 


This 
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dolph :—attacked by the pedicularian diſorder, -v—= 
not uncommon in thoſe times, he ſunk into his 


grave, in the fourteenth year of his reign, with- 


out leaving any male heirs, and was ſucceeded 
in his Duchy of Burgundy by his half-brother, 
Hugh, ſurnamed the Black. 

The reign of an uſurper is generally marked 


by outrage, and by blood: that of Rodolph was 


unremittingly engaged in ſcenes of warfare ; but 
as he knew how to conduct them with prudence 
and vigour, he terminated them ſucceſsfully— 
the general conſequences of great exertions, but 
which uſurpation can never ſanctify. He main- 
tained the dignity of the crown; and his valour 
protected his deſolated country from its nume- 
rous enemies. During a reign of thirteen years, 
ſeated upon a throne to which he had no legal 
title, and ſurrounded by an aſpiring and a power- 
ful Nobility, he preſerved the authority he had 
obtained; and, although it preſents us with no 
unfavourable idea of his talents for government, 
it by no means authoriſes the indiſcriminate praiſe 
that has been laviſhly beſtowed upon his name 
and memory. | 


Z 2 CHAPTER 


This was the laſt event of the reign of Ro- 4. p. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


THE REIGNS OF LEWIS THE FOURTH, TRANSMAs 
RINE, LOTHAIRE, AND LEWIS THE FIFTH. 


W 

Hugh the Great recalls the lawful heir from England Lewis b 
the Fourth crowned — He beſtows a part of Burgundy 
upon Hugh—Lewis joins the confederates againſt him— 22 
Civil war—A truce=the Gallic Monarch poſſeſſes him- A 
ſelf of Lorraine—Eſpouſes Gerberg, the ſiſter of Otho, — 
who recovers Lorraine He joins the rebellious ſubjects of h 
Lewis—And is acknowledged King of France—Defeats vi 
Lewis, who is again reftored—William Duke of Normandy h 
aſſaſſinated The perfidious attempts of Lewis againſt his | 
ſucceſſor Richard—And the ill ſucceſs of his projects h 
Taken priſoner by the Norman Delivered into the hands Ic 
of Hugh—Reſigns Laon as the price of liberty—Otho and tl 
Lewis unite their forces againſt Hugh Peace concluded — 0 


Death and Character of the King—Acceflion of Lothaire, 
and death of Hugh— The treachery of Lothaire to the 55 
Norman Duke Eſpouſes Emma — Of Otho, and the affairs 
of Italy Diſſenſions in Lorraine Charles receives a part 
of Lorraine, as the vaſſal of the Emperor The fruitleſs 
ſucceſſes of Lothaire— His death and character Acceſſion 
of Lewis the Fifth — Degrades Emma — His death And 
the uſurpation of Hugh Capet. 


Ir is difficult to penetrate into the motives 
that induced Hugh, the Duke of France, from 
aſpiring to the vacant throne; but whether his 
ambition was gratified by being the firſt in rank 
in the kingdom; or whether, conceiving the 
crown deſpoiled of its authority, he found his 


Own 
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own fituation preferable to the precarious eleva- 
tion; he rather choſe to raiſe a royal phantom, 
who, he flattered himſelf, would be wholly guided 
by his counſels. Lending therefore a favourable 
ear to the Duke of Normandy, who, urged by 


 Athelſtan the King of England, ſolicited him to 


exert his influence in reſtoring the ſon of Egiva; 
he, with the concurrence of his partiſans, in- 
vited Lewis, ſurnamed the Trans-marine, from 
his refidence in the Engliſh Court, to return to 
his native country; and he was received at Bou- 
logne with every outward mark of reſpect, by 
the Duke of France, who aſſumed, upon this oc- 
caſion, the title of governor to the young and 2 in- 
experienced Monarch. 

The example of Hugh was followed by a nu- 
merous and reſpectable part of the Nobility and 
Clergy: the young Prince was conducted to Laon, 
and conſecrated by the hands of Artaud, Arch- 


biſhop of Rheims. After this ceremony, and ac- 


companied by his adviſer, he proceeded into Bur- 
gundy, obliged Hugh the Black, who, upon the 
death of Rodolph, had aſpired to the crown, to 
ſurrender a portion of his domains, which he be- 
ſtowed upon the Duke of France, and to take the 
oaths of fealty for what he permitted him to 
retain. | 

It was not long before Lewis, diſguſted with 
the diſgraceful tutelage of his ambitious ſub- 
ject, gave indications of a ſpirit befitting his 
elevated rank : encouraged by the promiſed ſup- 


2 3 port 


A. D. 
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A. D. Port of the Duke of Normandy, the Counts of le 

way Flanders, Vermandois, and Poitiers, he broke the L 

bonds of his ignominious confinement, invited h; 

His mother, who was ſtill in England, to repair ſe 

to his court, and aſſiſt him with her counſels, fe 

and joined the confederate Lords, before Hugh 

had been appriſed of his departure from Laon. 

But, as treachery throughout the life of Herbert 

had marked his conduct, he was as eaſily pre- 
vailed upon by the offers made him by the Duke of 
France to renounce his profeſſions of loyalty, as he 

had been induced to make them; and the Norman 
Prince, led by his pernicious example, detached 
himſelf from the cauſe of Lewis. The rebellious 
vaſſals, over whom neither honour, juſtice, nor 
| the oath of fidelity, which they had fo recently 
| | taken, had operated, were arreſted in their pro- 
greſs, when upon the point of determining their 
diſputes by a conflict of arms, by the ſpiritual 
denunciations of the prelates in the army of 

their Sovereign: a negociation took place; and a 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities for the ſpace of a few 
months, was conſented to by the contending 

parties. 7 

Upon this ceſſation of arms, the active mind of 
Lewis meditated a recovery of Lorraine : encou- 
raged by the revolt of Giſelbert, the Duke of 
that province, he repaired thither, and was al- 
moſt univerſally acknowledged by the Nobility. 
Having been obliged to quit his conqueſts, to 
| | puniſh 
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puniſh the treachery of the Biſhop of Laon, in A. D. 
league to deliver up that city to Herbert ; tw = 
Dukes of Lorraine and Franconia, to whom he 88 
had left the ſupport of his intereſt, ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſurpriſed by the German troops, and 
fell the victims of their unguarded conduct. Lewis 

haſtened to the ſcene of action, reſcued Gerberge, 
the widow of Giſelbert, who had been confined 
by the ſucceſsful party; and, the better to pre- 
ſerve the influence ſne might retain in that coun- 
try, ſoon after eſpouſed her: but Otho, the Ger- 
man Monarch, having eſtabliſhed a temporary 
tranquillity in his dominions, diſpelled, by his 
preſence, the factious parties in Lorraine, and 
recovered, with as much eaſe as it had been loſt, 
the quiet poſſeſſion of that province. 

The fruitleſs exertions of the young King were 
yet more unfavourable in their conſequences; and 
the power of the confederacy was increaſed by 
the aid of Otho, who, provoked at this late at- 
tempt, entered into an alliance with his diſ- 
affected ſubjects. Hugh, and the Count of Ver- 
mandois, beſieged the city of Rheims, whoſe 
Biſhop, highly in the confidence of Lewis, had 
been allowed the dangerous and ſignal privilege 
of coining in his own domains. Having com- 
pelled the Prelate to reſign his lucrative dioceſe, 
they proceeded to Laon. A vigorous defence gave 
the King time to advance to the relief of the town. 
Baffled in their attempt, they repaired to meet 
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the King of Germany at Attigny, and, in return 
for his promiſed ſupport, acknowledged him their 
ſovereign. 

Defeated near Laon by the forces of Otho, the 
French Monarch with difficulty ſecured him- 
ſelf a retreat in the territories of Conſtantine, 
Count of Vienne, a deſcendant, like himſelf, of 
the illuſtrious Charlemagne. From hence, by 
negociation, and the threatened excommunica- 
tions of Pope Stephen the Eighth, whoſe inter- 
ference he had ſolicited, he prevailed upon the 
Duke of Normandy to detach himſelf from his 
opponents and Otho, a prince of generoſity and 
abilities, although he had been recogniſed King 
of France, united his mediation with the Duke, 
to re-eſtabliſh the authority of his rival ; and the 
turbulent vaſſals conſented once more to receive 
their lawtul Sovereign. 

This falutary peace had been chiefly effected by 
William, ſurnamed Longſword, Duke of Nor- 
mandy; but the aſſaſſination of this liberal and 
virtuous Prince, by the intrigues of Arnold, Count 
of Flanders, in a treacherons conference held at 
Perpigny upon the Somme, was the prelude of 
ſanguinary conſequences, and new commotions. 
Lewis, forgetting the dignity of his rank, and the 
recent ſervices of the Duke, prepared to avail 
himſelf of the tender years of his ſon. Ha- 
ving induced the Normans to confide to his 
care che perſon of Richard, their young ſove- 


reign, 
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reign, he, under the pretext of attending to his 
education, and watching over his welfare, con- 
veyed him to his ſeat of reſidence in the city of 
Laon: bat the plans he had meditated, to regain 
the poſſeſſion of Normandy, were too ill concealed 
to elude the penetrative eye of Oſmond, the go- 
vernor of the young Prince. 

Fearing for the life of his pupil, who was care 
fully guarded by the emiſſaries of the King, he 
cauſed him to be ſecretly removed from the pa- 
lace in a truſs of hay, and conducted in ſafety 
to his maternal uncle, Bernard, Count of Senlis, 
who, anxious for the faithful diſcharge of the 
truſt repoſed in him, equally refuſed to deliver 
him to the artful inſinuations of Lewis, as to the 
precarious protection of his Norman ſubjects, 
and prevailed upon the Duke of France to avow 
himſelf his protector. But, as intereſt was evi- 
dently more predominant than honour in the 
boſom of Hugh, he ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced, 
abandoned his ,recent promiſes, in conſideration 
of ſharing the ſpoils, and determined, in concert 
with the Gallic Monarch, to diveſt the young 


Duke of his dominions. 
With a powerful army, and a ſucceſs equal 


to their wiſhes, they ſoon became maſters of nearly 


the whole of che Duchy; and Lewis advanced 
to Rouen. The Normans, unable to withſtand 
his ſuperior force, aflected to be willing to ſubmit 
to his authority ; and Bernard, the Dane, at the 


head of their councils, eaſily * upon the 
French 
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French King to forego the promiſes he had made, 
to retain the province in diſpute, and recall Hugh 


from the part he had ſubdued; a feint that fully 


anſwered his moſt ſanguine expectations. The 
Duke of France complied with the royal order, 
but withdrew, fully bent upon receiving an in- 
demnification for his diſgrace, and entered into 
a negociation with the Norman Lords. 

Lewis, flattered by the apparent zeal of his new 
ſubjects, ventured to rely upon their aſſiſtance, and 
to give battle to a large force commanded by Hari- 
gold, a Daniſh Prince, who had been invited to the 
aſſiſtance of Richard. He was, as it may readily be 
conceived, betrayed and defeated; and, in attempt- 
ing to eſcape from the field of conflict, was ſeized 
and confined at Rouen, until Hugh, at the inter- 
ceſſion of Gerberg, his queen, obtained his liberty. 
Richard was re-eſtabliſhed in his Duchy; the ſe- 
cond ſon of the King, with two Biſhops, were the 
hoſtages for the performance of the treaty ; and 
the captive Monarch, delivered by his enemies into 
the hands of the Duke of France, was detained 
twelve months longer in confinement by his pre- 
ſumptuous ſubject, until he conſented to reſign the 
long-conteſted city of Laon, and which with its 
diſtrict compriſed nearly the extent of the royal 
domains. 

About this time the death of Herbert, Count 
of Vermandols, releaſed Lewis from one of the 
many turbulent vaſſals that diſturbed the tran- 
| quillity 
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quillity of his government. Stung with the re- 
collection of his treaſon to Charles the Simple, 
and to his ſon, he inceſſantly. exclaimed in hisꝰ 
laſt hours—* Alas! I was but one of the twelve 
« who betrayed the King!“ He may truly be 
ſaid to have been the firebrand of France; and 
his ſons, of which he left ſeveral, appear to have 
been equally excited by the flame of diſcord and 
ambition. The reſentment of Lewis, who 'en- 
deavoured to puniſh the perfidy of the father 
upon his. children, precipitated him into mea- 
ſures which he had not reſources to proſecute 
with ſucceſs, and produced another long and 
deſtructive war, that neither humbled Hugh, 
who was ever united with his enemies, nor ſerved 
to increaſe his own authority, although ſupported 
by the affiſtance of the Kings of Germany and 
| Burgundy, with that of Arnold, the Count of 
Flanders. 

Their united forces, which have been com- 
puted at one hundred and eighty thouſand men, 
it was natural to ſuppoſe, might have ex- 
terminated the diſproportioned numbers of his 
opponents: but, as great bodies move ſlowly, 
their ſucceſs correſponded not with the for- 
midable appearance they made. The capture 
of Rheims, the exile of Hugh the ſon of Her- 
bert from that dioceſe, the re-eſtabliſhment of 
Artaud, and the deſtructive ravages of the 
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Duchy of France, were the only favourable 


events 
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A. D. events of this mighty armament.— They beſieged p 
Rouen, which was gallantly defended againſt on 
their arms: the deſertion of the Count of Flan- 8 
ders, and a prodigious ſlaughter of a detach- p 
ment of Saxons, with their leader, the nephew 
of Otho, aſſiſted by the heavy rains which de- We 
luged their camps, compelled them to abandon fe 
this unfortunate enterpriſe. * 
The war continued with ſo much obſtinacy tl 
for ſeveral years, that Lewis, whoſe partiſans 0 
were gradually declining, had recourſe to the i 
ſpiritual authority of the Pope, who appointed a * 
Legate to inquire into the diſorders of the king- 1 


dom. By the advice of the Biſhops, an aſſembly 
was convoked at Ingelheim, where Otho and 0 
Lewis attended in perſon; and the Duke of v 
France was cited to appear, that the merits of 0 
the diſputes might be canvaſſed: this he refuſed r 
r 
t 
f 


to comply with. The long-conteſted dioceſe of 

Rheims was adjudged by the Council to appertain 

to Artaud; and both the Duke of France, and 

Hugh, the ſon of Herbert, who had held that ſee, 

were excommunicated. 'The thunder of the Vati- { 

can failed in its effect; hoſtilities continued, and 1 

many ſtrong places were alternately taken and I 
: 
c 


loſt. A haſty peace, or rather a truce of ſhort 
duration, was followed by new commotions ; 
nor is it requifite to dwell upon events fo little 
capable to intereſt curioſity, or excite reflexion, 
and which may be paſſed over without mu- 
tilating 
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tilating the events of thoſe turbulent times. A. D. 


Hugh, who ſaw no real advantages reſulting 
from theſe perpetual commotions, was at length 
prevailed upon by the German Monarch to 
renew his oaths of allegiance, to reſtore Laon 
to his ſovereign ; and by theſe means a tem- 
porary calm enſued. 

The interval of tranquillity was employed by 
Lewis in regulating the affairs of Aquitaine; 
for ſuch had been the diſorders of that province, 
and ſo verſatile the allegiance of the people, 
that they did homage to ſeveral maſters in the 
courſe of a year; and alſo in repelling the 
incurſions of the Hungarians, who had advanced 
with dreadful devaſtations into the province of 
Picardy. 

The latter years of the life of this Prince were 
diſturbed by the inſults of Hugh and his partiſans, 
whom he had ſo long ineffectually ſtruggled to 
overcome, and whom he could never reduce to 
perfect obedience; and by the marriage of his 
mother with Herbert, Count of Troyes, a ſon of 
the Count of Vermandois, who had detained her 
former huſband ſo many years in captivity. 

Induced by the recent death of a favourite 
ſon to quit Laon, with an intention to fix his 
reſidence at Rheims,—when near the city, he 
perceived a wolf, which he ventured to purſue 
at full ſpeed: his horſe fell, and he was taken 
up ſo much wounded by the violence of the 
concuſſion, that he expired immediately after ha- 

ving 
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A. D. ving been conveyed to the palace of the Arch 
SYbiſhop, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and 


in the nineteenth of his reign ; a period of time 
in which he had ſcarcely enjoyed one interval of 
tranquillity, Of five ſons, which he had by 
Gerberg, the daughter of Henry the Fowler, 
and ſiſter of Otho, two ſurvived him, Lothaire 
and Charles; a daughter, Matilda, married to 
Conrad, King of Eurgundy; and another, Al- 
paide, who became the wife of Renaud, Count 
Roucy. | 

This Monarch was by no means devoid of 
manly qualifications: he gave' early indications 
of a ſpirit of enterprite, and firmneſs of mind ; 


and proved himſelf upon trying occaſions to 


be an intrepid, and politic, prince. If in his 
public character there were ſome actions entitled 
to praiſe, in his private conduct there is not any 
thing to commend, but much to cenſure : perfi- 
dious and ungrateful, his moral deviations were 
not calculated to inſpire confidence, or entitle 
him to the attachmeat of his adherents. 

At his acceſſion, his kingdom was weakened by 
the diſorders that had diſmembered its ſtrength, 
and undermined its foundation; and it required 
a head more fruitful in reſources, and a heart more 
inured to diſcipline and action, to cement the melt- 
ing maſs, and to arreſt the progreſs of a decay, 
that was haſtening by rapid ftrides to a prema- 
ture and a diſgraceful end. 


— 
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Lothaire, aſſociated by his father in the regal A. P. 
— 


dignity ſome years before his death, was pro- 
bably indebted to that precaution for his quiet 
acceſſion to the vacant throne: whatever might 
have been the intentions of the Duke of France, 
they could not, after that ceremony, have been 

ſo ſafely avowed; nor was the kingdom, as had 
been the uſual practice, divided between the 
brothers. A recent example had occurred in 
Germany, where Otho had ſucceeded to the 
whole ſovereignty held by Henry the Fowler, 
although he had left other ſons; and this per- 
nicious partition of the regal authority, which 
had ſubſiſted from the reign of Clovis, has 
never fince been reſumed by the ſucceſſors to 
the throne of France. | 

Not leſs the poſſeſſor of the ſovereign authority, 
than if his brows had been encircled by the dia- 
dem, the ' aſpiring Hugh aſſumed the abſolute 
direction of the councils of the young King, 
who had ſcarcely attained his fifteenth year, and 
whom he accompanied to Rheims, there to re- 
ceive from the hands of Artaud, the prelate of 
that dioceſe, the ſacred unction. To the nume- 
rous honours that had been laviſhed upon the 
Duke of France, he was gratified by the addi- 
tional title of Duke of Aquitaine; and having 
entertained his royal gueſt with a profuſe and 
ſplendid hoſpitality in Paris, the ancient capital 
of the kingdom, a city that had been long loſt 


to 
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A. D. to the government of the Carlovingian Princes, 


* he proceeded with him into Aquitaine, to diſ- 


poſſeſs William the ſecond, Count of Poitiers, 


of that province; a nobleman whoſe family had 
been diſtinguiſhed among the few faithful adhe- 
rents to the deſcendants of Charlemagne. The 
city of Poitiers was in vain beſieged by his 
opponent ; and in the ſucceeding year, Hugh 
the Great, when preparing to renew his hoſtile 
intentions, was ſeized with a malignant diſtem- 
per, and expired, at an advanced period of 
life, overwhelmed with honours, at Dourdon; 
and who, without having poſſeſſed the regal 
title, had enjoyed the ſupreme power for the 
ſpace of twenty years. He is indiſcriminately 
mentioned, in the French hiſtory, by the di- 
ſtinctive appellations of—the White, from the 
fairneſs of his complexion ; the Great, from the 
height of his ſtature ; the Prince, from his extent 
of authority; and the Abbot, from the rich 
eſtabliſhments he held of St. Denis, St. Germain 
des Prez, and St. Martin of Tours. 

Upon this diſtinguiſhed character, whoſe fon 
was deſtined to wear the crown, and who gave 
to France a race of Princes ſtill ſeated on her 
throne, it may be proper to dwell with more 


particularity of deſcription. With the valuable 


abbeys above related, he held the Duchies of 
Burgundy and France, which comprehended 
| many 


w E 


* 
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many extenſive counties, and conſequently ena- 22 


bled him to command the ſervices of a number XXL? 
of rear vaſlals, whoſe lands were within the pre- 
cincts of his domains: nor was he leſs powerful 
in domeſtic alliances than in extent of territories ; 
being connected either by birth or marriage, to 
the principal families of the kingdom: and roy- 


| alty had already graced the brows of Eudes 


and Robert, his uncle and his father. Ethelinde, 
the daughter of Edward the elder, King of 
England, had been his firſt conſort; and by 
his third, Hedwiga, the ſiſter of Otho, King 
of Germany, he left four ſong— Hugh, ſur- 
named Capet, Otho, Eudes, and Henry, to the 
protection of Richard, Duke of Normandy, upon 
whom he had beſtowed his daughter Emma. 
He appears to have been poſſefſed of conſi- 
derable abilities, but not of a nature to merit 
the extraordinary eulogium that has been laviſhly 
beſtowed upon his memory : his ungoyernable 
ambition ſtood forth a prominent feature in his 
character; and that paſſion he gratified, at the 
expence of juſtice, honour, and the tranquillity 
of his country, 

The young King, who reſided chiefly at Laon, 


which, with a few royal palaces, made nearly the 


extent of his dominions, and which ſcarcely 


afforded a decent ſubſiſtence for his court, con- 
tinued there the inactive ſpectator of the private, 


and often ſanguinary wars of his ſubjects, with- 
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A. D. out either the authority to repreſs, or the in- 
— fluence to conciliate their diſſenſions. 


Bruno, Archbiſhop of Cologne, intruſted by 
Otho, his brother, with the government of 
Lorraine, and equally united by the ties of con- 
ſanguinity to the ſons of Lewis Tranſmarine, as 
to thoſe of the late Duke of France, prevailed 
upon Hugh Capet to quit the protection of the 
Norman Court for that of Laon, and to take 
the oath of fealty to his Sovereign : gratified 
by his youthful confidence, Lothaire confirmed 
to him the titles of Duke of France, and Aqui- 
taine, which his father had borne; and actuated 
by a different policy, the young Duke was as 
ſteady in his attachment to the ſon, as Hugh 
the Great had been active in promoting the 
debaſement of the father. 

The reſtoration of Normandy to the crown 
was equally | the object of the ambition of 
Lothaire, as it had been that of Lewis. Twice 
the unwary Richard had nearly fallen a victim to 
his credulity, when timely intimation of his im- 
pending danger reſcued him from the ſnares of 
his ee eee rival; but as it became imprac- 
ticable to ſucceed by perfidy, his dominions 
were openly invaded ; and a war, as fruitleſs as 
it was deſtructive, was terminated by the reſto. 
ration of what had been wreſted from the Duke 
by the French Monarch : and, to purchaſe the 
retreat of the Northern powers, which had been 

| called 
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called in to the aſſiſtance of Richard, the wealth A. D D 
of both kingdoms was as neceſſarily as diſgrace- 961. 


fully laviſhed. 

From this period, Lothaire enjoyed, for ſeveral 
years, a portion of tranquillity unmarked by any 
event, but an expedition into Flanders, in which 
he made himſelf maſter of Arras and Douay, and 
obliged Baldwin the Third, Count of that pro- 
vince, to acknowledge his ſuperiority; which 
having obtained, he reſtored to him the ter- 
ritories he had recently taken, Upon his return 
he repaired to Cologn, to eſpouſe Emma, 
daughter of Lothaire, the late King of Italy, 
whom he received from the hands of the Em- 
peror Otho, who had himſelf taken for the part- 
ner of his throne, Adelaide, the widow of that 
Sovereign. 

This illuſtrious Prince, ſurnamed the Great, 
and the reſtorer of the Weſtern empire, had 
four years before this period received the Im- 
perial honours at Rome, and is generally con- 
ſidered as the firſt German Emperor. Italy, 
torn by faction, had alternately ſubmitted to 
various competitors. Rodolph the Second, King 
of Transjurane Burgundy, had dethroned the 
Duke of Friuli, and had been himſelf obliged 
to retire, from the ſuperior power of Hugh, 
Counr, or King, of Arles. The like fate awaited 
him from Berenger the Second, whofe tyranny, 
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A.D. with that of his ſon Adelbert, induced the Pope 


to ſolicit the protection of the King of Ger- 
many. The licentious John the Twelfth then 
filled the Papal chair, a Roman Patrician by 
birth, and the firſt who changed his name upon 
his elevation to that dignity : he had been elected 
to that Nation, at the age of eighteen, by the in- 
fluence of his family connexions, without having, 
or probably intending to embrace the clerical 
life. Otho was not tardy in affording the required 
ſupport ; he repaired to Italy, and ſoon became 
the acknowledged Sovereign of that country: 
proceeding to Rome, he was there inveſted with 
the Imperial honours, with the accuſtomed cere- 
inonies; and, like his great predeceſſor in that 
dignity, confirmed to the Holy See the donations 
that had been made by that Sovereign, with the 
ſame limited reſtrictions, © Saving in all things,” 
ſaid he, „our authority, and that of our ſon and 
« deſcendants.” But the Emperor had no ſooner 
left the city, than the Pope, probably foreſeeing 
a maſter in his protector, entered into an alliance 


with his former enemy Adelbert, and inſtigated. 


the Hungarians to invade Germany. The incon- 
ſtancy of the Roman people was twice chaſtiſed 
by the reſentment of the Sovereign they had 
elected; and Otho, during his refidence at Pavia, 
renewed the ancient alliance between the Eaſt- 
ern and Weſtern Empires that had been fo 

long 
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long neglected by the ſucceſſors of Charle- A. D. 


magne. 


Upon the death of this Prince, the difſenſions *** 


that enſued in Lorraine, arouſed the attention of 
the French Monarch, who was not inſenſible to 
the hereditary claim he had to that kingdom. 
Poſſeſſed of conſiderable intereſt from the do- 
mains he enjoyed in right of Gerberg, the queen- 
mother, in that country, he reſigned to Charles, 
his brother, thoſe territories, that he might be 
enabled to ferment the private feuds of the Nobles 
who were not well affected to the Imperial go- 
vernment. Otho the Second, ſurnamed the 
Sanguinary, embarraſſed by his German ſub- 
jects, and clearly penetrating the meditated 
plans of Lothaire, by an artful ſtroke of policy 
circumvented his projects, and ſowed the ſeeds 
of diſcord between the brothers, by an offer to 
Charles of the poſſeſſion of the Lower Lorraine, 
comprehending Brabant, and the country from 
the Rhine and the Eſcaut to the ocean ; upon the 
conſideration of receiving from him no further 
moleſtation, and that he ſhould likewiſe conſent 
to hold that principality as his vaſſal, and take 
the oaths of fealty to the Imperial Crown. This 
Prince, who had reluctantly continued his -refi 
dence at the Court of Laon, without appoint- 
ments adequate to his rank, received with-eager- 
neſs the offered boon, and fixed the ſeat of 
his government at Bruſſels. 


The 
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Exaſperated at this unexpected league, ſo in- 
conſiſtent with the intereſt and dignity of his 


crown, the French Monarch entered: the Upper 


Lorraine, burning with reſentment ; ſeized upon 
Metz, and proceeded with ſuch ſecret rapidity to 
Aix-la-Chapelle, that he ſurpriſed the Emperor 
as he was engaged in the pleaſures of the table, 
and ſcarcely gave him time to ſecure his perſonal 
ſafety: the city was abandoned to pillage, and 
the adjacent country laid waſte. In return for 
theſe devaſtations, Otho retaliated upon the un- 
fortunate inhabitants of his rival's dominions, 
with an army of ſixty thouſand men, which car- 
ried their deſtructive ravages as far as the gates 
of Paris, and prepared to beſiege the city: after 
many idle gaſconades, he was however obliged, 


by Hugh Capet, to abandon his enterpriſe; and, 


with the aſſiſtance of the Count of Anjou, Lo- 


thaire aſſailed him in his retreat, deſtroyed the 
moſt conſiderable part of his army, and poſſeſſed 
Himſelf of a large portion of Lorraine. But. 
theſe ſucceſſes were not attended oy any advan- 


tage to the victor, who could not retain his 
vaſſals in the field, and who had not troops to 
preſerve the acquiſitions he had made; he there- 


fore found himſelf neceſſitated to accede to a treaty 


he was not in a ſituation to reject, in which the 


Emperor preſerved the conteſted province, and 
conſented to acknowledge its poſſeſſion as a fief 


of the Gallic Crown. | 
| Upon 
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Upon the death of that Prince, the French A. D. 
Monarch affected to ſupport his fon Otho the 932%, 


Third, againſt the intrigues of the Duke of 
Bavaria; but his meditated plans were evident in 
the ſeizure of Verdun: nor was it improbable 
that, had he lived, he-would have taken the ad- 
vantage of the youthful years of the Emperor, 
and re-annexed Lorraine to his dominions; but in 
the enſuing year his projects were arreſted by the 
hand of death, and he breathed his laſt at Rheims, 
in the forty- ſixth year of his age, and the thirty- 
ſecond of his reign. It was conjectured that he was 
taken off by poiſon, adminiſtered by his Queen, 
a report ſtrengthened by the Duke of Lorraine, 
whoſe inveteracy towards Emma he had after- 
wards ſome cauſe to repent ; but this ſurmiſe 
appears to have been indiſcriminately given to 
every prince, from the death of Charles the Bald, 
and may not haye been without foundation in ſuch 
times of diſcord and confuſion. He left one ſon, 
Lewis, his ſucceſſor to the throne, who had beet 
acknowledged ſome years before his death; and 
Arnold, an illegitimate ſon, who was afterwards 
Archbiſhop of Rheims. 
The character of this Prince has been va- 
riouſly repreſented : he has been allowed the 
praiſe of having been able to unite the No- 
bles, and preſerve their obedience ; whilſt it 
is aſſerted by others that he took but little 
pains to conciliate their affections, and that he 
encouraged 
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A. D. encouraged their private diſputes, to augment his 
=> perſonal influence, by becoming the mediator of 


their reſpective altercations, He certainly pre- 
ferved a more internal tranquillity than his pre- 
deceflors had done; and had at leaſt the ability 
to acquire the ſupport of the great vaſſals, which 
they were not able to obtain. He was perfidious 
the leading vice of the times; a warlike Prince, 
active in his public capacity, and attentive to the 
ſubordinate affairs of the State, but with ſuch 
limited powers, as rendered it impoſſible to effect 
the reſtoration of the regal authority which he 


had projected. 


1 
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With the ſucceſſion to his dominions, Lewi is 
inherited not the abilities of Lothaire: reſtleſs, and 
impetuous in his paſſions, he had been intruſted, 
and warmly commended, to the fidelity and ſup- 
port of the Duke of France, who, with an inte- 
reſt not leſs powerful than had been that of his 
father, poſſeſſed an ambition equally predominant, 
but better concealed by a natural mildneſs and 
moderation, of character., The young Sovereign, 
by his direction, was again crowned at Rheims : ; 
and his ſhort reign paſſed off, unmarked by any 
event, but the irreconcilcable enmity with which 
he purſued his mother Emma. Adalberon, Biſhop 


of 
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of Laon, he accuſed of criminal intrigues with A. D. 


that Princeſs, and compelled him to leave the (nm 


kingdom. The degraded Queen had already 
arouſed the German Court to eſpouſe her cauſe, 
when Lewis was ſummoned from a world in 
which he had been allotted ſo ſhort a ſpan, in 
the twentieth year of his age, without having 
given any indications of talents that promiſed 
tranquillity to himſelf, or virtues that could have 
been beneficial to his country. He was ſurnamed 
the Faineant, rather applied to the little that had 
been done in his ſhort reign, than to any per- 
ſonal defects. By Blanch, his queen, he left 
not any children: and it has been ſugyeſted, 
as ſhe had given him early marks of her diſguſt, 
that ſhe had ſhortened his life by poiſon; an 
imputation attributed by others to the arts of the 
licentious Emma ! 

Thus, with Lewis the Fifth, cloſed the regal 
power of 'the laſt Prince who ſwayed the ſceptre 
of the Carlovingian line, whoſe ſplendid com- 
mencement promiſed a more lengthened duration, 
than its degraded career, and its ultimate extinc- 
tion, in the ſhort ſpace of two hundred and thirty- 
fix years: ſo frail is all temporal grandeur, and 
ſuch the little ſtreſs that is to be placed upon 
human ambition, the pride of deſcent, and the 
continuance of hereditary cxaltation ! United in 


one mighty maſs, jt maintained its height cf 


glory ; divided into ſmall portions, it was reduced 
B b to 


987. 
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A. D. to nothing! From a dominion extending over a 
— 
987. 


third of Europe, contracted, before its final cloſe, 
to the narrow domains of Laon and Soiſſons; nor 
was that portion, fmall as it was, enjoyed without 
care, and preſerved without moleſtation. 


Having attempted to delineate the moſt ſtriking 
revolutions, and to record the moſt memorable 
events of the Hiſtory of France, including a period 
of more than ſeven hundred years, it would not 
be an unprofitable ſpeculation to dwell upon the 
virtues, and to analyſe the vices of thoſe who have 
held the reins of government; but, as in politics, 
the paſſions of men are too oſten ſuffered to 
influence the judgment, we ſhall content our- 
ſelves, in this place, with hazarding a few general 
remarks, without wiſhing to draw concluſions 
from traditionary reports, or hiſtorical illuſtra- 
tions, | 

Upon a careful review of hiſtory, either ancient 
or modern, we cannot help being ſurpriſed at the 
fluctuation of public opinions, the inſtability of 
worldly grandeur, and the ſhort duration of human 
life. The viciſſitudes of fortune are ſufficiently 
numerous and important to depreſs the ardour of 
ambition, and to evince the futility of depending, 

with 
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with exaggerated zeal; upon that glory, which, A. D. 
however bright at one period, may ſoon be in- 


volved in obſcurity, or fink into a ſudden and 
eternal night. | 

The ambition of Clovis; the moderation of 
Pepin, and the rigour of Charlemagne, were not 
ſufficient to prevent the empires which they had 
formed from crumbling into duſt ; and the poli- 
tical declenſion of the power of the firſt, and the 
decay of the authority of the laſt; were ſeen to 
commence under the weak and turbulent reigns 
of their immediate ſucceſſors. The efforts that 
were made to prevent them from a total annihila- 
tion, preſent to the view a ſeries of meaſures, and 
a variety of events, diſgraced by atrocities the 
moſt inhuman, and by conqueſts not leſs repre- 
henſible than indeciſive. 

An extenſion of empire has always proved a 
baneful error in the ſyſtem of politics; and in 
no inſtances more fatally illuſtrated, than in the 
hiſtory of thoſe ages which have ſo lately paſſed 
under review. The more a prince enlarges his 
dominions, the more he extends the neceſſary 
ſphere of his anxiety and cares, and the more is 
left open the field of ingratitude, of treachery, 
and of crimes. Not being able to exert his vi- 
gilance, and to give effect to his decrees, the 
power entruſted to his miniſters is too generally 


abuſed; and he becomes unpopular, degraded, or 
B b 2 dethroned. 
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A. D. dethroned, on account of the vices, the deſpotiſin, 
and the inhumanity of others. 


The errors of kings are too often dwelt upon 
with 1nvidious aggravation, while their good qua- 
lities are ſuffered to be paſſed over in ſilence, 
or to de regarded through a mirror that dazzles, 
although it leaves the brilliant object unobſerved. 
The artificial character which royalty is obliged 
to aſſume, prevents the ſovereign from being in- 
timately known himſelf, at the ſame time that it 
precludes the opportunity of his being able to 
diſcover the ſincerity of others: hence ariſes that 
diverſity of ſentiment, and that dubiety of conduct, 
which have fo frequently led to the depreſſion of 

the people, and to the deſtruction of empires. 
Their private virtues, from the infrequency of 
their exiſtence, are not always regarded with ſuch 
enthuſiaſm as to enſure an imitation from thoſe 
who ſurround them; nor are their vices conſi- 
dered as a reaſon ſufficiently cogent for the rejec- 
tion of their favours : for, whatever may be the 
taſtidious opinion of thofe who inveigh againſt the 
complacency of courts, there are but few who 
would not forego their independency when their 
intereſt is awakened by emolument, and their 
ambition flattered by the attainment of honours. 
Rewards and puniſhments being indiſcriminately 
confided to one perſon, the power of beſtowing 
the one, and the neceſſity of inflicting the other, 
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muſt neceſſarily excite a ſtruggle in the mind; A. B. 
and when the laws are ſufficiently ſtrong in them 
ſelves to convict the guilty, why-ſhould they not 
remove from the ſovereign the moſt painful part 
of his magiſterial functions? that awful fiat, that 
impoſes upon a fellow-creature, although a juſt, 
vet the tremendous ſentence of death. 

As a king is ſeated upon the throne to watch 
over the ſafety, and to be the guardian of the 
happineſs of his people, he ſhould ſedulouſly and 
religiouſly reflect upon the ſacred charge with 
which he has been entruſted ; their comfort and 
proſperity being dependent upon his paternal, and 
equally upon his political care, he ſhould accurately 
aſcertain their wants and enjoyments, and be con- 
tented to make himſelf a partaker of both; and 
while he thus acts up to the character with which 

he is inveſted, he is entitled, like the father of a > 

family, to the dutiful ſupport, as.to the love and 
venerat:on of his ſubjects. 

If monarchs be called the vice-gerents of God, 
they are ſtill liable to the mortifications of human 
life; and did not their educations exempt them 
from a peculiar modification and ſenfibility of 
feeling, they would, upon a review of their ap- 
pointments, and from a conſciouſneſs of what 
is expected from their fituations, be the moſt 
wretched and the moſt pitiable beings upon earth. 
Theirs being a painful pre-eminence, .1s etititled 

| to 
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A. D. to candid allowances, and, viewed in this light, 

their errors ought to be conſidered as thoſe at- 
tached to humanity, and their virtues acknows 
ledged to be inherently their own. 
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